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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


The Author of the following Narrative entered the 
Army in early life. He commenced his military career 
in 1795, as a private soldier in the Northumberland 
Militia; and in the following year he volunteered into 
the Pompadours. In this regiment he first faced the 
enemy, during the expedition to Holland under the 
Duke of York. On getting his discharge from the 
Pompadours, in 1802, be again entered the service 
as a private in the Rifle Brig<vle, to wdiich he was at- 
tached for a period of twenty-five years. From his 
steady conduct, and ardent love for his profession, he 
was soon advanced from the ranks, and, after various 
intermediate steps, was appointed Quartermaster; a 
situation which he held as long as he continued in the 
corps, enjoying the respect and esteem of his brother 
officers of all ranks, as is amply testified by the let- 
ters which form the Appendix to this volume. 

Though, as Quartermaster, the Author was not 
called by duty to join in battle, yet he lost no oppor- 
tunity of entering the scene of action, or of placing 
himself in a favourable situation for observing what 
was passing. It is unnecessary to enumerate the ar- 
duous services of the Rifle Brigade from 1802 to 1815. 



vi PREFATORY NOTICE. 

During the whole of that period tlie Author was ac- 
tively engaged with his corps. 

,The Narrative is faithfully — indeed literally — 
printed from the Au thorns MS. as he left it at his 
death. The critical reader may therefore detect vari- 
ous inaccuracies which, had life been spared to the 
Author, would probably have been corrected; but he 
will find much to approve, and, hackneyed as Narra- 
tives of the Peninsular War have become, he will also 
find much tliat is new. There is no embellishment 
in the style of the Author’s composition, but there is 
a quiet Defoe-like sincerity and simplicity character- 
istic of his pages, and a strain of unaffected piety, that 
is very plciising ; and the scenes and cfescriptions which 
he gives, though sometimes singularly clioseri, and re- 
ported quite with a manner of his own, are on the whole 
j)or trac ed with strong graphic effect. One word, 
however, before* closing, — our Author is never vulgar. 

A severe pulmonary affection compelled him to quit 
his corps in 1826. He retired to Corbridge, his native 
village, where he arrived on the 24th of October in 
that year, and continued there, respected and beloved, 
and constantly engaged in acts of benevolence, till 
the period of his death, 28th May, 1830. 


November 23 , 1632 . 
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THE KIFLE BBIGADE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Birtli and Parentage — Enters tbc Militia— Volunteers into the Line — 
Joins the Army destined for Holland— The Troops embark at Deal — 
Land at the Ilelder— Laxity of discipline— March for Sehagen— De- 
tachment under Sir Ralph Abercromby sent to surprise Hoonie — 
Iloorue surrenders. 

I WAS born on the 4th of August, 1781, in the village 
of Corbridgo, in the county of Nc miumberland ; of parents 
who may be said to have been among the middle classes, 
my father being a tradesman. They gave me such an edu- 
cation as was customary wdth people of their station in life ; 
viz. reading, -writing, and arithmetic. My mother having 
sprung from a pious race, was the first to implant in my 
mind any sense of religion ; indeed, it is to the spiritual 
seed sown in my heart by her during my youth, that I am 
indebted, under God, for having been brought, many years 
afterwards, to consider my ways, and to turn to Him. 
Nevertheless, being naturally of a sensual and wicked dis- 
position, I, as might be expected, spent a dissolute youth, 
which often caused great pain and uneasiness to my good 
and pious mother. But 1 did not continue long under the 
paternal roof ; for, having from my infancy a great predi- 
lection for a military life, I embraced almost the first oppor- 
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DEPARTURE FROM NORTHUMBERLAND. 


tunit^ tbat offered, after I became sufficiently grown, to 
e'lter into tbe militia of my native county. I enlisted on 
tbe 15tb of November, 1798, being then little more than 
seventeen years of age. I entered this service with the de- 
termination that, should 1 not like a soldier’s life, I would 
then, after remaining a few years in it, return home ; but, 
if I did like it, to volunteer into the line, and make that my 
occupation for life. It will readily be believed that this 
undutiful step affected deeply my excellent parents ; for 
though my father was not t/ien a religious man, he had a 
heai*t susceptible of the tenderest feelings ; and I really be- 
lieve that no parents ever felt more deeply the combined 
emotions of tender regret at my leaving them so young, 
and for such a purpose, and at the disghice which my way- 
ward conduct bad, as they imagined, brought upon myself. 
But though evil in itself, God overruled it for good to me, 
and, I trust, to them also. I would here remark that the 
life of a soldier was by no means considered in my native 
village, at that time, as at all creditable ; and when I some- 
times in my boyhood used to exhibit symptoms of a mili- 
tary inclination, I was often taunted with the then oppro- 
brious expression, Ay, thou likes the smell of poother,” 
intimating thereby that I was likely to disgrace myself by 
going for a soldier. 

I left my family in much grief in the beginning of 1799, 
and marched with several other recruits to join my regi- 
ment at Chelmsford in Essex, where we arrived in about 
a month, and where I began ray military career. I always 
liked a soldier’s life, consequently I did not suffer from 
many of those parts of it which are so unpleasant to those 
of a contrary disposition ; and, as I took pleasure in it, I 
of course made more progress in acquiring a knowledge 

of my duty than some others who set out with me. I was 
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early placed in the first squads an honour which I* con- 
sidered no trifling* one in thpse days,— hut none of us 
finished our drill ; for, in July of the same year, an order 
was issued, permitting such men as chose to extend their 
services, to volunteer into the line, in order to recruit the 
army then destined for Holland. We had previously marched 
from Chelmsford to Colchester, a distance of twenty-one 
miles, which march w'as to me, I think, the severest I ever 
underwent ; for being young, and totally unaccustomed to 
any thing like it, the w’eight of the musket, bayonet, ac- 
coutrements, and knapsack, appeared, towards the latter end 
of the march, to be almost intolerable ; but I kept up, al- 
though excessively tired. This will show how necessary 
it is at all times to accustom troops, destined for service, to 
move in such order as they will be expected to do when 
they take the field — for, if unaccustomed to the carriage of 
the knapsack, and to fi^quent marches with it for exercise, 
they will be utterly unable to perform any movement against, 
or in the face of an enemy, with that celerity necessary to 
ensure success. I volunteered, with se\ eral of my comrades, 
into the d6th regiment, or Pompadours, so called from their 
facings being Madame Pompadour’s favourite colour, and we 
set off (carried in w'aggons to accelerate our movements) 
for Canterbury, which we reached in two days and one 
night, having travelled without making a halt ; and there 
w'e joined the skeleton of our regiment, just then returned 
fi’om the West Indies, where twice, during the war, it had 
been nearly exterminated by disease. 

In a few days after our arrival, a selection was made through- 
out the volunteers for fit subjects for the light company, when, 
fortunately, both myself and William Sutherland (who had 
been in the same company with me in the militia, and who, 
from our names and size being so nearly similar, had fdways 
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SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY. 


stood next me in the ranks) were chosen for this, in my mind, 
honourable service/ I felt Rot a little proud at my advance- 
ment, as I considered it, (and as I believe the generality of 
soldiers consider it,) to be made a light-bob. 

The regiment had not at this time either arms, appoint- 
ments, or clothing ; but, being in a few days sent off to 
Barham Downs, where the army for Holland was assembled 
and encamjicd, w’e soon after were supplied with the neces- 
sM'y cqui])ment, and commenced without delay to drill and 
get the men in readiness for embarkation. At this time 
tlie flank companies of all those regiments destined for Hol- 
land were separated from their battalions, and formed into 
what are termed flank battalions. That in which my com- 
pany w as placed consisted of eleven Jight companies, the 
command of which was given to Lieut.-Col. Sharpe, of the 
9th regiment, an experienced and gallant veteran, who had 
commanded a similar battalion in the eastern district, under 
the Earl of Chatham. • The gi'enadier battalion was com- 
))Osed of an equal number of grenadier comjianies, and be- 
longed to the same regiments to which ours belonged. 
Before our arrival on Barham Downs, the first division of 
the expedition, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, had sailed ; 
and we soon' after w ere called out to fire a Jeu de joie for 
their capture of the Dutch fleet, and their having eflected a 
landing and gained a victory near the Helder. Nothing 
could be more brilliant than our display upon this occasion 
api)eared to me — w'e were nearly 20,000 strong, I imagine, 
and, being formed in oile extensive line, the firing of the 
fiu de joie produced a fine effect. To my non-military 
readers, perhaps, it will be necessary to explain what is 
termed ikfeu de joie* The usual mode is, when formed in 
line, for the fire to commence by signal with the right file 
of the whole, and each of those on their left take it up 
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rapidly in succossion^ so that» to a looker-on^ it has the ap*« 
pearance of a wild-fire running along the line ; but on this 
occasion we heightened the hjr:^>eginning with the 

right of the front rank only^ and when it had passed along 
by the front, the left>hand man of the rear rank took it up, 
and so it passed along by the rear to the right again. It 
appeared to me, at that time, certainly the finest sight 1 had . 
ever witnessed. Every heart present was elated with joy, 
and beat high to be led (m t0 share in those glorious achieve- 
ments which we were then celebrating ; but, alas ! we wrere 
then ignorant that we were as unfit at that time to suffer the 
• toils and privations of a campaign, as if we had never seen a 
soldier ; we Were all young, and inexperienced in the highest 
degree, and our discipline, a$ might be naturally expected, w as 
far from good; for, being an army hastily collected from every 
regiment of militia in the kingdom, the officers of course 
neither had that knowledge of the characters of their men, 
w'^hich is so essential, nor bad the latter that confidence in 
their officers, which only a service together for some length 
of time can engender, and which is absolutely necessary to 
secure an unreserved and active obedience to their commands. 
But the period of our embarkation fast approached ; pre- 
viously to which, we w^ere reviewed by his 'Royal High- 
ness the t)uke of York, (who was destined to command 
us,) accompanied by several others of the Royal Family, 
and by General Sir Charles Grey, my countryman. 1 be- 
lieve they all expressed themselves highly satisfied wuth 
our appearance and movements, and hoped that we w^oiild 
shortly add fresh laurels to those already^ gained by our 
forerunners. 

As it was expected to be a service of only a short dura- 
^tion, it was determined that the men should embark in 
what is called light marching*^ or « service order,” that is, 
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EMBARKATION. 


with only about half tho usual complement of necessaries^ 
consequently er^y soldier bad to leave a considerable por- 
tion of his thiiigs behind him ; and, in order to deposit them 
safely, empty casks were procured for each company, into 
which every man was ordered to stow his extra things, after 
being properly packed and labelled with his name, &c. This 
rather grieved me, for I had brought with me from home as 
good a kit (as the soldiers term it) as any in the army. My 
dear mother had prepared me shirts fine enough for any offi- 
cer, and abundance of them, but of those thus left I never 
saw one afterwards. During our stay in this camp, I never 
enjoyed better health or greater lightness of spirits, forget-* 
ful or heedless of the deep and lasting anguish which my 
late rash step must naturally inflict upon the hearts of my 
tender and affectionate parents ; but I was no doubt stimu- 
lated to this thoughtless forgetfulness of them, by witness- 
ing the animating scenes around me, where all was bustle 
and iiigh anticipation of more glorious doings. 

We marched from this camp to Deal, where we embarked 
in transports already prepared to receive us. As soon as we 
arrived we were instantly put on board, but never shall I 
forget the effect which the sight of the sea, and such a num- 
ber of ships of various sizes and descriptions, had upon me ; 
for before this I had never been near the sea, although I 
had marched from the north to the south of England. But, 
to add to all the strange things which then met my view, 
we were instantly on marching down put into a large boat 
that lay high upon the beach ; which, when filled with 
troops, they run down into the sea with astonishing rapid- 
ity, turning my stomach, as we entered the water, com- 
pletely topsy-turvy. The effect of all this can better be 
conceived than described ; we were immediately rowed off to, 
and put on board our transport, which happened to be a 
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brig called the Zephyr of Shields. Here also every thing 
was quite new to me ; but all was met and performed with 
the highest spirits, so iar as sea-sickness permitted. We 
remained on board two or three dayb before the fleet was 
ready for sea; but at length we sailed with a favourable 
breeze, and in two or three days more we made the coast of 
Holland, and soon afterwards came to anchor within the 
Texel. Every thing being ready for landing, and the fiel- 
der being in our possession, we disembarked there on the 
15th of September, 1799, having been just one week on 
board. We were formed on landing near the town, and wait- 
ed till some others had disembarked, before we moved off. 
Among those regiments which landed, 1 remember the 35th 
was one. This regiment, after coming on shore, was drawn up 
close to us ; they had not been long landed before the men 
began with their knives to cut off each other’s hair, which 
then was worn in the shape of a club ; this was done with- 
out any orders from their officers, and appeared to 
confess, such a breach of discipline, as 1 could not have an- 
ticipated; for though on the whole it was an improvement, 
as later usage has shown, yet I apprehend for a body of 
soldiers, without any permission from higher authority, to 
take upon them to break through the long-established cus- 
tom of the service, was such an utter renunciation of all 
obedience to authority, as directly to threaten with destruc- 
tion the best interests of the army to which they belonged ; 
however, at such a time it would perhaps have been attend- 
ed uith still worse consequences to have made an example 
of the offenders, although, had stricter discipline been en- 
forced from the outset, 1 feel assured the army in general 
would have benefited by it. 

Towards evening, we moved forward through the town of 
Helder, and proceeded on our route towards Schagen, and 
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halted for the night on the road^ and where such as could find 
l^buses, of which there were a few straggling ones in the 
neighbourhood, got into them. 1 awoke in the night, and still 
fancied myself on boai3 ship ; for the wind and rain were beat- 
ing violently against the little hovel into which a few of us 
had crept;i and I imagined it was the dashing of the sea against 
the bow of the vessel. Indeed so strong was this imagination, 
that when I got up, I literally could not stand steady, not 
having been Jong enough on board to acquire what is 
termed my sea legs that is, I had not learned the art 
of standing steady when the vessel heeled ; and, strange as 
it may appear to a person who has never been at sea, I 
believe most landsmen have the same feeling for some sliort 
time after being put on shore- We had^each man been sup- 
plied with a blanket while in camp on Barham Downs, but 
had no proper or uniform mode of carrying them ; w’e htul 
no great-coats, but made use of the blanket sometimes us u 
substitute in the morning, when we turned out to proceed 
on our march. We certainly made a strange appearance. 
Some had their blankets thrown around them, others had 
them twisted up like a horse collar, and tied over their 
shoulders in the manner of a plaid ; while some had them 
Stuffed into, and others tied on to the top of their knap- 
sack ; in short, we appeared like any thing but re^gular 
troops. We moved forward as soon as we were formed, and 
early in the day reached Schagen-bruck, where his Royal 
Highness stood to inspect us as we marched past. Near 
this place we fell in with some of the Russian regiments, 
they having landed nearly at the same time, and of wdiich 
nation there wore, I believe, about 20,000 troops expected 
to join our army. But if we appeared irregular and gro- 
tesque, I know not well how to describe them ; their rifle- 
men were shod with boots very much resembling those of 
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our fishermen, coming up considerably higher than the 
knee ; thus rendering them, I should imagine, incapable of 
celerity of movement, one of the chief requisites in a rifie 
corps; they also wore large cocked hats and long green 
coats. Their grenadiers were dressed more apropos, having 
high sugar-loaf shaped caps, mounted with a great deal of 
brass, and projecting forward at the top, with long coats, 
anti iraiters reaching above the knee. Their regular infantry 
wt?rc nearly similar to the grenadiers, only they wore cocked 
Ij'its inst'';Kl of caps. The regiment which we saw on this 
occasion iiad with it, I should think, full half as many fol- 
lowers as soldiers, some of whom carried immensely large 
copper kettles ; others the provisions, and others the officers’ 
baggage; in short, tjicse w’^ere the scullions, the cooks, and, 
5is it were, the beasts of bunlen of the regiment ; but this 
was a bad system, for it increased by one half the number of 
Mouths to fill, and must have been attended wdth the wwst 
consequences when provisions we»e scarce. The officers, 
[ remember, carried w hat w as formerly used in our service, 
a long sort of pole, with a head like a halberd, and called, I 
believe, a “ spoiitoon,” This, on passing a general at a re- 
view, Ihc olficor twists and twdrls around his head, precisely 
as a drum-major in our service does his cane. When w^e 
had passed his Royal Highness at the bridge, we moved for* 
ward to the town of Schagen, and took up our quarters in 
the church. I thought this extremely odd, as I had been 
accustomed to view so sacred an edifice with more reverence 
than to suppose they would quarter soldiers in it ; but w’c 
were stowed in it as thick as we could well be, and made the 
best of our quarters ; some taking the chancel, others the 
vestry, and some the body of the church*; nay, some even 
took up their lodging in the reading-desk and pulpit. We 
could contrive to make out the Lord's prayer in Dutch, 
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but could not well proceed further, although there is much 
similarity between that language and the English of my 
native county. Here, for the first time, we learnt that 
our brigade was what was called the reserve^ and commanded 
by Colonel McDonald of the 55th regiment ; but on this 
occasion and in Egypt, the reserve was not what is gene- 
rally understood by that term, for in both places it was 
composed of some of the best troops in the expedition, and 
was generally first called into action. On this occasion, the 
reserve consisted of the 23d Welsh iusileers, the 55th regi- 
ment, the grenadier battalion before mentioned, and our 
light battalion. 

We remained here till the 18tb, w’hen towards evening 
we were ordered under arms, having ^een previously sup- 
plied with provisions ; and, after every preliminary w'as 
adjusted, we set forward on our n^rcb towards the city 
of Hoorne, situated on the Zuyder Zee. Of our destination, 
the men, of course, w«ro totally ignorant, but no doubt 
the officers knew. It turned out that about 8000 troops 
had been appointed for this service, the execution of which 
was intrusted to that gallant old veteran, and hitherto suc- 
cessful general, Sir Ralph Abercromby. The intention 
was to make a rapid and extensive fiank movement during 
the night, and surprise and capture the said city, while his 
Royal Highness was to attack the enemy in front. We 
moved off as it became dark, but such was the state of 
the roads that it became the most trying and distressing 
march that I believe ever troops undertook ; the roads were 
literally knee deep in mud in most places, while every now 
and then they were rendered nearly impassable, both by the 
enemy having broken down the bridges over the innume- 
rable canals and dikes which intersect this countiy, and 
these canals in many places having ovOTflowed their banks. 
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None but those who have experienced this or something 
similar, can form an idea of the &tigpae attending a night 
march in such a country, where the column is large. We 
inarched, I think, in sections of about eight hie, that is, 
with eight men abreast in the iront rank, and the like num- 
ber in the rear rank covering them. Conceive, then, your 
arriving at an obstacle which the darkness of the night 
multiplies a hundred-fold. Not more than one man will 
attempt to* pass this obstacle at the same time, and he has 
to grope his way ; consequently all the other fifteen men 
must stand still, or nearly so, till he is over, before they 
each move on in turn. Multiply this by the 300 sections 
behind, and you will have a halt for the rear of probably an 
hour or more ; standing aU this while nearly up to the knees 
in mire ; or, what is worse, as each regiment has accomplished 
the task of getting over, this of course causes the others in 
the reqir to be drawing up towards it by degrees, so that pro- 
bably you are compelled to stand (o/, if^ ou choose, you may 
lie down in the mud) for a quarter of an hour, or more per- 
haps ; and then move on again for the space of a few hun- 
dred yards, and then another halt ; so that could you lie down 
to enjoy a little rest, the constant cry of « forward” resound- 
ing in your ears, just as you begin to close your eyes, renders 
it the most tiresome and trying situation that I know of. 
It is true, the head of the column does not sufier in an equal 
proportion with those in the rear, or a night march in an 
enemy’s country would be a dangerous operation. 

During this march, 1 remember, when the road was ex- 
tremely deep, some one on the right of my section called 
out that there was an excellent path a little beyond him ; 
when one poor fellow moved in that direction, but had not 
made many steps, till souse he went into a deep canal. 
Whether the man who called out bad been actually deceived 
by the smooth surface of the water, which appeared in the 
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(lark like a nice level road r or wlietber be did it through mis- 
chief, I know not, but the poor simpleton who followed his 
advice paid dearly for his curiosity, being with some diffi- 
culty extricated from his uncomfortable situation. I may 
observe that these canals or dikes skirt both sides of every 
road in this part of Holland, and are even made use of* as 
fences for the fields, there not being any hedges or walls 
that I remember to have seen. 

About break of day we reached the city, which at once 
surrendered ; but just before daylight, I became so exces- 
sively weary that I could not continue in the ranks any 
longer ; indeed men had been dropping out for some hours 
before, so that, I suppose, when the head of the column 
reached Iloorne, one half the number had fallen out ; for 
it was beyond the powers of human nature to sustain such 
excessive fatigue. 1, w’ith tw’'o or three others, got behind 
a house that stood by the roadside, and laid ourselves dowm 
on a paved footpath wdijcli led from the back-door. Never 
in my life did I experience a greater luxury than this ap- 
peared to be, where something hard, and that w#uld keep 
me out of the deep and' filthy mire, could be found to rest 
upon. 

I laid me down and slept as soundly as ever I did in my 
life for about an hour, which quite refreshed me. We then 
got up and set off with all despatch to overtake the column, 
which we came up with and joined just as they halted after 
reaching the city. None of the troops entered the place, I 
believe; but my battalion being towards the rear of the co- 
lumn, WUB at a considerable distance from it. All now lay 
down to rest, and such as had houses near them occupied 
them ; but those who had not, chose the driest parts of the 
canal bank or road, and all were soon buried in profound 
sleep, excepting those who were placed on guard. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Russian Allios carry BiTgcn — Allow themselves to be surprixed, 
and the whole Army forced fo retire to their former position — Skir- 
mishiiic in the vicinity of Old Patten — I'he Russians endeavour to 
force their way back to Bergen — The Russian and British Forces 
joinedf— The Enemy forced to abandon Egmont>op-Zee — Alkmaar 
surrenders — The Troops advance to Egniont Biiiiien — Skirrnisliiug 
—General Engagemei^t— The Enemy repulsed — The Forces retire 
to Zonud Wycjk— Amuatice concluded— Return to England. 

Prom daylight we had heard a heavy and constant cannon- 
ade towards our right and rear. His Royal Highness, with the 
remainder of the army, as was before intimated, had moved 
forward and attacked the main body of the enemy ; but as I 
did not witness this action, I forbear to relate what I heard 
concerning it, further than this, that the Russians who 
attacked the enemy posted in the neighbourhood of Bergen, 
having by some mismanagement allowed themselves to be 
surprised after having' earned that village, the whole anny 
had been obliged to retire to their former position. In con- 
sequence of this iailure, I believe, we were ordered towards 
evening to fall in, and (what appeared annoying in the ex- 
treme) to retrace our weary footsteps by the same dirty road 
by which had advanced. Nearly the same 'fatigue and 
misery were endured as in our advance ; but the column did 
not keep so much together as before, the men ftdling out 
by hundreds, so that the stoppages were not quite so great. 
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We did not return to Schagen after oifr retreat, but were 
cantoned in some villages in front of that town ; and a few 
days afterwards we were moved to the right of Schagen, 
through Schagen-bruck, to a farm hamlet called Zaand Wyck. 

Here we remained till the 1st of October ; but 1 should 
not omit to mention, that we had, during the intervening 
period, several marches, all of wdiich were made by night, 
and in which similar sufferings and fatigue were endured 
as in the march to Hoorne. This, it may probably be re- 
membered, was one of the wettest autumns almost upon 
record ; and in these marches we generally had the full 
benefit of the torrents which fell in this naturally wet 
country. I have actually seen the water running out at 
the bottom of the men’s trowsers like that from the gutter 
which carries the rain from the roof of "a house. When we 
had not a night march, we invariably had to be at our alarm 
post an hour before daybreak, ^ — and that being about four 
miles distant from our « quarter at this time, we never had 
what may be called a full night’s rest. 

Military men will know that the custom of being at the 
alarm post before daybreak is almost universal ; for, thu.. 
being the usual time of attack, it behoves those who are 
apprehensive of a visit from the enemy to be on the look- 
out, and to be prepared to receive them when they come— 
here they remain, till, as the vulgar phrase goes, << You can 
see a white horse a mile off,” that is, till it is clear daylight, 
and they have ascertained that no enemy is in the neigh- 
bourhood ; after which, if all be quiet, they retire to their 
quarters. Our accommodations at Zaand Wyck may be said 
to have been good, for our officers had a ffurmhonse to live 
in, and we had a good dry bam and other outhouses to lie 
down in ; and in which. I enjoyed some comfortable nights’ 
IcflgingB. But on Ist'of Octol»er, in the afternoon, we 
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were ordered to fall in, it having been previously intimated 
to us that we might probably have a brush with the enemy. 

We were, of course, all life and glee on receiving the in- 
formation, and the usual quantity of provisions having been 
issued, and every other preparation made in the night, 
we moved oif by the same road by which we had usually 
advanced to our alarm post. This we passed, and then en- 
tered a most unpleasant country to march through ; it being 
nearer the enemy, of course all bridges and other commu- 
nications had been destroyed. As we moved on, a little after 
daylight we were overtaken by the 11th b'ght dragoons, 
on which we were ordered to open to the right and left to 
let them pass us. They seemed in high spirits, and some 
of them cried out, as they passed us, “ Go on, my lads, 
lather them well, and we’ll come up and shave them.” 

Sir Walter Scott mentions this saying as made use of by 
some of the cavalry at Waterloo, as if it were at that 
time new ; but I can assure him it is .as old as 1799, if not 
much older, for 1 certainly heard it used on this occasion, 
and 1 know not but It may have been said long before. The 
ca.-*iry inclined, after passing us, to their left, while we 
kept down tow^ards the sea ; and soon after, on ascending a 
small eminence, we got a view of-the village of Old Patten, 
w'here we discovered about 10,000 or 12,000 of our army 
drawn up near the sea-beach. We passed them, and moved 
forward in the direction of a high range of sand-hills, which 
commenced about a mile beyondithe village, and which .over- 
looked all the plain below. Here the enemy was posted, 
and 1 was told that they began as soon as we wei’e within 
reach to cannonade us ; but fix>m the heMs of the men in 
front, I could not perceive any appearance of such cannon- 
ade, nor do 1 believe that any of their shot reached us. A 
little &rther on, however, we met a Russian yager, or ride- ' 
man, coming back and holding out his hand, which had been 
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wounded, and from which the bloo4, was flowing pretty co- 
piously. 

This was tb3 first blood that I had ever seen as drawn 
in hostile conflict, and it certainly produced a somewhat 
strange , effect upon me ; it showed plainly that we were in 
the immediate vicinity of that enemy we had so often talked 
about, and whom w^e hoped to conquer ; that now the time 
had arrived w’hich would infallibly prove what every man, 
boaster or not, was made of; and that it might happen that 
it was my lot to fall. Having reflected (nither confusedly I 
own) on the passing scene, before me, and offered up an oc- 
casional prayer to Him who alone can cover the head in the 
day of Wtle, we now approached the bottom of this sandy 
eminence, when my c(*mpany was ordered .to unfix bay- 
onets, (for we had previously pi?med*and loaded,) and dash 
on at double quick time till w'e came in contact with the 
enemy. No time was left for reflection now, the immediate 
duty we had to perforin occupied all our attention fully ; w^e 
soon got into a smart fire from the enemy’s riflemen, which 
we found was the only description of troops, except a few 
artillery, that we, had to contend with, their main bodies of 
heavy infantry being on the right and left of this sandy 
range, which in some places was about a mile in breadth, in 
others more or llss;* 

After the fight had fairly commenced, we kept but little 
order, owing partly to the want of discipline and experience 
in our people, and partly^to^q nature of the ground, which 
was rugged and uneven in the e^^tre^^e, being one continued.^ 
range of sand-hills, with hollows, more or lees deep between ' 
them ; and partly it may be attribute!^ tq -the ^^our of our 
young men, who pressed on perhaps too rapi^^. - We con- 
tinued to advance, And never once made a retrograde move- 
ment, the enemy regularly retiring from height , to height 

3 
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on our approach ; but they had greatly the advantage over 
us in point of shooting, their balls^ doing much more exe- 
cution than ours ; indeed ‘it cannot be wondered at, for 
they were all r^emen, trained to fire with precision, and 
armed with a weapon which^ seldom fails its object if truly 
pointed while we were (what shall I say) totally ignorgfnt 
of that most essential part of a soldier s. duty. They conse- 
quently suffered little from our fire ; but we could not believe 
this, and tried to persuade ourselves, they had either buried 
their dead in the sand >»efore wc cafne up to them, or carried 
them off as they retreated ; but experience has pince tayght 
me to know that We then must have done them little harm. 

About the middle of the day, as 1 and a young man of the 
name of Thomas Bapibroiigh (a countryman of my own, 
and who had volunteered with me,) were moving on in com- 
pany, in passing through one of the valleys to an opposite 
height, we were assailed by a little volley from a group of 
the enemy which we discovered on a hill in front of us ; one 
of which shots took effect in poor ilambrough^s thigh just 
about the ham ; he instantly fell, and re ared out most pi- 
teously ; I laid down my musket and endeavoured to hoist 
him on my back, in order to take hihi out of the fire, which 
they now poured in without int'ermissipn ; but in this I 
failed, for he was so completely disabled by the wound, as 
to be rendered totally helpless, and it was so extremely 
painful that he could not bear the least movement. 

1 felt constrained to leave him^ although I did so with re- 
luctance, telling him that 1 would push on to the height we 
had first in view, to which I then perceived some more of 
our men had advanced, and would drive the enemy from 
their position ; of course all this was not literally told^bim, 
but something to that effect was said ; and 1 fbund that the 
moment I left him they ceased to fire on him ; and, as I pro- 
A 2 
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misedy we did drive off the enemy. Shortly after, some of our 
own people came up to where poor Bambrough lay, and carried 
him off to the I’ear; he was sent to an hospital, where he soon 
after died, they not being able, I understand, to extract the 
ball. Soon after this, there were some tremendous Volleys of 
musketry heard on our left, apparently down in the plain 
below us. I, with one or two others, now inclined a little 
towards the left, in order to have a peep at the troops there, 
so hotly opposed to each other, in doing which, we still kept 
our line in front of the enemy’s skirmishers. 

We found it was the Russian army endeavouring to force 
their way towards the village of Bergen, the scene of their 
former disaster ; but they were most distressingly retarded 
by the innumerable canals or ditchesj^ by which the country 
was so intersected, and which were generally impassable by 
fording. On some occasions I could perceive, when they 
had found an entrance into an enclosure, and had fought 
their way to the farther side of it, they were obliged to 
retrace their steps, and get out by the same way by which 
they had entered, the enemy all this while pouring into them 
a close and destructive fire. This appeared to me to be most 
trying to their patience, and very disheartening ; but they 
bore it with great steadiness. 

'Meantime, our own heavy troops wero advancing on the 
right by the sea-beach, where was a plain of sand, of perhaps 
from 100 to 200 yards in breadth ; the sand-hills between 
the two wings, as 1 said before, being swept by us, assisted 
hy a small corps of Russian riflemen. We moved on till 
we got a little in advance of the Russian army, (which*, 
from the obstacles they had to contend with, did not make 
very rapid progress,) and immediately over the village of 
Bergen, which stood on the plain, dose under the sand- 
hills. Here, the enemy being in possession of considerable 
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field-works, plied us pretty plenteously with shells from 
their howitzers, (their guns they could not elevate suili- 
ciently to reiEich us,) but from which we suffered very little ; 
for our people being much extended, and the sand being 
deep, the bursting of the shells was attended with very little* 
mischief. Indeed, for a long time, I did not know what 
they were ; for, having several times heard a loud explosion 
pretty near, I actually looked round to see the gun, ivhich I 
imagined had fired, but could perceive nothing but a cloud 
of smoke rising from the spot, and the small bushes and 
herbs about it on tire. 1 thought it strange, and it was not till 
it was several times repeated, that we discovered what it really 
was, for my comrades were equally ignorant with myself. 

At length, towards the close of the afternoon, aloud and 
heavy fire of musketry broke out on our right, which con- 
tinued for a considerable time, and then ceased. This was 
our heavy infantry, who had advanced by the sea-shore, and 
who had now' approached the village of Egmont-op-Zee, 
where the enemy made a most determined stand, but at last 
were driven back with great slaughter, ai.d our people took 
possession of the •town. From this place the battle derives 
its name. A little after dark, the enemy abandoned Beigen 
also, so that we ceased any longer to be annoyed by their 
shells, which they continued to throw while they held pos- 
session of the place. But a short whiles before they retired, 
one was throwm, which pitched just close over my company, 
(for we had then been collected, and were formed in close 
order immediately above the town,) and w'here Colonel 
Sharpe and another officer were w’alking ; it lay for a second 
or two hissing and burning, and might be expected every 
moment to explode. Their road lay close past it ; the 
veteran however took no notice of it, but continued his 
walk and conversation the same as if nothing had occurred, 
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and without going an inch out of his way. It burst with 
a tremendous report, but fortunately without doing either 
of them the least injury. I confess I thought it rather too 
brave; for it appeared to me that he might have walked a 
little farther from it, or stopped for a moment or two with- 
out any imputation on his courage ; but people do not all 
see things exactly alike. 

Our loss in this action was but trifling, considering the 
extent of the operations. We had in my company only 
about fourteen or fifteen men killed and wounded ; among 
the latter were my two countrymen, Bambrough, as before 
noticed, and Sutherland. One man of our company, I was 
told, in charging a fieldpiece, was struck down by the wind 
of the ball, and which, althdugh [t did not touch him, 
brought blood from his mouth, nose, and ears ; he never 
after thoroughly recovGre<l the effects of it. I do not re- 
member ever to have felt more fatigued than I did after this 
day's work. Wc had marched before commencing the 
action, I should think, twelve miles or more. We had been 
kept upon the run the greater part of the day, and had fought 
over nearly as much more ground, through loose sand, some- 
times nearly up to the middle of the leg, and over ground 
so extremely imeven, that a few miles of leisurely walking 
on such, would be more than 1 should be able to accomplish 
now ; and we had been nearly all the day deprived of every 
sort of liquid, for our canteens were soon emptied of what 
little they contained in the morning, and having myself 
fired nearly 150 rounds of ammunition, the powder of which, 
in biting off the ends of the cartridges, had nearly choked 
me. What would I not have givemfor a good drink? I 
felt completely exhausted, and laid me down with the others 
with great good-will on the top of one of the sand-hills. 
But the night proved extremely wet, so that every one of 
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US was rery soon as completely soaked as if he had been 
drag^ged through a river; and^ to crown my misfortunes, 
1 was without a blanket. Here 1 must confess my folly, 
that others similarly situated may profit by my expe- 
rience. Soon after the commencement of the action a ru- 
mour was spread along the line of skirmishers, that the 
Duke, seeing the very arduous duty we had to perform, had 
said, Never mind, my lads, if your knapsacks are any en- 
cumbrance to you, and impede your running, throw them 
off, and I will take care you shall be furnished with others.” 
No sooner did this silly report reach my ears, than 1, with 
many others, equally simple, believed it, without taking 
time to consider that if even it were true, a knapsack and 
a blanket, (for they were together,) to be useful should be 
at hand when wanted. But, simpleton like, away went 
knapsack and blanket, and 1 felt greatly relieved in getting 
rid of such a burden, and now pushed on after the enemy 
with increased vigour, trying at the same time to persuade 
myself the report was true ; although I own I occasionally 
had my doubts on the subject. But*night rume on, as 1 have 
said, and such a one as 1 have seldom seen for w^et, and then 
I plainly perceived that I had played the young soldier. 

An officer of ours of the name of Lacy, who had formerly 
been the captain of the Northumberland light company, and 
who volunteered with us, offered any man half a guinea for 
the use of a blanket for that night only, but without being 
able to obtain one : this will give some idea of the kind of 
night it was. I had nothing for it, but just to put the cock 
of my musket between my knees, to keep it as dry as pos- 
sible, and lay myself down as 1 was* I endeavoured to get 
as dose as I could* to one who had a blanket, and lay down 
with my head at his feet, which he had covered up very 
comfortably with his blanket. The rain pelted so heavily and 
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SO incessantly on my face, that I ventfired after a while to 
pull a little corner of this man’s blanket just to cover my 
cheek from the pitiless storm^ and in this situation snatched 
a comfortable nap ; but he awakening in the night, and find- 
ing that I had made free with the comer of his blanket, 
rudely pulled it from off my fece, and rolled it round his 
feet again. 

I was fain to lie still and let it pelt away, and even in 
this exposed situation I got some sleep, so completely were 
the powers of nature exhausted by fatigue. At length morn- 
ing arose and showed us to oui'selves, and such a group of 
sweeps we had seldom seen. Our clothing was literally all 
filth and dirt ; our arms the colour of our coats with mst ; 
dnd our faces as black as if w'e had come out of a coal-pit. 
In biting off the ends of the cartridges, there are generally 
a few grains of pow der left sticking on the lips and about 
the mouth ; these, accumulated us they must have been by 
the great quantity of ammunition each of us had fired, and 
w'ith the profuse perspiration w^e were in dunng the heat of 
the day, abided to the wet which fell upon us during the 
night, had caused the powder to run all over our faces ; so 
that in the morning we cut the most ludicrous figure ima- 
ginable. However we immediately set about getting our arms 
again in trim, for though the enemy had left us masters of 
the field of action, they were not far distant from us. We 
soon got our firelocks again in fighting order ; that is, they 
would go off, though the brightness, on which a clean sol- 
dier piques himself, was gone past recovery at this time. I 
now felt rather sore from firing my piece so often ; the re- 
coil against my shoulder and breast had blackened them, 
and rendered them rather painful, and the middle finger of 
ray right hand was completely blackened and swoln from 
the same cause.. 
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At this time it was reported that a sad accident had oc- 
curred in our battalion ; a soldier of one of our companies, in 
cleaning his musket, had by some awkwardness allowed it 
to go off, and an officer being immediately in front of where 
he was standing, the ball hod taken effect upon him, and 
killed him on the spot. 

After getting ourselves brushed up a little, the whole bat- 
talion was brought together, and moved to the right into 
the town of Eginont-op-Zee, where the guards and 'some 
other regiments had been since the evening before, after 
beating the enemy out of it, as I before mentioned. We 
remained here for that day, during which Alkmaar surren- 
dered, and then advanced to the village of Egmont Binnen, 
or Egmont-op-Hoof, I am not certain which it is called, a 
few miles in front, and close by the sea. 

I omitted to mention, that our fight of the 2d took place 
over the ground from which Lord Duncan's victory derived 
its name, u e* Camperdown. This headland, I fancy, we must 
have passed during that day's operations — But to return. 
We remained in Egmont Binnen till th. morning of the 
6th, when my battalion was ordered to fall in and injirch 
towards the outposts, a few miles in front, in order, as we 
understood, to relieve our grenadier battalion, which had 
been out since the day before. We advanced by the sea- 
shore, but had not gone far before we saw and heai-d un- 
equivocal signs that we should have something more than 
outpost duty to perform ; the fact is, the enemy was ra- 
pidly advancing, their force in front having been greatly 
augmented by reinforcements ; but when about two miles 
from the village, we met a soldier of the 1 1th light dragoons 
bringing in a French officer, whom he had taken prisoner. 
He belonged to the* chasseurs-a-cheval, a sort of mounted 
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ll^ht troops, who can act either as infantry or cavalry, as 
occasion may require. When we met them, and while they 
stood talking for a moment, I could not help thinking it 
would have made a fine subject for a painting ; for the 
officer was most superbly dressed in dark green, with a rich- 
ly embroidered pouch-belt over his shoulder, and with a deep 
cut across his cheek, from which the blood was streaming 
over an extremely handsome face*; indeed he was altogether 
a most interesting figure, and, contrasted with the rough 
features and haughty bearing of the proud trooper who had 
taken him, produced a fine effect. The fellow gave his 
horse a slap over the flank with the flat of his sword, and 
set off with his prisoner, crying out, that there were plenty 
more ^f them to take, and that he would soon return and 
bring in another. 

As wc advanced, we could plainly perceive the enemy 
in front, skirmishing with our grenadiers, and we also saw 
that they possessed a pretty strong body of cavalry — a 
species of troops ive had not encountered on the 2d. We 
could distinctly perceive the cavalry wading into the sea as 
far as their horses could go, in order, as we imagined, to see 
past the point of a projecting sand-hill, which obstructed 
their view of the beach beyond it ; but when they perceived 
that the force which was advancing against them was not 
great, they attacked our grenadiers with increased vivacity, 
and w'e soon after came in contact with them, for they were 
advancing with as great rapidity as if no force was in front 
to oppose them. 

We soon perceived that they were nearly four times our 
numbers, and were obliged to adopt such a rme de guerre 
as is frequently practised by the weaker party, but which 
had no effect, I am sorry to say, on this occasion, -^that is, 
while one part of our force was dcirmishing, the remainder 
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got behind sand-hills a littl^n rear, and letting the mea’s 
heads just show oyer their tops, as if standing in columns of 
battalions, tried to induce the enemy to believe that each 
separate body which apppeared was of that force ; but no, 
Johnny (as the soldiers sometimes call the French) was not 
so easily gulled, for they had previously ascertaine(^ pretty 
accurately the strength of oiir force in front of them, by the 
operation of the cavalry before mentioned. They therefore 
pressed on us with the most desperate fury, and in over- 
whelming numbers. 

We maintained the action as well us our limited means 
permitted, and for a while kept tolerable order ; but as the 
fight became hotter, and the disparity of force more appa- 
rent, I regret to say, our young troops fell into consider- 
able disorder and confusion. This giving the enemy greater 
confidence, of course he availed himself of it, and attacked 
U9 with redoubled impetuosity ; and, I lament to say, our 
dismayed and disheartened young soldiers fell from one de- 
gree of confusion to another, till at h-ngth all order seemed 
entirely lost amongst us ; and wdiat >vas a* first a rather re- 
gular retreat, became at last a disorderly flight ; for wher- 
ever an attempt was made to check the ardour of the ene- 
my, the immense inequality of force they possessed soon 
completely overthrew the few that: stood ; and many were 
the brave fellows, both officers and men, who fell in this 
unequal contest, without their having the slightest chance 
of successfully opposing our impetuous foe. 

The flight now became more like a race than any thing 
else, and I imagine they drove us not less than three or 
four miles without giving us time to breathe ; but ,^'hen 
we had reached within about a mile of the village tve had 
left in the morning, we perceived some regiments advancing 
to our succour ; among them was the 23d, which advanced 
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ia line, and showed so good and steady a front as quite de- 
lighted us. We could also perceive to our left, that the 
Russians had become engaged with the force in front of 
them, and were holding it at bay ; indeed by this time the 
action had extended considerably into the country, and 
some others of the British troops, I understand, were soon 
engaged. 

On the coming up of the reinforcement, the 23d in par- 
ticular, our straggling and broken troops, which had been 
so wofiilly beaten, now united, and again advanced upon 
the enemy ; and when the 23d had given them a volley or 
two, the French gave way and retreated with as great pre- 
cipitation as they had advanced. In short the tables were 
turned upon them, and the pursuit of them now was equally 
rapid with our retreat before them a s*liort while previously ; 
and before the action ceased, we bad driven them consider- 
ably beyond where we encountered them in the morning. 
Night scarcely put an end to the action, for the firing con- 
tinued long after dark, each party being directed })y the fire 
from the arras of their opponents ; the unwillingness to de- 
sist on our part, I attribute to a desire of revenge for the 
disgrace they had inflicted on us in the morning. Towards 
the evening it came on exceedingly wet. 

Nothing could surpass the steadiness and fine appearance 
of the 23d, on entering into action ; but they were all old 
soldiers, while our two battalions were composed altogether, 
I may say, of volunteers from the militia, who had as little 
idea of service in the field, as if newly taken from the plough. 
I would just r(?mark here, that from what I have witnessed 
upon difterent occasions, I should never be inclined to put 
very much confidence in raw troops of whatever nation, op 
of what stuff soever they may be composed, for it is certain, 
that without being at all deficient in point of courage, they 
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have not that confidence in their own powers which soldiers 
who are inured to service possess ; and if hastily or hotly 
set upon, while without the aid and example of others more 
experienced than themselves, it is many chances to one I 
think that they will give way. So it was on this occasion. 
Nothing could exceed the materials of which these' two bat- 
talions were composed, had they had the advantage of a 
little more experience ; and no troops could fight better than 
they did, after gaining the support and countenance of the 
old regiments w hich were sent to reinforce them. 

But I confess with shame, we showed a great want of 
nerve in the early part of the day, although t(> any troops 
the occasion must have been one of severe trial. When the 
retreat had degenerated into a flight, and every one seemed 
intent only on making the best of his way to the rear, I, 
with some others who were among the hills, imagined we 
could get on faster if we took to the sea-beach, which, al- 
though it also was composed of deep sand, yet was level, 
and could not he so very fatiguing as climbing the innume- 
rable hills over which we had to retreat. Away we accord- 
ingly set for the beach ; but we had forgotten to calculate 
that if the beach would facilitate our retreat, it also would 
the enemy’s advance. This we soon discovered, for we bad 
scarcely descended from the hills when we found ourselves 
almost surrounded by the enemy ; and it W’as not without 
the utmost exertion in our power that w^e were enabled to 
eftect our escape, the balls flying thicker about us during 
our short stay here than they had done all the day before. 
My haversack was a great encumbrance to me on this occa- 
sion, for, having lost my knapsack as before related, I was 
obliged to stulf every thing I possessed into this inconvenient 
bag ; which, hanging so low as to knock against my thighs, 
greatly impeded my progress to the rear, and had nigh got 
me lodged in a French prison. 
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A girl, who had followed a grenadier belonging to mj 
regiment vdien he volunteered out of the militia, accom- 
panied her protector during the whole of this day’s 
operations, and shared equally with him every danger and 
fatigue to which he was exposed, and no argument could 
prevail upon her to leave him till the whole business was 
over, and till the battalion to which her sweetheart belonged 
w'-as sent to the rear at night. 1 am not certain whether 
it w’as his Royal Highness’s intention to have fought this 
day, or whether the action was brought on fortuitously ; 
but certainly, although w^e began the fight under very un- 
favourable circumstances, and things looked mther awkw^ard 
at one part of the day, no army ever got a more complete 
drubbing than the French did before the business terminated. 
I have since learnt that the action became general along 
the whole line towards the close of the day. Thus ended 
the last affair between the British and French troops during 
that unfortunate expedition. 

The next day we fell back upon Egmont Binnen, leaving 
sufficiently strong outposts to occupy the ground we had 
taken, and this day 1 was fortunate enough to pick up the 
shell of an artilleryman’s knapsack wdio had been killed in 
one of the late fights ; but for necessaries 1 was totally 
destitute, and began soon after to feel the effects of my folly 
in throwing away my own. A little before midnight of 
the evening of the 7th, we were again ordered under arms 
with all ffispatch and without noise, and had no doubt it 
was for the purpose of advancing as before, so as to reach 
the enemy’s line by daylight next morning. How great 
then was our surprise and disappointment, when we turned 
our faces towards the rear, and filed out of the village by 
the road leading towards our old quarters I moved on 
. in silence till we reached Egmont^op-Zee, where the flashes 
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from a large coal fire erected by way of lighthouse, shed a 
melancholy gleam over our columns as we passed beneath 
the hill on which it was erected. Here also by the sea lay 
innumerable dead bodies, both of men and horses, together 
with broken tumbrils and other sad emblems of the devas- 
tation which a few days previously had been made on this 
very ground ; for here it was that the heat and principal part 
of the action of the 2d took place, when the heavy columns 
of the opposing armies came in contact with each other. It 
would not be easy to describe our feelings as we moved 
sadly and silently along, knowing, as we now did, that we 
W'cre for over abandoning all the advantages that we had 
hitherto gained, after so much toil, privations, and loss as we 
had suffered ; but i^ was useless to repine. Our loaders 
must know better than we could possibly do, what state the 
army was in, and what likelihood remained of effecting the 
object for which we came into the country ; our duty 
therefore was to obey, without qu'^stioning the propriety of 
our present movement, however unpleasant it might be to 
our feelings. 

We passed by Old Patten, near to which the action of the 
2d commenced, and finally returned to our old quarters at 
Zaand Wyck, which we reached some time next day, and 
where I found my comrade Sutherland, who had been here 
for some days ; his wound, which w^as through the shoulder, 
not having disabled him from making his way thus far. He 
had some mutton already cooked, of which 1 partook with 
great relish, for I needed refreshment much; and after taking 
a swig out of his canteen, 1 laid me down and slept most 
soundly, rejoiced and thankful that I had so comfortable a 
home to return to. 

We remained in this quarter only a day or two, and then 
our brigade was removed' towards the left of the line. 
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which, as well as I remember^ rested upon Kolhorn. My 
battalion occupied the village of Basingohorn, to which we 
had retired on a former occasion ; I mean on our retreat 
from Hoorne. This was one of the villages farthest in 
advance, consequently it became an outpost. A night or two 
passed quietly, but on the seconder third night, a firing 
commenced from the advanced snentries all along the line. 
Whether the enemy had merely been making a reconnois- 
sance, or whether they had intended to advance in force, and 
our discovering them altered their plan, I know not, but 
think the former the more probable ; but be as it may, it 
had the effect of turning out our whole line of outposts, 
w’hich, as might be expected, prepared to give them the 
best reception we were able. I remen? her on this occasion 
putting in two balls \vhen we were ordered to load, as I was 
determined not to spare them, for I (with all my comrades 
I believe) felt sore at having been obliged to yield up all 
the advantages we had gained, to an enemy which we 
certainly did not consider as having fairly w'on them from 
us in action, hut who were more indebted to the severity of 
the weather, producing such disastrous consequences on oi^ 
young army, than to their prowess in the field. They 
retired, however, without giving us an opportunity of 
welcoming them in the manner we intended. A few days 
after this, on the 19th October, it came to my turn to be 
one of the advanced sentries. About break of day, wliile 
musing of many things, of home with all its comforts, and 
contrasting it with my then rather imcomfortable situation, 
I was suddenly aroused from my rev erie by the beating of 
drums and sounding of trumpets and music, &c., all along 
the French line, I could not conjecture the cause of all 
this, for although it is customary to sound and beat the 
reveille at this hour, yet never having heard the French do 
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SO before, I concluded something more than ordinary had 
occurred- to cause them to do so on this occasion, and I 
need hardly inform my reade^^ that I kept a good look-out, 
in order that they should not catch us na])ping. In a 
short while, however, the mystery was cleared up ; for an 
officer of ours came round all the advanced sentries to tell 
us, that, as an armistice hftd been concluded, we were not 
any longer to prevent the country- people from passing and 
repassing, as we had formerly had orders to do. I imagine 
the festive noises which I heard arose from this circumstance 
having taken place, for I believe the French were tired 
enough of the business, although ’^they had now become 
in some measure the assailants; or else the cessation of 
hostilities allow^ed th^m to resume their wonted custom of 
beating the reveille in the morning. 

Seeing we had failed in our attempt to wrest the country 
from the French, and that no hope now remained of our ever 
being in a condition to effect it, the prospect of returning 
home once more became a pleasing co .sideration, and I 
fuUy gave way to it. My comrades also now began to turn 
their thoughts homeward, and cheerfulness once more 
beamed on countenances which for some days past had been 
rather gloomy. But by this time the dysentery had made sad 
ravages among our young and inexperienced soldiery, for on 
a day soon after this, we could in my comjKiny muster on pa- 
rade only eighteen men out of one hundred, of which it "was 
composed at the outset. This inefficiency "was caused prin- 
cipally by disease, although we had certainly lost a fair pro- 
portion in the field. It was therefore well that our removal 
to a more favourable soil was about speedily to take place ; 
and wisely had his Royal Flighness acted in agreeing to 
evacuate a country, the climate of which had been so ex- 
tremely prejudicial to his army. About this time also, I 
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began to have my personal trials and sufferings ; for now I 
began to feel the full effect of my folly on the 2d inst., in 
throwing away my knapsack/for I had not a change of any 
description, and the consequence may be easily conjectured- 
Filth and vermin now began to add poignancy to my other 
sufferings, but I bore up against them all as well as I was 
able; and 1 have reason to thank God, that the strength of 
a good constitution enabled me to continue my duty with- 
out yieldin'^ for one day to the accumulated effects of these 
disagreeables. Soon after this also, the good people of 
England, commiserating our uncomfortable situation, sent 
out presents of flannel shirts and shoes, which arrived most 
opportunely. I was not fortunate enough to obtain one of 
the former necessary articles, but my sergeant kindly put 
me dow n for a pair of .-lu>cs, of which I stood in great need, 
and now beg to return my best thanks to the kind friends 
wdio sent them, although at the time we expected we should 
have to pay for them. In a short w hile after this, the gre- 
nadiers and light battalions were broken up, and each com- 
pany returned and joined its own proper regiment. We 
Joined ours (the 56th) at a weeshaus (or poorhouse}, 
situated on the great canal w'hich connects this part of 
Holland with Alkmaer, and not far from Schagen-bruck. 
Here we were occupied for a few days in putting things in 
the best order we could, previous to our embarkation. 

About the 3d November we marched for the Helder, 
from whence we went on board. On our way down, one 
of my comrades, who was not over scrupulous in expressing 
his sentiments, was railing bitterly against the mismanage- 
ment (as he imagined) of the expedition, and saying, << he 
hoped the next time we came to that country, should we 
ever come again, that we would leave it under more fevour- 
able circumstances.” General Manners (to whose brigade 
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we now belonged) was riding close behind, unknown to this 
complainer, and overheard every w'ord he said. When the 
soldier had finished, the General most good-naturedly rode 
up to him, and began to argue the matter with him. 
“ Why,” says he, although w'e are leaving the country, it 
is not from the enemy having compelled us to do so from 
his superior bravery or success in the field, for we have 
fought only five actions since landing, and in four of these 
we have been the conquerors; it is owing solely to the great 
sickness and consequent inofiiciency of the army that we 
have been compelled to this measure.” I could not Imt 
admire the affability and kindness of the General, and was 
fully satisfied myself, and so were all who heard him, of, I 
believe, the justness ofithe remarks he made. We reached 
the Holder the same day, where we remained doing duty 
till the 10th November, on which w'e embarked on board 
his Majesty’s ship Romney, of fifty guns, commanded by 
Captain Lawford, (afterwards by Home Popham.) She 
was only a small vessel of her (dass, and yet our whole regi- 
ment w^a&put on board her; we indeed were not very strong, 
but she ivas crowded beyond measure, for many, nay, most 
of the troops had not litemlly lying room, each company 
having barely the space between tw^o guns, which, I should 
think, is not more than twelve feet at the utmost, and even 
here the sailors, whether wnth or w ithout orders I know not, 
slung their hammocks over us. I particularly remember 
this being the case, for I had the second night, by way of 
securing room to stretch myself, lain down between decks 
early in the evening, and had had some little repose, when 
a sailor, whose hammock was slung right over me, and 
while standing and making it^, put his foot right on my 
cheek, and stood there till he had finished. 1 know not 
whether he knew that it was a human head he w^as treading 
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on, but I judged it best to be as quiet as possible; preferring 
the pain of bearing liis weight on iny head, rather than, by 
moving or crying out, to inc.ur the risk of his foot slipping, 
and peeling the skin off my face. The voyage was fortu- 
nately short, for in seven days we landed at Yarmouth, glad 
and rejoiced that this unjdeasant and ill-fated expedition 
was terminated. I know not whether my reader is old 
enough to remember the autumn of which I have been 
speaking, but to me it appeared one of the wettest and most 
uncomfortable that I ev<‘r reinonil)er; and it was here, 
while exposed to its effects, that were laid, most probably, 
the seeds of that severe })ulmonLC affection from which I 
have since suffered so muejn 
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We landed at Yarmouth on the 17th November, and the 
next day martlied to Norwich, where we remained a few 
days, and where we found the ^leople remarkably kind and 
attentive to our comforts ; and, indeed, we now cut a most 
sorry figure, being literally nothing but rags and dirt ; it 
was c<‘rtainly a sad tax on the good landlords on whom we 
were billeted, to be compelled to find us lodgings, for we 
never left the beds unoccupied by some of the uncomfort- 
able companions of our travels when we arose in the 
morning. 1 here began to find myself very unwell, for 
though I had borne up against sickness in the field, I could 
not now receive my food without feeling the most afiflicting 
nausea, my stomach being completely out of order ; and it 
was no wondc*r, for we had been compeHed for several weeks 
past to drink the brackish water of the ditches of Holland, 
no springs (that ever I saw') being there to be found, and 
the little water in their wells, when we arrived in the 
country, being speedily exhausted. We had also been depri- 
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vcd of salt nearly all the time of our sojourn in that coun- 
try, one of the greatest privations that I know of. Through 
the nursing of my kind landlady, however, I gradually re- 
gained my appetite, and with it my health, for which I have 
reason to be truly thankful to Him who has ever dealt so 
mercifully with me. 

In a few days we left Norwich on our route to Chelms- 
ford, and on our way passed through Bury St Edmunds, 
where my late regiment, the Northumberland militia, was 
guartered ; they vied u ith each other in showing us kind 
attentions, but our miserable appearance put the soldiers of 
this regiment sadly out of love with the regular sendee. 

We did not remain at Chelmsford long, but marched 
again for Horsham in Sussex, on v hich occasion I for the 
first time had a view of the metropolis, as w e passed through 
it, by w^ay of Whitechapel and London Bridge, t^’c. At 
Horsham we were quartered during the remainder of this 
winter. About the 10th or 12th of February 1800, we 
marched for J’ortsrnouth, where w^e embarked for Ireland 
on the 14th. On this occasion the regiment w'as put on 
board tw^o first-rate frigates ; the Endymion w’-as that on 
whidh the left w ing w ent on board, but I do not recollect 
the name of the other. An agreement was entered into be- 
tween the tw’o captains, I understood,, to sail for fifty 
guineas, the}’’ both being considered fast vessels ; our des- 
tination w^as Cork ; they wercf to start together, and the 
first there of course to be the winner. 

We sailed with a favourable breeze, and got on most 
delightfully, having, soon after sailing, parted from our 
antagonist, and passing, if 1 recollect right, inside the 
Isles of Scilly, we in a few days drew near our destined port. 
But on the 19th, as we were pushing on with all our might, 
having every stitch of sail set, a squall came on so suddenly, 
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that, before she could be stripped of her superfluous cloth- 
ing*, she was actually running bows under water, the sea 
entering the bow-ports, and making its way along between 
decks, like to wash every thing away before it. At this time 
the log was hove, and we were going at the (I believe) 
unparalleled rate of flftcen knots an hour. But unfortunately 
for our captain, the vessel w^as completely driven out of her 
courae, and towards evening we entered the harbour of 
Kinsale, thus losing the flfity guineas, although we were no 
doubt the better sailer. 

This was the iirst gale I had experienced, and I did not 
relish it ; but when we entered the harbour, u here the 
water w’as quite smooth, the Sensation I felt was most 
delightful, after having been bufleted most violently by 
the sea without. The next day we landed, and were billeted 
in Kinsale, and here I had the first view of Irishmen and 
Irish manners. I need not attempt to describe them ; for 
could I, so man;]g^have done it before me, that the subject 
is almost exhausted. In a day or two after landing, we 
marched to Cork, where the right wing had been landed, 
and with which we of course formed a junction. 

We remained in Ireland from this time till the peaee of 
1802 ivas concluded, and w'ere quartered successively in the 
towns of Cork, Kilkenny, Clonmel, Fermoy, and Kinsale ; 
but os there was nothing which could interest a reader that 
occurred to me during this period, I shall pass it over in 
silence, save mentioning the following : — In the year 1800, 
it is well known the utmost distress was experienced by the 
poor of both countries, a scarcity, the effects of the wet 
harvest of 1799, having grievously afficted all the British 
dominions. But in Ireland, the Sufferings of the poor were 
great, beyond the conception of an Englishman who has not 
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witnessed them, and many hundreds of them, I believe, 
actually perished of want. 

But my tale relates more immediately to my own sulfer- 
ings and those of my comrades ; for we had then but what 
was termed a « black shilling a day,” that is twelve pence 
Irish, an English or white shillingj or Hog, going in that 
country for thirteen pence ; w’e had not then any beer 
money either, but had solely this black shilling to subsist 
on. Meat at this time was no less than lOd. per lb., of 
which each man received half a pound ; bread was 5d. per 
lb., of which we also got half a pound. This half pound of 
bread, and half pound of meat, and that not of the best, was 
all we had to live on, and do our duty, which was not always 
of the easiest description. The remspuder of our shilling was 
taken to furnish necessaries, washing, pipeclay, d:c., for I 
do not remember that we ever laid in any sort of vegetables 
for the pot. Potatoes were out of the question, for they 
were no less than three shillings a stone of fourteen 
pounds* 

Although we did not absolutely suffer w^ant, the reader will 
perceive that we w ere but sparely dieted ; the consequence 
ivas, innumerable robberies of potato helds, and gardens, 
&c., in the neighbourhood of our quarters ; and many were 
the men that got punished for this crime, but it could not 
be put a stop to, for hunger is not easily home. Indeed, 
on one occasion, I myself was seduced, by the persuasion of 
my comrades and by the cravings of hunger, into the com- 
mission of this crime. I remember well 1 was on what was 
termed the Commissariat guard, a short distance from the 
town of Fermoy, when my companions, thinking it a favour- 
able opportunity for pt^uring something to eat, prevailed 
upon me to accompany them to a garden near the bridge, 
into which we entered, and each of us returned loaded with 
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a fine cabbag'e, and which afforded ns an excellent meal after 
our relief from guard. It is impossible to justify such an act, 
but the reader will be convinced, I trust, that sheer hunger 
alone urged me to the perpetration of this crime. Others, I 
have no doubt, were equally ill off, who did not resort to such 
disgraceful means of satisfying their hunger, but bore it 
with patient resignation. I believe that such was the case, 
and take shame to myself for yielding either to the calls of 
nature or the solicitations of my companions, some others 
of whom were not so scrupulous. During this distressing 
season I sold a watch which had formerly been my father’s, 
and with which I felt extremely loath to part. I also re- 
ceived a little money from home, all, or nearly all, of which 
W'as expended in prociy^ing food. 

The hedges and fields, &c. in the vicinity, w’erc ransacked 
in all directions, for the purpose of procuring bramble- 
berries, nettles, &c. A'c. ; in sliort, for any thing that was 
eatable. Such was our situation during several months, 
while under the command of I^ient.-i/ol. Skinner, wdio, 
although an excellent officer, had little idea c i disposing of 
a soldier’s pay to the best advantage ; hut latterly we were 
commanded by Major Keating, who, making the comfort 
of the soldiers under his command his continual study and 
delight, soon adopted a system which secured to us plenty 
in comparison of our former state. He left off the meat and 
bread save occasionally, and procured for us plenty of oat- 
meal and milk, by which means our wasted bodies began 
shortly after to resume quite another appearance* 

We were quartered at Lap’s Island, in Cork, when the 
news arrived of peace having been concluded ; and as the 
bulk of the regiment had volunteered from the militia for 
five years, or during the war, measures w'ere taken for dis- 
charging all those who did not re-enlist either into their own 
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or other regiments. My mind was fully made up to return 
home ; for although, as 1 said before, 1 never repented of 
haying entered the regular service, yet I knew that the 
anxiety of my dear parents for my return was so great, that 
1 had settled it fully in my own mind to leave the army. 

Another reason operated with me partly in forming this 
resolution-^I had persuaded myself that I ought to have 
been promoted — for I judged myself fully capable of con- 
ducting the duties of a non-commissioned officer, and I 
flattered myself my conduct had been generally unexcep- 
tionable ; but I was disappointed, for the great numbers in 
my company, who w’ere judged both more deserving and 
better qualified, and withal better-looking soldiers, put it 
out of the question fur me to look forwjird to promotion. 

I was in this state when an officer and a party of the 
Rifle corps arrived at Cork, to receive such of the men of 
the different regiments then about to be discharged, as 
chose to volunteer, for this novel, and, as some tliought, 
dangerous service. I cannot account for the impulse with 
which I w'as urged on, from the moment 1 had seen one of 
the men, to enter this corps. Something strange seemed 
to push me on, contrary to the full determination to return 
home, w hich had possessed me an hour before. I will not 
attempt to account for it, hut such was the fact. I imme- 
diately, with some others of my regiment, gave in my name 
as a yolunteer for the Rifle corps, and was in consequence 
in a day or ti;!i|||6wom into that corps, in which I have ever 
considered it an honour to serve, and which I have reason 
to thank a kind and oyerruling Providence 1 ever entered. 

No news of course could be so aifiictive to my dear 
parents, as to hear of the last rash and irretrievable step 
which I had taken. It had wellnigh broken their hearts, 
for they fully calculated on my returning home, as I had 
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written to that effect. Judge then of their surprise and sor- 
row, when they learnt that I haJ entered, what was deemed 
by some, a condemned corps, and that for life — and that the 
West Indies w’ould no doubt soon he my grave. 

On my leaving the 56th, the officers of my company 
expressed their regret that I should quit the regiment, and 
told me, that although the mode hitherto pursued of keeping 
all the best-looking men in the light company had kept 
many from obtaining promotion, w ho otherwise would have 
been made non-commissioned officers, yet that mode was no 
longer to be adhered to, and that I might shortly expect 
to be promoted into another company, if I would consent to 
remain. I thanked them, and told them I had made up my 
mind, on which they (^oh gave me a certificate as to cha- 
racter, &c., recommending me to the officers of my new 
corps, and which were of service to me afterwards. 

The sergeant who had been sent to receive us, at once 
became my stanch friend, and employed me, as the party 
was now become prett}'^ strong, to act as a non-commissioned 
officer. Every thing went on quite smoothly, and I felt 
happy in my new corps, and in my ne^v employment. 

We marched soon after to Waterford, and thence to Pass- 
age, and there embarked for the Isle of Wight, and with- 
out encountering any remarkable event arrived at Cow es on 
the 27th June, 1802 ; here w e remained a day or tw’o, and 
then marched for the regiment in Sussex. We found them 
at East Bourne, although Blatchington wallhieir quarter, 
but they had been sent out of it on account of the assizes 
or election, I do not remember which. 

We immediately commenced 'our light drill, in wdiich I 
took great delight ; but most of all I liked the shooting at 
the target. As recruits, W'O were first drilled at what is 
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termed the horse, u e. a machine to assist young riflemen 
in taking aim. At this I pleased my commanding-ofHcer so 
much the first time I tried, that he ordered me to the front, 
and told me to load, and fire at the target. I did, and made 
a pretty good shot, hitting pretty near the bnU's eye ; on 
which he made me load again and fire, and hitting that also, 
he made me go on till I had fired ten rounds, all of which 
hit the target, and two of which had struck the hull’s eye. 
The distance indeed w^as only fifty yards, but for a recruit, 
that is, a person unaccustomed to rille-shooting, he called it 
a w'onderful exhibition, and in consequence he gave me 
sixpence out of his pocket, and ordered me home. I 
thought the reward quite inadequate, so natural is it for us 
to overrate our own doservings. 

This officer (Major Wade) was one of the best shots 
himself tliat I have almost ever seen. I have known him, 
and a soldier of the name of Smeaton, hold the target for 
each other at the distance of 150 yards, w’^hile the other 
fired at it, so steady and so accurate was both their shooting. 

I continued to maintain my character as a good shot, 
which in a rifle corps is a great recommendation, and pro- 
ceeded in acquiring a knowledge of my other duties with 
such steadiness as obtained the approbation of my officers. 
We soon after marched to Chathara — and while there, 
several non-commissioned officers being employed on the 
recruiting service, I was employed in doing the duty of one, 
having beenvp^inted what is termed a chosen man.’* 

I must record the manner of my appointment.^ An act- 
ing-seig’eant was doing the duty of pay-sergeant of our 
company, but he took it into his head to go all wrong, 
spending the money int^sted to him for the payment of 
the men. Efe of course was deprived of the situation ; and on 
this occasion it was, that the officer commanding the com- 
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pany came to me one day, and said to me, « Surtees, I 
shall be forced to make you & chosen man.” I thanked 
him, but could not help reflecting* on the strange mode of 
expressing himself which he had adopted. The fact is, I 
believe, without thinking about the opinion I must form of 
the compliment ^he was paying me, he had been indeed 
forced to it, for he had no one to pay the company besides ; 
and as I was not yet dismissed from the drill, it was an un- 
precedented measure. But he need not have told the whole 
truth on this occasion, for I should have been no worse a 
non-commissioned officer, had he been more complimentary ; 
but he was a ylain man, and not much given to compli- 
ment. 

On our march hitl^er, some of the men broke into the 
plate chest of the officers’ mess, wdiile the baggage stopped 
in Maidstone ; one man w^as discovered, and tried for it, 
and sentenced to receive 800 lashes, all of w’hich he look 
at one standing, and that without evincing much suffering ; 
this was the most I ever saw^ inflicted at one time. 

We marched again from Chatham in September, and on 
the 2d of October arrived at Thorncliffe- While here, my 
parents interested Mr Beaumont, INI.P. for my native coun- 
ty, to solicit my discharge from the Honourable Colonel 
Stewart, my then commanding-officer, they paying the re- 
gulated sum to the government. The colonel sent for me, 
and talked with me on the subject, and argued most forci- 
bly in favour of my remaining in the saying he 

had intended to promote me the first vacancy ; and that he 
had no doubt whatever of seeing me one day an officer. I 
own my views were not so Sanguine ; but his reasoning 
prevailed, and I consented to remain. Soon after, an op- 
portunity offering, 1 was appointed corporal on the 24th of 
the same month. 
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Here again I had disappointed my beloved and tender 
parents, for it was not without considerable trouble and dif- 
ficulty they obtained the interference of Mr Beaumont, and 
now I had again thrown cold water on all their endeavours 
to obtain my discharge. 1 fear 1 have much to answer for, 
as respects my conduct towards them. May God forgive 
me ! 
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Made Pay-sergeant — Moral Beflections — Wreck of a Dutch East 
Indiantian — Kediioed Officers — War with France in 1803— Encamp- 
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October, 1806 — Vicissitudes at Sea — Land at Cuxhaven — ]Mareh to 
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quence of the defeat of the Allied F.»rces at Aiisterlitz: — The Allied 
Forces evacuate Germany — Ile-emltarkatioii of the troojis — The 
Ride Corps, or 94th, laud at Yarmouth. 

• 

Having g^ivon satisfaction as a corporal, I was shortly 
after appointed acting-sorgeant ; and in that capacity also, 
having pleased my officers, I was, on a vacancy occurring 
on the 19th of February following, ap; ointed sergeant, and 
given the payment of a company. My h^ud was almost 
turned by such rapid promotion, and I began in earnest to 
contemplate the possibility of my colonel’s predictions be- 
ing one day verified. Kind Providence watched over me, 
however, and kept me from being too much elated, and of 
committing m)’self as I gtherw’ise might have done. In- 
deed I many times did commit things which, if strictly 
searched into, w'ould ha¥e brought censure upon me, and 
lowered the high opinion that both myself and others enter- 
tained of me ; but nothing that openly violated the law by 
which I w'as then governed (although many of God's laws 
I daily transgressed) was done by me. 

I w'as at this time, although careful to secure the good 
opinion of my officers, little solicitous to please Him who 
had alone lavished all this bounty upon me. Indeed I be- 
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lieve I was as ungodly at this time as I ever remember to 
have been, and yet He caused me to prosper. Oh I how 
I ought to feel shame and confusion of face at the recollec- 
tion of such abused goodness and mercy I May He pardon 
me for Christ’s sake 1 

A short while before my appointment as sergeant, a most 
melancholy occurrence took jjlace in the neighl)ourhood of 
our cantonment. A largo Dutch East Indiaman, outward 
bound to Batavia, and full of troo 2 >s, in passing down chan- 
nel, mistook, I understand, the light at Dungeness for one 
on the French coast, and in consequence stood in towards 
Dymchurch wall instead of keeping out to sea. As might 
be expected, she was not long in striking on the wall, run- 
ning with her bow quite close under* the road, and in an 
instant, almost, went to pieces ; and although numbers of 
people were early at the spot, and some, I believe, at the 
very moment she struck, they could render the unfortunate 
sufferers no effectual aid, although only a few yards distant 
from them. Out of about 800 persons on board, only seven 
men were saved. Many poor fellows, I understand, attempted 
to swim on shore, some on planks, and others without any 
aid ; but such was the tremendous swell, and the general 
destruction of the ship so rapid, that only those seven be- 
fore mentioned succeeded ; and tljey not without being all 
more or less injured by pieces of the wreck. An admiral, I 
understood, was on board, and pefished ; several beautiful 
females were afterwards cast ashore among the dead, the 
wives or daughters, no doubt, of some on board ; they were 
for the most part nearly naked, so that it is conjectured 
they had been in bed. 

As might be expected, the allurement to plunder so va- 
luable a wreck was not resisted by the natives of this part 
of the coast, but Colonel Stewart humanely placed strong 
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bodies of the regiment at different points where the wreck 
had drifted, to secure as much of the property as he could 
for the Dutch government, and also to collect and bring in 
the numerous dead bodies which floated along the shore ; 
all of which he had decently interred in the churchyard at 
Thorn cliffo, and had the poor wounded survivors taken into 
hospital, wdiere every cave w'as tfiken of them. Indeed no- 
thing could exceed the unremitting attention which he paid 
both to the dead and living on this most melancholy occa- 
sion, and for which he received, as he well merited, the 
thanks of the Dutch government. 

About this period we had several individuals serving in 
the corps as soldiers, who had been officers in the army 
during the late war, but who, from different causes, had 
been reduced to the necessity of enlisting as private soldiers. 
The first that I remember was a person of the name of 
Conway Welch, who, I understood, had been an officer, and 
I think the Adjutant of the Surrey K angers. He got on to 
the rank of Corporal, but, being excessively . ild, I believe 
he never attained a higher rank. I do not remember what 
became of him. 

The second was called Hughes ; he was, I believe, when 
he enlisted, actually in the receipt of half-pay as a lieutenant 
of the line. He was a person of good conduct, and was 
soon promoted to the rank of corporal, and the colonel took 
him for his own private clerk, or secretary, as he was deno- 
minated ; but he did not remain long in this situation, for 
he w’as shortly after called upon full pay of his rank in the 
army. I believe his case was a singular one. 

The third unfortunate individual was of the name of Tait. 
He had been a captain in the Caithness Legion, but re- 
duced when the regiment was broken up at the peace. He 
conducted himself extremely well for some time after he 
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came into the regiment, and got on so far as to become 
pay-sergeant of a company. But in this situation, having 
consideraldc sums at his comn^nd, he became involved 
through his dissipation, and being unable to extricate him- 
self from his difficulties, he adopted the fatal resolution of 
Committing suicide, and accordingly, When quartered at 
Woodbridg^i, he one day retired to his room, loaded his 
rifle, and blew out his brains. 

The story of the fourth individual is a scarcely less me- 
lancholy one. llis name w^as MT.rauglilah. 1 had known 
him while serving in my late regiment, a^ he had been an 
officer in the light company of the 33th regiment, and 
stood next in the light battalion to the company to which 
'I belonged. He, shortly before our embarkation for Hol- 
land, got involved, through a gambling transaction I heard, 
and was in consequence obliged to dispose of his commis- 
sion, which, it would appear from this, he had originally pur- 
chased. But interest ^vas made in his behalf, and he was 
permitted to accompany his regiment to Holland in the 
capacity of a v<iliinteer, and he accordingly assumed the fire- 
lock and bayonet in place. of his former weapon, the sword. 
He was fortunate enough to obtain another commission 
before the return of the troops to England, but how he be- 
.Cii&i6v^prived of that I have been unable to learn. But 
about 4he latter end of 1803, be enlisted as a private in my 
carper His conduct here was far from good, and he con- 
sequently never rose higher, for he was continually in scrapes 
from his dissipated habits ; and becoming tired of the re- 
straint laid upon him by the strict discipline which our ex- 
cellent comraa^ding-officcr enforced, he one day made an 
attempt to desert and join the French at Boulogne, and was 
jacked ^ Sy one of our cruisers in endeavouring to cross 
the channel in an open boat. He was brought back hand- 
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cuffed, and lodged in the guard-house one day when I hap- 
pened to be sergeant commanding the guard. 

As I looked on him, I could not help reflecting on the 
strange vicissitudes whiclf attend some men in their passage 
through life. Here was a person whom I had known onl}'' 
a few years before while encamped on Barham Dovrns, a gay 
and handsome young officer, moving in the circle, of men of 
gallantry and honour ; and now behold him a wretched cul- 
prit, stretched on the wooden guard-bed, manacled like a 
felon. In contrasting his miserable situation with my own 
so much liappier lot, w'hat ample cause had I for gratitude 
to that kind and indulgent Providence, which had preserved 
me from those excesses, which entailed so much misery on 
others. He was shortly after tried by a general court-mar- 
tial, and transported as a felon for life. I understand a sister 
of his was at Thorncliffe at the time of his trial, &’c., the 
wife of a brevet lieutenant-colonel in the 4th regiment. 
What must she have felt ! 

It will be recollected that, in 1803, war again broke out 
between this country and France, as my preceding story had 
intimated. The army was consequently augmented tigaiii, 
and my corps, till now called the “ Rifle Corps,” w as made 
the 95th. This year a camp was formed on Thoniclilfe, 
under the command of that able general and excellent man 
Sir John Moore. This was termed by .some the Vah- 
guard of England,” for here it w^as that tile then threatened 
invasion of this country by Bonaparte must most likely^hafe 
taken place, it being immediately opposite to the' grand 
camp then forming at Boulogne. Daily rencontres took place 
between our cruisers and his far-famed* flotilla ; and on one 
occasion, the belief that he was sending forth his invincible 
host was so great, that our camp was struck, the troops 
turned out, and received each man iiis sixty rounds of am- 

c 
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munition ; the waggons and carts were all put in immediate 
requisition, and the inhabitants were flying in all directions. 
But to our disappointment, I wull not say whether disagi'ec- 
able or otherwise, it all ended in smoke ; it happened to have 
been some of his flotilla making a movement along the coast, 
which had been set on by our cruisers and pretty roughly 
handled. 

We remained in this camp till the 24th of November, I 
think, having occasionally before this period had our tents 
blown from ^ over our heads by the autumnal gales. The 
next year a more formidable camp w’as formed on the same 
ground, the force having been augmented by a second line? 
composed of regiments of militia. This year also, like the 
last, passed over without witnessing the long-threatened 
invasion of Old England, although Bonaparte, in the pride 
of his heart and the vanity of his mind, had begun to erect 
a monument near Boulogne, to commemorate that glorious 
achievement. 'My regiment, on the breaking up of the 
camp, marched into Hythe Barracks, where we remained 
till the month of April, 1805. 

In the spring of this year another volunteering from the 
militia into regiments of the line was ordered, on which 
occasion I w'as selected hy my commanding-officer, Lieut.- 
Colonel Beckwith, to accompany Lieutenant Evans, of the 
regiment, down to my native county, to receive such men 
r)f the militia regiments there as choice to enter the 95th. 
On this occasion we were very successful, having obtained 
between seventy and eighty men from the different regi- 
ments in the north. It was on this occasion that I had the 
first opportunity, since I became a soldier, of visiting my 
native village, and my greatly-distressed parents and family. 

I need not describe the meeting that took place between 
us, on my first seeing them — it will he better conceived 
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than told suffice it to say, joy and sorrow were strangely 
mingled together — joy to see me once mose safe and sound 
— but sorrow that the line of life I had adopted should s(» 
soon, so veiy soon, call upon me to part from them again, 
111 fact, I could only remain with them three days, at the 
end of which, I had orders to join my party at Morpeth. 

With this respectable batch of volunteers we marched, 
and joined the regiment at Canterbury, whither it had been 
removed during our absence, and, on our arrival, recei- 
ved the thanks of our commanding-officer for our exertions. 
Here, and at this time, a second battalion to the 95th was 
formed, the sergeant-majorship of which I was in hopes of 
obtaining ; but in this I was disappointed, for a sergeant, 
who was both much dider than me, and had much stronger 
claims than I could pretend to, was selected for the situa- 
tion ; and although he did not turn out so well afterwards 
as was expected, yet these circumstances^ought to have 
satisfied me at the time that no injustice was done me by 
liestowing it upon him. But such was ' iy folly, and the 
over-high opinion I entertained of my own merits, that I 
could not quietly acquiesce in this most just arrangement ; 
and foolishly imagining myself ill-used, the chagrin of which 
drove me to the adoption of one of the worst expedients 
possible, T immediately took to drinking and to the neglect 
of my proper duties, thinking, like an ass as 1 tvas, that I 
should thus revenge myself for my supposed ill-usage, for- 
getting that it was only on myself that this revenge could 
ultimately fall. However, the same good Providence 'which 
has mercifully and so continually watched over me, stepped 
in to my aid in this my most dangerous situation ; for one 
day my captain, who had always been ray friend, sent for 
me, and urged upon me the folly and the baseness of my 
present conduct, and the unhappy consequences to myself 
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that were likely to result from persisting in a course so 
absurd and blame-worthy. This, with iny own reasoning 
on the subject, brought me at length to a better disposi- 
tion of mind, and induced me once more to resume my duties 
with cheerfulness and alacrity. 

I have mentioned this circumstance, because I believe I 
was nearer at this lime to falling into my original nothing- 
ness, than I ever have been, either before or since ; and 
I have no dou]»t that many an excellent non-commissioned 
officer and soklier have been involved in the like error, who 
have not been so fortunate as I was in escaping its conse- 
quences. 

From Canterbury wo marched to Brabourn Lees Bar- 
racks, in the same county, where remained till some 
time in October, win*n o were called upon to embark for 
Lower Germany. During our stay at Brabourn Lees, a 
circumstance occurred u liicb called forth an exhibition of 
as great magnanimity, on the part of Colonel Beckwith, as 
I almost ever remember to have witnessed: We had re- 
ceived about 200 Irish volunteers, who were wild and un- 
governable in the exti’cmo ; a party of these, in strolling 
about one day, had fallen in with Mrs Becku ith, with her 
maid and child, taking a walk along the Ashford road. Not 
knowing, J imagine, who the lady and her maid were, they 
set on and assaulted them in the most violent and outra- 
geous manner, proceeding to such lengths as perhaps deli- 
cacy forbids to mention. It was, f believe, discovered who 
they were. Accordingly, the next clay, the Colonel formed 
the battalion into a square, and proceeded to relate the cir- 
cumstance to the regiment ; “ But,” says he, “ although I 
know who the ruffians arc, 1 will not proceed any farther 
in the business, because it was own wife that they at- 
tacked ; but, had it been the wife of the meanest soldier 
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in the reg'iment, I solemnly declare I would have given 
you every lash which a court-martial might have sentenced 
you.*’ Such a trait of generous forbearance is not often 
met with ; but by this, and similar instances of liberal feel- 
ing, he completely gained the heart of every soldier in the 
battalion, a thing not always attainable by very excellent 
comniiinding-oflicers. 

Abont the latter end of October, 1805, we marched to 
llamsgate, ami there embarked, as before noticed, for Ger- 
many. It vA'as niy lot, on this occasion, to be put on board 
a small and ill-&hapcd collier brig, called the Jane of 
Shields, but the master I have forgot. She was a most 
miserable sailer, making on a wind almost as much lee as 
head-way, and in eve^'^ respect ill adapted for the transport 
service. had not been many days at sea before we lost 
the fleet, and in our endeavoiu’s to find it again were at one 
time on the coast of Jutland. All this time we had been 
beating against a contrary wind; bat while here, the wind 
became favourable, and we appeared to have nothing to do 
but to bear away for the mouth of the Llbe, which river it 
Avas our destination to enter ; hut unfortunately, by some 
mismanagement, we fell quite away to leeward of it, and 
got entangled between the mainland and the Island of 
Wangeroog, not far from the mouth of Jade River, instead 
of the Elbe. 

While in this uncomfortable situation, it came on to blow 
a tremendous gale, which rendered our position not only 
most unpleasant, but extremely perilous, for we were 
embayed, and the wind blowing on a lee shore, and the vessel 
became almost unmanageable, her had sailing becoming 
distressingly more apparent the more she was put on her 
mettle. In the midst of the confusion attendant on such 
circumstances, the master (with what intention 1 know not, 
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whether to drown dull care, or to fortify him against his 
exposure to the watery element) went down below, and 
sw^allowed the best part of a bottle of brandy. In doing 
>vhich, his corner cupboard, with all its contents, came 
rattling down about his ears. He w’ould have had me 
to pledge him, but I begged to be excused. The conse- 
quence was, he became quite drunk at the time when all 
his abilities as a seaman w'ere likely to be called into opera- 
tion ; but he probably saw things clearest after having his 
eye wet. ‘ 

My commanding-officer now^ became quite alarmed for 
the safety of the troops, seeing the master had incapacitated 
himself, as he conceived, for the management of the vessel ; 
and, after a consultation among our officers, an attempt was 
made to deprive him of the command, and intrust it to the 
mate, who had in this i;ase, in order to save as many of the 
troops as possible, determined on running the vessel high 
and dry, as he termed it, on the sandy beach, near the Jade 
lliver. 

At this proposal, however, the master stormed and blas- 
phemed like a madman, swearing there was neither soldier 
nor sailor on board the ship but himself. He went so far, 
and became so outrageous, that our commanding-officer 
talked of hanging him up at the yard-arm ; but it being u 
ticklish thing to take the command of a ship from the per- 
son legally authorized to exercise it, the major did not en- 
force the wishes of the officers. The poor mate sat down 
on the companion and cried like a child, partly owing to the 
abuse the captain gave him, and partly, I imagine, from the 
hopelessness of our situation. The captain, in his refusal 
to yield up the commaild, told the major he had been seve- 
ral times wrecked, and had been, I know not how many 
times, exposed for a considerable length of time in the 
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water; and that he was not afraid to encounter it ag'ain. 
This, however, was but poor consolation to landsmen, who 
had not been accustomed to such duckings. 

A desperate case requires a desperate remedy— so our 
captain though — for he instantly clapped on the vessel the 
square mainsail, which every moment threatened to carry 
away the mast, and in which case, nothing could have pre- 
vented our destruction ; however, Providence so ordered it, 
that she bore it through the gale, and he, after putting her 
on the outward tack, continued to stand from the land till 
he imagined he had completely weathered Wangeroog ; but 
at midnight, when he ordered to put about the ship, had it 
not been for the cabin-boy providentially seeing close to 
leeward of us the light of Wangeroog, w-e should instantly 
have been upon the rocks. This will show either w hat a a 
bad sailer the vessel was, or how far the mister had miscal- 
culated the distance ; for he imagined himself by this time 
to be quite clear of all the land, and considerably out to sea. 
He continued, after this providential e cape, to stand on 
on the same tack, and just cleared the island ; and in the 
morning, the wind having somewhat abated, and shifted a 
little in our favour, we were enabled, soon after, to lay our 
course. 

We arrived in the Elbe, and landed at Cuxhaven on the 
18th of November, 1805, the day on which our fleet there was 
celebrating the victory of Trafalgar — clouded indeed it was 

by the death of the hero who fell while achieving it yet 

glorious to the nation to which that fleet belonged. We, 
immediately after landing, marched for Dorum, a village 
twelve or fourteen miles distant, and from thence by Oster- 
holtz and Bremer Lhe to the city of Bremen. On onr ar- 
rival there, (my battalion forming the advanced guard,) we 
found the gates w’ere shut against us ; a Prussian garrison 
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was in the town, the commandant of which seemingly did 
not know how’ to act, whether to admit ns as allies, or not, 
t^e policy of his government at that time being so ex- 
tremely ambiguous. Coldncl Beckwith, who commanded 
the advance, was not however easily to be%eterred from 
executing his orders, and he hesitated not to tell them, that 
if the)' did not choose to admit us peaceably, force should 
be resorted to to gain an entrance. This had the desired 
effect, for the gate w as soon after thrown open, and we 'were 
received by the authorities of the town, and by the inhaldt- 
ants in general, with the warmest expressions of friendship 
and cordial attachment ; the Prussian officers, all the W'hile 
looking on, apparently not over- well pleased with the con- 
duct of their hosts ; they w^crc soon afterwards, however, 
• withdrawm from the territ ory, and we then remained sole 
occupiei*s of this part of the country. 

Our army assembled in this city in considerable force, 
when it becoming necessary to establish outposts in ad- 
vance, my battalion >vas sent out first to the town of 
Delmenhorst, and subsequently a part of it to the city of 
Oldenburg, and the remainder to the town of Wjldishausen ; 
to this latter place tw'o companies w ere detached, under the 
command of Major Travers, and to which he appointed me 
to act as sergeant-major. We did not remain long in this 
situation, but were again recalled from Wildishausen to 
Delmenhorst, and afterwards sent to join the other com- 
panies at Oldenburg. 

Here we staid some time, duiing which we experien- 
ced the most unbounded hospitality and kindness from the 
whole of the inhabitants, but more particularly from the 
Duke. He actually did not know bow sufficiently to ex- 
press bis friendly disposition towards our officers in general, 
— his kindness also extended to the soldiers,— for when wx* 
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afterwards received an order to retrograde again to Del- 
menhorst, he sent forward to the half-way house refresh- 
ments of every description, for both officers and men ; and 
the night before we left this hospitable city, he gave a 
splendid ball in honour of the officers of our corps, to which, 
of course, every inhabitant of a suitable rank was invited. 
Nay, I heard, and have no reason to doubt the correctness 
of the rej;>ort, tliat he wrote to the burgomaster of Bre- 
men, to which city w'e again retired, to endeavour, if possi- 
ble, to have us quartered in his immediate neighbourhood, 
in the best part of the town, for that not only the officers, 
but the soldiers of the corps, were perfect geptlenien ; in- 
deed, the conduct of the battalion at this time, under its 
kind and excellent comiMaiiding-officer, was such as to en- 
title it to the highest praise. Our retreat on this occasion, 
I understood, was rendered necessary, in consequence of the 
defeat of the allied forces at Austerlitz, and of the fatal ter- 
mination by that sanguinary action the campaign in that 
part of Germany- 

Althougli I am no prophet, I predicted at this period 
what the result would be to the King of Prussia, whose 
hesitating and equivocal conduct kept him aloof from taking 
an active part, when his co-operation might have been of 
the utmost advantage to the general cause. It required no 
second sight to perceive, that when Bonaparte could clear 
his hands of his present antagonists, he would not hesitate 
for a moment to turn his arms against a monarch on whom 
he could not cordially rely, and whose dominions offered 
such a strong temptation to an ambitious and aspiring mind 
like his. 

We continued to occupy Bremen till tow^ards the begin- 
ning of February 1806, when the whole army gradually 
drew dow’n towards our place of embarkation, for the pur- 
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pose of evacuating* the rountry, our stay now having been 
rendered useless by the unsuccessful and unfortunate turn 
which the allied affairs had taken. My battalion covered 
the retreat of the army ; but as great numbers of the Ger- 
man Legion, which formed part of the British force in this 
country, were deserting and returning to their homes, we 
were sent away into the interior to endeavour to intercept 
such of them as might pass by the villages w'e occupied, and 
restore them to the army. We took some, but not many ; 
and soon after we also retired, and went on board at Cux- 
haven, and again returned to England, landing at Yarmouth 
on the 19th of the same month. 

During the whole of my military career, I never witness- 
ed so cordial an attachment to the British name and charac- 
ter, as was manifested during this service, by the good 
people among w hom >vc had been residing. Nothing was 
too good for us — and nothing was left undone by them to 
render us comfortable and happy. It is true they have their 
vices like other people ; but barring one or two peculiar to 
continenial nations, I believe them to be, generally speak- 
ing, as*moral as any people among whom it has been my 
lot to sojoura. But, oh ! with what shame and sorrow do 
I look back on the part I acted at this period — how profli- 
gate and abandoned was my conduct at the very time that 
a kind find gracious Providence was showering its choicest 
blessings upon me I but, alas, I paid no regard to the re- 
monstrances of conscience, which I endeavoured and suc- 
ceeded in drowning in debauchery and intemperance. 
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Our Author made Quartermaster- Sergeant of the 2d battalion^ which 
he joins at Fever-sham, Kent — Expedition to Denmark — Embaz'k at 
Deal — Land at Vedbeck, Zealand — Partial Engagements — Siege of 
Copenhagen — A Division under Sir Arthur Wellesley advance to 
Kiogc — Copenhiigeu capitulates — Amnesty between the Danish 
Forces in the Island of Zealand, and the British — The British evacu- 
ate Denmark— Embark at Copenhagen — Arrive in the Downs — Land 
at Deal. 

• 

We landed, as I before stated, at Yarmouth, and pro- 
ceeded by way of Lowestoft to Woodbridg’e, in Suffolk, in 
the barracks of which my battalion U’as quartered. Here 
also was the 2dd regiment, that wh ch 1 had seen act so 
nobly in Holland: and as it was determined by its com- 
manding-officer lo give the regiment some idea of light 
movements, I was selected for the purpose of instructing 
their non-commissioned officers. But I did not long con- 
tinue to instruct them, for in the May following, an offer 
was made me by Colonel Beckwith of the situation of ser- 
geant-major in the Cornwall Minere, a regiment of militia, 
with the prospect, he told me, of shortly becoming adjutant. 
This, however, after due consideration, I declined accepting 
— ^preferring to remain in a regiment and service which I 
liked so well, and in which 1 hoped one day to rise to some- 
thing higher than my present situation. I believe my 
conduct on this occasion was approved, for not long after, 
it was intimated to me, that the offer 1 had refused, had 
been made to the quartermaster-sergeant of our second 
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battalion, and that he had, after some hesitation, accepted 
it, thus leaving* his situation open for me. Accordingly, 1 
departed for the purpose of joining* that battalion, and en- 
tering on iny new duties. 

I joined it at FeversLam, in Kent. My means increa- 
sing, the sinfulness of my coiii*se of life was increased in 
proportion. It is true, 1 generally performed my '\'arioiis mi- 
litary duties to the satisfaction of my superiors ; but could 
not at all times please my present commanding-officer, 
against whose wish and inclination I had been appointed to 
my present situation ; he naturall}' wishing to have a per- 
son of his own selection. Soon after this, an expedition 
being ordered for South America, of which three companies 
of my present battalion were to fjyi'm a part, 1 waited on 
him, and requested him to permit me to accompany them 
in the capacity of acting quarter-master, lie said no ; hut 
if I chose to resign my present situation, and go as a ser- 
geant, he would permit me. This I of course declined, as 
it would have been paying a bad compliment indeed to my 
benefactor, Colonel Beckwith, thus to give up for nothing 
what he had lieen at pains to procure for me. 

This, and some oilier little things which occurred afiout 
the same time, proved to me that I was no favourite with 
my new lieutenant-colonel, and that it behoved me to be 
very guarded in my conduct. Wo were, after this, remo- 
ved to Brabourn Lees again, and remained there, without 
any occurrence arising, till we were summoned to take part 
in the expedition fitting out for Denmark. 

We accordingly repaired to Deal, where we embarked on 
the 26th of July, 1807, and shortly after sailed for our des- 
tination. We arrived in the Sound about the 10th of Au- 
gust, where the whole fleet was assembled; one of the 
largest I had yet seen. On the 16th, every thing having 
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been previously got ready, we landed at the village of Ved- 
beck, in the island of Zealand, about ten or twelve miles 
below Copenhagei;i. It was a most beautiful and glorious 
sight to witness the debarkation of the first division, or 
advanced guard, to which my battalion belonged. The most 
perfect arrangements had been made by Sir Home Popham, 
who superintended the landing of the troops ; •and nothing 
could exceed tlje beauty and regularity in which the dif- 
ferent divisions of boats a 2 >proached the shore, covered by 
some small l)ngs and lK)mb6, which had orders to clear the 
beach by grape shot, of any enemy that might ap])eai\ 
Some light artillery also landed with us, prepared for irn- 
fuediatc action, for it was not known but the Dallas might 
attempt to oppose our landing, they having rejected ever) 
overlure on the part of our commanders for the delivery oi 
their Hoot. 

After landing, mine and the first battalion of my regi- 
ment wore sent forward in the dJro' tion of Copenhagen; 
and on this occasion, I for the first time saw the illustrious 
(Jeneral, w Ijo has since made the world resound with his ex- 
ploits. He commanded us, who formed the advance, and 
directtal our tw o battalions during the operations of the day. 
But we mot wuth no force of the enemy, save a small pa- 
trol of cavaliT? which passed in front of us, and then retired 
towards the city ; this show ed that they were observing 
our movements. We halted for the night at a village call- 
ed, I think, Lingbye, on the great road from Copenhagen 
towards Elsineur. We rested on our arms all night, and 
early in the morning moved Ibmard on the Copenhagen 
road, and about midday took up cantonments within a long 
gun-shot of the city, and began to invest the place. All 
w’as quiet till about three o’clock in the afternoon, wdien a 
general cry of turn out, set the whole of our*people in me- 
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tion, A considerable body of the enemy were advancing 
from the town,* and by this time had attacked the advanced 
picquets on our left, towards the sea-shore; but instant 
succour being sent, they maintained their ground. 

The force opposed to the enemy was but small, consist- 
ing of two companies of the 4th regiment, four of the 23d, 
and four of my* hattalion, with two light fieldpieces ; in all 
not more thSn 1000 men, while the Danes were near 3000. 
Nevertheless, the iiiomcnt the armies came in contact, they 
instantly gave way, leaving a considerSWc number of killed 
and wounded behind them, and retreated into the town. 

On this occasion, I attached myself to my commanding- 
officer, who, with the surgeon, and some others of the staff, 
advanced with one of the guns on the great road, having 
some of our companies on each ilaiik. He gave me his glass 
to take care of, with which I soon after busied myself in 
w'atching the motions of the enemy. I discovered at a short 
distance to our left and front, a considerable body of troops, 
dressed in long red coats, which I knew could not be 
British, for that description of dress had long been laid 
aside by us ; I accordingly began, pointing them out as an 
excellent mark for the artillery, which was then with us ; 
but I had scarcely spoken, when an officer present, cried 
out, after looking, did I wish the artillery to fire on our 
own people ? The colonel also made some severe and re- 
proachful remarks, telling me, if I would light, to go and 
take a ride. 1 said nothing ; hut he had scarcely finish- 
ed his harangue, when a round shot came directly from this 
body of supposed British troops, which nigh carried away 
one of the legs of the first officer who spoke. 

The enemy w^erc soon repulsed, and the troops retired 
again to their former cantonments. After their troops 
retreated, a body of their gun-boats advanced against some 
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of our small craft which happened to be rather close in 
shore, but their attack occasioned little injury, the distance 
being considerable. 

The next morning the enemy opened a heavy and rather 
destructive fire of artillery upon our outposts, by which 
we lost an officer of artillery and several men ; their fire 
was chiefly directed against what w^as called the wind-mill 
batteiy, which was our farthest advance at this time. 

On the 19th, my battalion was moved farther to the 
right, and nearer the town; there was constant firing 
between the advanced posts of the two armies, and this 
continued for several days, during w hich the investment of 
the city was proceeding with, and batteries, marked out 
for the purpose of bombarding it. All kinds of ordnance 
stores were at the same lime disembarked, and sent off to 
the army with the utmost dispatch. In short, nothing 
could exceed the vigour with which the siege was now'* 
prosecuted, after the final rejection of pacific overtures by 
the Danish general. 

On the !24th, w'e wore ordered under an .s at tw o o'clock 
in the morning, and immediately advanced, driving in the 
enemy’s outposts, with the view of carrying our works 
nearer the town. In this movement we experienced con- 
siderable opposition and suffered some loss, from their gui\3 
on the town w'alls, and from musketry from the w indows. 

We this day established two strong and w’cU a<lvanced 
batteries, and at night set fire to a w’ind-mill in their pos- 
session, which obstructed our view’^ of some of their w^orks. 
During the whole of the 25th, there w^as a constant fire both 
of artillery and fire-arms, by which one of the light bat- 
talions of the German Legion suffered rather severely. My 
battalion relieved them at the outposts a little before dark, 
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and WSLS fortunate enoug-li not to lose a man, where they 
bad lost considerable numbers. 

** On the SiCth, a corps or division of the army was assem- 
bled, and placed under the immediate orders of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. It consisted of the following* regiments, viz. 
43d, 52d, 92d, 95th, and Gth Battalion King’s German 
Legion, with six squadrons of German cavalry, and some 
artillery, and was destined to advance against a body of the 
enemy composed principally of militia, which had been for 
sgnie time ]»af>t collecting in the neighbourhood of Kiogc. 

At three o’clock p. m., w’e ttarted from the neighbour- 
hood of Copenhagor^ tlie troops making their w ay through 
the country to tlie left of the great road to Jloskild. I had 
charge of the baggage, '^hich was can'] ed on light German 
wag-gons, the bodies of^'^iich are formed chiefly of w icker- 
work, and are so light Ji^^id easy of draught that the natives 
travel in them in the same manner, nearly of our coaches-— 
they going sometimes at a considerable rate. 

I found it impracticable to continue in the same direction 
the troops had gone, for they presently left all traces of a 
road, and struck right across the country — and as I knew 
I should be expected to have the baggage with them that 
night if possible, I determined to run all hazards, and pro- 
ceed along the great high-road in hopes of afterwards being 
enabled to find them out — accordingly I moved forward, 
and presently passed the outposts of the German cavalry 
stationed in the direction of Roskild ; the men, I doubt 
not, wondering at my temerity in pushing on with a few 
baggage waggons, where they were all on the alert with 
swords drawn, and with carbines and pistols loaded. I own 
it w'as a hazardous undertaking, for a very small party of 
the enemy would easily have captured both me and my 
1 knew my commanding-officer to be such a 
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person as to pay little attention to excuses of any kind when 
he wished a thing* to be done, and withal he loved his com- 
forts, and would not have been easily pacified had he^ been 
deprived of them. Fortunately, after advancing for some 
miles beyond the outposts pf our army before mentioned, 
I fell in with n road bmnching olf towards the left, appa 7 
rently in the very direction the troops had taken. 

Till I reached this iioint, I had advanced wdth consider- 
able caution, and slowly ; determined, if any enemy slioulil, 
appear in front, to endeavour to efiect a retreat. But liow, 
havingleft the great road, and takei\ that which I judged would 
bring me to the neighligurhood of those I was sticking, I 
accordingly ordered all my guards to mount, and set off at a 
brisk trot, keeping a good look-<^t to my right flank, lur 
fear of surprise, and fortunately ^11 in witl^^ the division 
at the very moment it was entering the road by which I 
had come. I received great credit for my generalship, and 
was complimented by the officers of my corps, they being 
the only people in the division, I belie' e, who had the 
comfort of their baggage that night. The name of the vil- 
lage where we halted is Caughstrup. 

The next day we continued to advance in the direction 
of Kioge, and in the afternoon wc reached a village which 
I forget the name of, and where evident traces appeared of 
the enemy having shortly left it ; indeed, we found two or 
three stragglers in the village, who were of course made 
prisoners. We halted outside the village for the night. 

A short while before we reached this village, I saw a 
body of troops dressed in red, marching on our right dank, 
at right angles to the road by which we were advancing, 
and which I instantly concluded must be a part of the 
enemy’s force, as we had no troops in that direction. But 
remembering the rebuke I received on the 17 th for inter- 

c2 
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fering with concerns that did not belong* to me, I shut my 
mouth in silence, and did not, I believe, mention the 
matter. It is evident it w'as a part of the enemy’s force, for 
the General’s information led him to take that very same 
direction the next day ; and ijiat being towards Roskild, 
we set out and reached that city in the afternoon, but found 
the enemy had again given us the slip, and doubled back to 
nearly the same place from whence w'c had started- 

The next morning about three o’clock w’e left Roskild, 
and took the road for Kiogc, near w'hich it was now ascer- 
tained the enemy had come to a resolution to make a 
stand, f forgot to mention that previous to this tnir force 
had been divided and formed into tw'o brigades ; the 52d, 
92 d, our 1st battalion, and some cavaliy find artillery, 
remaining under flic command of Sir Arthur ; wdiile the 
4?3d, the 6th German Legion, and our five companies, with 
the remainder of the cavalry, w'ere gjat under the command 
of Baron Linsengen, one of the generals of the German 
Legion. Sir Arthur’s people had not been with us for a 
day or two back, but where I do not exactly know. But 
this morning it was arranged- that his brigade was to 
march directly upon Kioge and attack it in front, while we 
fetched a circuit behind, and came upon a part of their 
force stationed in a forest or w^ood behind the towm — and 
thus cut off their retreat. But the poor creatures were 
unable to stand above a round or two, and almost imme- 
diately broke and fled in all directions. 

As w^e approached the w^ood we were destined to attack, 
the appearance was certainly rather formidable ; for from 
the immense cloud of dust they raised in performing their 
movements, we calculated on meeting with a consider- 
able body of troops ; and indeed, just as w'e approached 
the wood, our cavalry laid hold of an officer of their horse, 
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dressed partly in uniform and partly as a civilian. From 
him we obtained information that they had in the field 
12,000 men ; 5000 of which were armed with pikes, 1000 
cavalry, and the remainder consisted of artillery and in- 
fantry. He must, I think, have overrated their numbers, 
or surely they might have made some sort of a stand against 
5500 men, the strength of our division. 

On Sir Arthur attacking them in the town of Kioge, 
they stood, as before said, only for a round or two, and fled, 
many of them coming in contact afterwards with our bri- 
gade ; but from the extent of (and intricate roads through) 
the wood, very few' of them were made prisoners ; till to- 
wards evening, when a compafi^of my battalion, wdth some 
of the German cavalry, overtook considerable body in the 
village of Herfolge, apparently the rearguard of the enemy. 
In this village they made a stand, getting into the church- 
yard, which afforded an excellent position, it being consi- 
(lembly higher than\ny other pa^’t of the village. Here 
also they soon began to waver, and after a few shots from 
our people, they all laid down their arms and became pri- 
soners of w'ar. Their numbers were 1550 men, w’ith 
56 officers, and Major-General Oxholm, the second in com- 
mand of this part of the Danish army. A considerable 
quantity of artillery, small arms, baggage, and provisions, 
&c., with two stands of colours, fell into the hands of the 
captors on this occasion. These poor creatures were in- 
stantly sent off as prisoners, and put on board our ships at 
Copenhagen ; many of them apparently quite glad that they 
had done w ith fighting. Great numliers of them had nothing 
better by w'ay of shoeing than w'ooden clogs — a very incon- 
venient kind I should imagine for a rapid retreat. 

The loss of the British during this day’s operations was, 
as might be expected, quite trifling, I had this day follow^ed 
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the ill-natured advice of my commanding-officer on a former 
occasion, and had taken a rifle, but had little opportunity 
of using it, not having fired more than eight or ten shots. 
My battalion hajjed in the village of Herfolge for the 
night, and the next morning moved forward towards, the 
town of Kingsted, that being the direction in which the 
broken fragments of the Danish army had retired. 

Our two battalions had been employed all the day of the 
29th, after the first onset, in scouring the woods from Kioge 
to Herfolgc. We continued this sendee on the 30th also, and 
took numbers of poor creatures who had been engaged in 
yesterday s operations, but who had not yet been able totally 
to divest themselves of their military habiliments, although 
apparently anxious to do so. Wc reached Kingsted on the 
31st, and finding that the only regnJar part of the late army 
had retired into one of the islands in the Great Belt, and 
that the militia portion had totally disbanded itself, we 
halted here till the fall of Copenhagen, which took place on 
the 7th of September. But to prevent surprise from any 
lurking parties of the enemy, which might still have kept 
i together, and to deprive them of the means of injuring us, 
strong detachments were sent out to scour the country, 
and to bring in all the military arms they could discover. 
A party of this description, consisting of 100 cavalry, and 
100 of my battalion mounted on light waggons, traversed 
the country for a considerable distance, and returned after 
having discovered and taken possession of ten pieces of 
ordnance of small calibre, and forty rifies belonging to the 
Kallundbiirg rifle company, with several muskets. They also 
gained correct information respecting the regular troops 
that had been lately opposed to us, and found they had re- 
tired into the islands of Falstar and Meon. 

On the capitulation of Copenhagen, terms of amity and 
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peace were entered into between the Danish forces in the 
island of Zealand and the British ; but these did not ex- 
tend to the islands before mentioned, nor to the other parts 
of his Danish Mi^esty’s dominions ; consequently, we still 
remained at war with such of his forces as were not inclu- 
ded in the capitulation ; and he might at any time have 
('ollected an army, had he been able, and attacked us without 
any infringement of those terms. It behoved our generals, 
therefore, to watchragainst any attempt of this nature ; and 
accordingly strong outposts were established all along the 
Belt, composed principally of the men of our two battalions. 
The 1st battalion occupied Kallundburg, Slag else, Korsoer, 
and Skielskiore; whilst the following towns and ports were 
occupied by my battalion, viz. Mestyed, Lundbye, Wor- 
dingburg and Prestoe; thus forming a complete chain of 
posts around the west and south coasts of the island. We 
remained so posted till the 15th of October, by w hich time 
the greater part of the naval stores take^i in the dockyard 
having been taken on board, and the period fa t approach- 
ing for our evacuation of the country, w a began to retire 
towards Copenhagen, which we reached on the 17th, and 
immediately embarked on board the Princess Caroline, a 
Danish seventy-four which had been surrendered with the 
others of that deet, and wdiich are mentioned below\* 

* List of Ships and Vessels captured at Copenhagen, 7th September, 


1807. 

Guns. Guns. 

C'hristian the Seventh, 98 Three Crowns, . . .74 

Neptune, 84 Shield, 74 

Waldemer, 84 Crown Princess IMaria, . . 74 

Princess Sophia Fredrica . 84 Denmark, 74 

Justice 74 Norway, 74 

Heir Apparent Frederick, . 74 Princess Caroline, ... 74 

Crowm Prince Frederick, . 74 Conqueror, ..... 64 

Frien, ..... r • 74 Norge, 74 

Oden, 74 Dalmokin, 64i 
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We remained in the roads till the 20th, when the fleet 
dropped down towards the Sound ; and on the 21st the whole 
passed the Castle of Elsineur, with a favourable and plea- 
sant breeze, the British ensign waving proudly from the lofty 
masts of their late gallant fleet ; it must have been an ex- 
tremely galling sight for them (the Danes) to witness, anjd 
I dare say they did not pray for many benedictions on our 
heads ; I pitied them from the bottom of my heart. On 
taking leave of this country, I could not help remarking on 
the great similarity between its inhabitants and the Ger- 
mans about Bri^men — kind-hearted, hospitable, andinoften- 
sive in the highest degree ; and although suffering at that 
time so severel) from the policy of our countr}^, they were 
high in our praises as individuals and as a nation. I have 
great cause to speak well of those innocent and worthy 
people, for I liave seldom experienced more kindness and 
attention than w-as showm me by them whenever circum- 
stances rendered such kindness and attention suitable, par- 
ticularly at Nestyde, where I met a young man wdio had 
formerly been in the West Indies, where he had learnt to 
speak a little English, (for of Danish I could not luider- 
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Piilc, 44 

Wory Wife, 44 

Liberty, 44 

iris 44 

Rotar, 44 

Denry, 44 

Mayed, 36 

Triton, 28 

Fredrington, 28 

Kline Belt, 28 

St Thomas, 22 

Tylto, 24 


Together with eleven gun boats, 
fourteen do. with one gun in the be 



(inns. 

Flbe 

. ' , . 20 

Eydeman, 

... 20 

G'luckstadt, . 

, . . 2(1 

Sarp, .... 

. . . 18 

Glowman, 

... 18 

Nid Elvin, . 

... 18 

Dolphin, . 

. 18 

Marcur, . 

. . . IS 

Coiisier, . 

... 14 

Flying Fish, . 

... 14 


Total, 40 

ith two guns each in the bow, and 
and one astern. 
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stand a word.) He introduced me to one worthy man, who 
had been an officer, and fougpht in the famous action of Kiog^e 
above narrated. Poor fellow, he felt heartily ashamed of the 
sorry attempt they had made to act the part of an army, 
and I daresay would gladly have blotted from his memory 
for ever the recollection of the ridiculous part they had 
acted. I was not aware of this circumstance at first, and 
when it was brought ui^on the tapis in the course of con- 
versation, (my young friend being interpreter,) I unluckily 
said, that “ any man armed with a bludgeon only, could 
easily beat three such soldiers.” 

I felt quite ashamed of myself afterwards, when I dis- 
<;overed that he, poor man, had made one in that memorable 
action ; but he took it all in good part, apparently consciou& 
of the justness of my remark. Indeed, I was partly led on to 
use such expressions by the young fellow condemning so 
bitterly their conduct, and which I afterwards would have 
given something to have unsaid. He, however, bore no 
resentment, and kindly took me home and ‘ntroduced me 
to his wife, and requested me to salute her with a kiss. I 
hesitated, thinking that I could not have understood him 
right, and feeling awkward in such a situation ; but my 
young friend assured me it was the custom there to do so, 
on which I of course complied. They are, in my opinion, an 
extremely moral race of people, no vices that I know of 
being practised by them, save occasionally a little drunken- 
ness by some few individuals. 1 heartily wish them well. 

We sailed, as I said before, on the 21st of October, and 
had fine weather till we arrived in Yarmouth Hoads. We 
passed one Sunday on our voyage home, at a certain hour 
of which our pious naval commander (Lord Gambler) 
made signal for the whole fieet to lay to, and have divine 
service, that is, in such ships as there were chaplains on 
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board of. This caused the irreligious and profligate part of 
our people on board the Princess Caroline to blaspheme 
and storm at a terrible rate, for being so long detained when 
the wind was so fair. 

It happened, when we arrived in the Roads at Yarmouth, 
or near there, I think it was on the Galloper Sand, that a 
tremendous gale began to blow, which baffled all exertions 
to withstand it. We cast out the anchors, but without 
effect, for we ran aw ay with them both, and in the endea- 
vour to vere out cable, or rather by the rapidity with which 
it was dragged out of the ship by the force of the wind, our 
bits caught fire, W’hich with considerable difliculty w ere got 
extinguished after great exertions. During the gale, I 
understand a sailor was blown off the foreyard ; and nearly 
at the same moment a w^oiuan, one of our corporals* ^vives, 
fell down the hatclies into the hold, and broke her back, of 
which, indeed, she afterwards recovered, but never after re- 
gained her upright posture. 

Those scoffing gentlemen before mentioned, attributed 
the whole of our misfortunes to the delay occasioned by the 
divine service before adverted to, and were npt sparing of 
invective against the individual who caused its performance, 
forgetful, it would seem, that //c, wfibm that commander 
invoked on that day, holds the winds in llis hand, and can 
at pleasure let them loose upon an ungodly fleet, whether 
for correctio» or judgment, at what time, and in what man- 
ner, best pleases him. I doubt not the excellent commander 
alluded to has been a blessing to many. May he long con- 
tinue to ornament the exalted station he fills I We weighed 
again after the storm abated, and proceeded round to the 
Downs, and the next day, the 16th of Ifovember, landed 
at Deal, and from thence marched to our old quarters at > 
Ilythe Barracks. 
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0(ir Author marries — The Battalion to which he belongs ordered to 
join the Expedition fitting out for Corunna — Movements of the 
Army in Spain— 'Return to England. 


Some little time after our return from the Baltic, I ob** 
tained a short leave of absence, for the purpose of visiting 
my parents, and the other members of my family; and, 
during my stay in my native village, contracted a marriage 
with a young woman whom I had known Trom my boy- 
hood, she having been one of my earliest schoolfellows. I 
cannot say that I enjoyed in the marriage state that happi- 
ness which I expected from it, partly owing to the frequent 
and long separations which my calling rendered unavoidable^ 
and partly from other causes which have no connexion w'ith 
my naiTative. 1 believe, during the eight years which my 
wife lived after our union, 1 spent more than six of these 
in absence from her. 

At the expiration of my leave, we set off to join the regi- 
ment, which still remained at Hythe, where we remained 
till the beginning of September following, when my bat- 
talion having again been ordered for foreign service in the 
expedition fitting out for Corunna, it became indispensable 
that my poo^ wife should return to Northumberland, and 

D 
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remain under the protection of her parents^ till my return, 
should it please God to spare me. This, no doubt, was a 
severe trial to us both, but particularly to her, who had such 
a journey to undertake, alone and unprotected, and she at 
the time far advanced in pregnancy ; but, however distress- 
ing, it must be undertaken, and I unfortunately could not 
be spared from the regiment, for our orders were to proceed 
immediately to Ramsgate, for embarkation. 

We parted, after 1 had accompanied her as far as 1 was 
able, and seeing her safely stowed in the coach. It may be 
supposed that a new-married pair, under such circumstances, 
would part with heavy and afflicted hearts. 

My battalion embarked at Ramsgate on the 10th of Sep- 
tember. On this occasion, I was very fortunate in getting 
on board an excellent transport, called the Nautilus, of 
Shields, commanded by Captain Watson (my wife's maiden 
name), and the steward, a native of the Hermitage, a place 
within four miles of my home. Of course, w^e were mu- 
tually glad to meet each other, and often talked over old 
Northumbrian stories, which recalled delightful recollections 
of our younger years. The fleet in which we sailed ren- 
dezvoused at Falmouth, whence we' took our departure, 
and arrived at Corunna on the 26 th of October. 

On our passage, when we made Cape Ortegal, a pilot- 
boat came off, in which were the flrst Spaniards 1 remem- 
ber to have seen; certainly, they did. not prepossess me 
greatly in favour of their countrymen, but they are now so 
well known in England, that a description of those I here 
saw, would be only to repeat what has been so often and so 
much better told by others. We landed at Corunna, as 
before said, on the 26th, and a day or two after, proceeded 
up the country, halting for the first night at Betanzos. Our, 
force consisted of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, in all, 
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about 10,000 men, and was commanded by General Sir 
David Baird, and intended to co-operate, or form a junction, 
with that under Sir John Moore, then in Portugal, and 
who was then advancing into Spain. 

My battalion, and some companies of the first battalion 
of my regiment, formed the advanced guard, a situation 
which I consider the most enviable of any in the army — ^for 
here all is untried, and, as it were, unbroken ground ; every 
thing is fresh, and although attended sometimes with a little 
more danger of being cut off while separated from the main 
body, yet possessing so many countervailing advantages, 
that 1 hesitate not to say it is the most desirable post of 
any in an army. 

At Betanzos, we began to experience the great defective- 
ness of our commissariat department, at this period of our 
history ; for the gentleman sent forward to provide our two 
battalions with food, was so utterly unacquainted with his 
business, that he was actually afraid to make an attempt to 
issue provisions. Although bread had been baked by order of 
the Spanish authorities, he not understanding, as he said, 
the Spanish weights and measures, durst not issue any thing 
without his own, which were behind ; but it w*as evident 
the troops could not remain without provisions. We were 
here, as in most of the towns we afterwards passed through, 
lodged in convents, the officers generally either being quar- 
tered on the inhabitants of the town, or lodged by the 
monks in their cells. On these occasions the men occupied 
only the corridors, into which straw was generally put by 
the authorities of the place, the men lying as close as pigs 
in a sty, which indeed was necessary to keep each other 
warm ; but these lodgings were not to be complained of, as 
clean straw, and shelter overhead in that country, are no 
contemptible quarters. 
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We moved forward by fair and easy stages, by way of 
Lugo, Villa Franca, Cacabelos, and Astorga ; this latter 
place we reached on the 39th November, but during the 
march, we had experienced considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies both of provisions and the means of trans- 
port. This is a considerable town, containing probably 
about 5000 inhabitants. Both it and Lugo are surrounded 
by old Moorish walls, which may formerly have been con- 
sidered strong, but which, according to the present mode 
of warfare, would offer but a feeble resistance to a besieging 
army. It contains a number of convents, both in the town 
and suburbs, and, of course, a proportionate number of idle 
monks, Ac. Here, as in many towns in Spain, they have a 
curious mode of keeping out of their houses unwelcome 
visiters ; for the doors being all made remarkably strong, 
and kept constantly shut, you cannot enter till the inmates 
have first reconnoitred you through an aperture above the 
door, made for the purpose ; and it is not till they are satis- 
fied who you are, and with your business, that they will 
open the door, which they generally do by a cord commu- 
nicating with the latch from their peep-hole above. 

Here we were pretty plentifully supplied with provisions, 
and rested for some days, my battalion having been pushed 
forward to a village called Zalada, about a league in front of 
the town. After having been refreshed by a few days’ 
rest, my battalion was again pushed forward, and occuj^ied 
the town of Labeneza, about four leagues in front of Astor- 
ga, while the main body of the army assembled in and 
around that town ; but we had not remained .more than a 
few days in Labeneza, before a report arrived of the enemy 
being in our front, and advancing in force ; and we were 
consequently recalled to Zalada, in order to fovm a junction 
with our main body. Not long qfter this, about the latter 
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end of November, orders were received from Sir John Moore, 
for our division to retreat and fall back upon Corunna* 
This measure, I understand, was rendered necessary, in 
* consequence of the Spanish armies having been completely 
beaten and dispersed, so that nothing remained to oppose an 
overwhelming French force, which it was ascertained had 
entered Spain, but the few British troops comprising the 
armies under Sir John Moore, and ours. 

We accordingly set to the right^abctut, and fell back as 
far as Cacabelos, the main body occupying Villa Franca and 
its neighbourhood. This movement was not by any means 
liked by any of us ; for, independent of its being so uncon- 
genial to the spirit of Britons to turn their backs upon an 
enemy, we felt disappointed at what we saw and heard of 
the celebi*ated Spanish patriots. We had been given to un- 
derstand that the whole nation was up in arms against the 
French, and that we should have been r*^ceived, on entering 
their country, as liberators, and treated as brethren, but in 
both these points we were miserably disappointed ; for, in- 
stead of a hearty welcome on our arrival, we could with 
great difficulty obtain leave to land, and still more to obtain 
the necessary supplies of carriages and provisions to enable 
us to come forward ; and with regard to the patriotism of 
the people, whatever might have been their good-will to act 
in defence of their beloved country and Ferdinand, they 
appeared as little likely as any people I had ever seen, to 
effect any thing against such an enemy as the French. In 
fact, those of them who formed their armies, at least of 
those straggling parties we so often met, could be called 
nothing better than mere rabble — no organization, no sub- 
ordination, but every one evidently pursued that plan which 
seemed right in his own eyes. 

While we remained at Cacabelos, (a place &mous for 
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good wine,) umoy were the schemes adopted by some of 
our bibbers, to obtain a sufficient quantum of this excelleat 
beverage. 1 understand they occasionally borrowed each 
others clothes ; that is, a 4dd man would borrow a rifle- * 
man's green jacket, and vice versa, and go and steal, or in 
some other illegal mode obtain, a camp-kettle full or two ; 
and when the owner came to point out the person who had 
robbed him, of course he could not be foimd. 

We had not remained above a day or two in our new 
quarters, before an express amved from Sir John Moore, 
with orders for us to advance agfun immediately; and 
which, notwithstanding we had little or no prospect of as- 
sistance and co-operation from the Patriots, was cheerfully 
complied with. We retraced our former steps, passing 
through Astoigu and Labeneza, and reached Benevente on 
the 15th December. 

Our cavalry, consisting of the 7th, 10th, and 15th hussars, 
under Lord Paget, had by this time come up from Corunna, 
and had been pushed forward to join Sir John Moore's 
force ; they fell in with a party of the French cavalry at the 
town of Rueda, not far from Tordesillas, and of which they 
either killed, or took prisoners, nearly the whole ; in fact, 
through the whole of this service, nothing could exceed 
the gallantry and intrepid conduct of our cavalry under 
his lordship. At this town, as well as at Astorga and 
Villa Franca, depots of provisions began to be formed soon 
after our arrival. 

On the 17th December, we again advanced from Bene- 
vente, in order to form a junction with Sir John Moore's 
army, ^d passing through Valderas, Migorga, and Saha- 
gun, we reached the convent of Trianon, about a league in 
front of the latter place. On the 20th, here the two forces 
were united, and a fresh distribution into brigades took 
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place. Ours, under Brigadier-general Crawford, was termed 
the Xfight Brigade, and consisted of the let battalion 43d, 
2d battalion 52d, and the 3d battalion of my regiment. 

The whole army was assembled in this neighbourhood, 
and consisted of about 26,000 men, the whole now under 
the command of Sir John Moore. Previous to our arrival 
at Sahagun', Lord Paget, with a part of the 10th and 15th 
hussars, discovered that a considerable body of the enemy’s 
cavalry occupied that town. He therefore detached the 10th 
by a circuitous road, while he with the 15th approached it 
by the more direct one. They w'ere, however, discovered 
by the French before reaching the town, which gave the 
enemy time to turn out and form to receive the attack. 
His lordship, when a favourable opportunity offered, 
charged the French, who were greatly superior in numbers, 
and completely overthrew them, taking two colonels, eleven 
other officers, and about 150 men. 

On the evening of the 23d, the whole army was put in 
motion, with an intention, it was said, of attacking Marshal 
Soult, who, with a corps of about 16 or 18,000 men, was 
posted behind the River Carrion, his head-quarters being at 
Saldanha. The Spanish General Romana, was to take a 
part in this movement ; his small and sadly inefficient force 
had approached the left of our army, or rather we had 
drawn towards his position, and he was, 1 believe, perfectly 
willing to lend all the assistance in his power, in tjie con- 
templated attack ; but our General, I fancy, did not calcu- 
late upon any material help, from a force so greatly out of 
order as his was said to be. Soon after dark, the troops 
fell in ; and as it was understood an attack was going to be 
made on the* enemy, every pulse beat high, in expectation 
of soon congratulating each other on a victory. All was 
life and Animation ; and the necessary preparations, by the 
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light of onr blazing £res, for such an event as a battle^ after 
the many long and harassing inarches we had had> gave an 
interesting appearance to the scene. 

When all was ready, the troops moved forward. It was 
a cold and bitter night, and there were some small brooks 
on the road. An o£Bcer of my battalion, who was not very 
weU, when he came to one of those, instead of marching 
straight through, as it appears had been ordered, went a 
little way round by the bridge, although not off the rojwl. 
A certain general officer, who happened to be there at the 
time, observed it, and getting into a great rage at the offi- 
cer leaving his section, made him turn back, and march 
through and through repeatedly, by way of punishment. 
Such a mode of treating an officer, certainly appeared rather 
harsh ; but this general piqued himself on his being able to 
make his brigade better marchers than any other troops in 
the army ; and in this he certainly succeeded, although it 
was not without Irequent exhibitions, such as the above. 
Our people had not gone far, however, till they were coun- 
termanded, and returned back to our convent. I rather 
think the main body of the army had not moved out of 
their cantonments ; but ours being the advanced brigade, it 
was necessary we should move before the others. 

It appears Sir John Moore, just before be intended to 
set out, had received information, not only of Soult having 
been greatly reinforced, but that several strong corps of the 
French army were marching directly upon us, by which, 
should he delay only a few days, we should be completely 
surrounded, and cut off from a retreat. This was most dis- 
tressing information, for never was an army more eager to 
come in contact with the enemy than ours, was at this 
moment, and never was there a fairer prospect of success, 
had things remained as they were; but noV| instead of 
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honour and glory being acquired, by showing the French 
what British troops could do in the field, it was evident 
nothing remained but to commence a retrograde movement, 
the worst and most unpleasant, in a British soldier’s view, of 
any other. 

Winter had now completely set in ; the face of the coun- 
try being covered with deep snow, the weather was unusu- 
ally severe. Our prospect, therefore, was by no means a 
pleasant one. To commence a retreat in fi'ont of a greatly 
superior force, and with the probability that other French 
armies might be before us, and intercept our retreat upon 
the sea, which was distant from us nearly 250 miles, with 
the country in our rear being already exhausted of every 
thing that couM contribute to our support, and with such 
excessively bad weather to perform the retreat in, rendered 
it, T may say, as unpleasant a situation as troops could well 
he placed in- Added to which, our commissariat was by no 
means so efficient in those days as they have latterly be- 
come ; and our troops in general being young, and unaccus- 
tomed to privatiou, it ivas but too obvious, that should the 
retreat continue long, many would be the disasters attend- 
ing it. On Christmas day, our brigade, as the rear of the 
infantry, commenced its uncomfortable retreat, and conti- 
nued marching till late at night, when we reached a con- 
vent near Majorga. The next day, although we started 
early, we only reached the village of St Miguel about mid- 
night. 

Here I had considerable difficulty with the baggage. I 
had had charge of it all day, my g^ard being composed of 
officers’ servants, &c., who, the moment they got into the 
village, set off to their masters, and left me alone with the 
mules, the troops having, by the time 1 got in, all lain down 
tQ sleep. Several of the muleteers had been pressed into the 
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service against their wills, and of course would have made 
their escape whenever an opportunity offered. I was there- 
fore compelled to drive them all into the churchyard, and 
watch them myself, till luckily, after waiting in this situa- 
tion a considerable time, without daring to go to sleep after 
the fatigrues of such a day, some men happened to wander 
in that direction in search of meat, by whom I sent to our 
quartermaster to request he would send a guard, which he 
did soon after, and I had the happiness to be allowed to 
throw myself down and take some rest. 

HiiB day Lord Paget had another brush with the French 
cavalry, who, being apprized of our retreat, had advanced to 
Majorga* He attacked them with that gallantry which 
shone so conspicuously in the cavalry during the whole of 
this service, and completely overthrew them, killing and 
wounding many, and taking a number prisoners ; in this 
affair the 18th hussars were engaged, a|id behaved nobly. 
The next day we reached Castro Gonzales, and Castro 
Pipa. At the latter village, my battalion halted for the 
night and the next day. These two villages command the 
passage over the river Eslar, they being about equidistant 
from the bridge, and something more than a mile apart on 
high ground over the river, which runs about a league in 
front of Beneyente. Here we were obliged to remain du- 
ring the time mentioned, in order that the heavy divisions 
of the army might get sufficiently forward before we moved. 

I had still the charge of the baggage, and not knowing 
where my battalion was to be quartered for the night, I 
had crossed the Eslar to the Benevente side, till 1 learnt long 
after dark that Castro Pipa was its quarters. I consequently 
turned book and recrossed the river, and just as 1 reached the 
end^of the bridge, 1 heard a shot immediately in my front. 
The 4dd|!cgiment guarded the bridge. It turned out to be 
a patrol of the enemy's cavalry who had come close to the 
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top of the slope leading down to the bridge, and where a 
double sentry of the 43d was posted. By some accident 
these two men were not loaded ; the French dragoons were 
consequently permitted to come dose up to them without 
their being able to give any alarm. One of them, however, 
run his bayonet into one of the Frenchmen’s horses, and 
retreated, but the other was not only cut down with the 
sabre, but had a pistol £red at him, which was the report 
I had just heard. I saw the wounded man, who was severely 
hurt, but whether he survived or not I know not. 

When I reached Castro Pipa, my commanding-officer 
would scarcely credit the report I gave him, conceiving.it 
impossible the French could be such near neighbours. 1 
was a good deal chagrined at his suspecting my veracity, 
but he had never been what 1 may call a friendly com- 
manding-officer to me, as the story of the rifle at Copen- 
hagen will prove ; indeed, as 1 had been put into the situa- 
tion I held contrary to his wish, it was hardly to be 
expected that he would show himself vc.y friendly. During 
the night, however, our quarters were beat up, not indeed 
by the enemy, but by our brigadier, who was not sparing 
of his censure for our want of alertness in turning out. 
Indeed, we neither had so good a look-out as we ought to 
have kept, nor did we get under arms with that prompti- 
tude which was desirable, and fl:om the cause before assign- 
ed ; that is, that our commandant did not believe the enemy 
was so near. 

1 own 1 was not sorry that the General paid us such a 
visit, as it not only put us more upon our guard, a thing so 
indispensably necessary in the presence of an enemy, - but it 
gave me some satisfaction f(ur the dishonour put upon me 
by disbelieving my information. 

The enemy did not disturb us during the r^i^ainder of 
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the night, and next morning the brigade was assembled on 
the height above, and in front of the bridge ; considerable 
bodies of the enemy’s cavalry appearing in the plain before 
us. Some skirmishing between our people and the enemy 
took place, but nothing of any importance occurred. Our 
brigade was left in this position to cover the working party 
who were preparing to blow up the bridge, at which they 
woriced all day ; during the night our people were with- 
drawn from the farther side, and the explosion soon after 
took place, but the destruction of the bridge was by no 
means so effectual as was wished and expected. When we 
turned out in the morning to move towards the bridge, I 
(still having chaise of my battalion's baggage) discovered 
that a vast quantity of excellent biscuit was stored up in an 
empty house in the village, which, no doubt, had been baked 
for the purpose of supplying the magazine at fienevente ; 
and as our people had been but very indifferently supplied 
with bread since we commenced the retreat, 1 determined 
to load a bullock-cart with it, and try to get it to a place of 
safety, where 1 hoped to be able to issue it to them. 

I accordingly took a cart and two bullocks, there being 
plenty in the village, and apparently without owners, for 
the inhabitants had mostly either abandoned the place on the 
appearance of the French, or had hid themselves. 1 loaded 
the cart, but still I wanted a person to drive it ; and although 
1 used both promises and threats, I could not prevail upon 
any person to go with me. I therefore mounted the cart 
myself, and using my sword by way of a goad, 1 entered 
the river at a place which looked like a ford, and had the 
good fortune to reach the other side in safety. I mention 
this to show that so much importance need not have been 
attached to the destruction of the bridge, as both here, and 
near Castro Gonzales, the river was perfectly fordable, for 
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near the latter place the French cavalry forded it on the 
following morning. 

I ,now made my way to Benevente, where 1 remained 
during the day of the 28th ; and at night, as before hinted, 
the troops which had been girding the bridge arrired, 
leaving cavalry piquets on the plain between the town and the 
river. The next morning our people left Benevente, and 
as I was a little behind them with the baggage, on my reach- 
ing a height in rear of the town, I observed in the plain in 
front a considerable body of the enemy’s cavalry, who had, 
as before stated, crossed the river near Castro Gonzales, 
and were advancing towards the town, opposed, though 
feebly at first, by the few of our cavalry left there on piquet ; 
but the cavalry regiments which w'ere in town quickly 
turning out to their support, they were at length com- 
pletely able to oppose, and finally overthrow them. 

During the time 1 remained here, I saw our brave dra- 
goons make three most gallant and successful charges 
against superior numbers of the enemy, completely break- 
ing and dispersing the different bodies against w^hich the 
charges were made. The enemy appeared to be drawn up 
in different lines, the front one of which was that always 
charged ; and 1 observed, that as our people advanced upon 
them, they were always received with a fire either from the 
carbines or pistols of the enemy, but this never appeared 
in the least to check the ardour of the charge, for in a 
minute or two after I observed the French troops retired in 
confusion, and formed behind the other lines. At length 
they were completely driven back to the ford by which 
they had crossed; and in a charge now made upon them. 
General Febvre, with about seventy men, fell into our 
peQple*« hands. These troops were a part of Bonaparte^s 
Imperial,. Guard, and the flower of bis army, being fine- 
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looking meni dressed in dark-green long coats, with hig^ 
, bear-skin caps, and mustaches, which gare them a formi- 
dable appearance. It was said that Bonaparte was looking 
on at this a£Esir, and witnessed the defeat of his hitherto 
invincible Old Guard ; it is certain that he slept the night 
before at Villalpando, a place only four leagues distant from 
the field. 1 now set off and overtook the baggage and the 
bullock cart, not having had an opportunity of issuing the 
biscuit ; but before I had proceeded above a few miles, the 
bullocks knocked up, and notwithstanding every exertion 
1 found it impossible to get them any farther. Thus was I 
reluctantly compelled to abandon a cart-load of excellent 
liiscuit, after having had so much trouble with it, at the 
time when I knew it was greatly needed by my hungry 
fellow soldiers, and to whom it would have been a most 
welcome offering. On this day’s march, a most lamentable 
number of stragglers were overtaken by us, we being in 
rear of all the infantry ; they had either fallen out from 
excessive fatigue, or from having (as in too many instances) 
drunk too much ; indeed, the destruction of the magazine 
of provisions at the place we had left, enabled too many of 
them to obtain by one means or other considerable quan- 
tities of spirits, and which, of course, rendered them inca- 
pable of marching. This was a long and wearisome day’s 
journey of neaiiy thirty miles ; we did not reach Labeneza 
till late at night, where a considerable quantity of ammu- 
nition was obliged to be destroyed, the animals failing 
which drew it. 

The next day we reached our old quarters at Zalada, a 
league in front of Astorga, where we halted for the night, 
the remainder of the brigade going into the town. It was 
to this village, it may he remembered, that we were sent 
on our first advance, and subsequently after our first re- 
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treat from Labeneza ; but besides these moyements from 
the Tillage and back again, during the time we remained in 
it, we almost eyery morning had orders to pack up and 
moye a short distance out of the place. This was done no 
doubt to accustom us to a ready turning out, as till this 
period our baggage had been transported on bullock-carts ; 
but now we had mules, and it was necessary to accustom 
those whose duty it was, to load the mules with dispatch. 
But on every occasion of this kind, the inhabitants always 
imagined we were actually going to leave them, and the 
moment we were clean gone, as they thought, they set to 
work and rung the church bell with all their might. This 
was either to testify their regret at losing our company, or 
to evince their gratitude to Heaven for having got rid of 
such a band of heretics, by w’hich their most pure and holy 
dwellings had been defiled ; it was laughable to see the long 
faces they put on when we, so contrary to their hopes and 
expectations, always returned to our wretched and uncom- 
fortable quarters. 

During the whole of the time we remained in this village, 
I, as a staff-sergeant, could find no better lodgings than a 
dirty open shed ; the reader wiU^erefore judge how ill the 
privates must have been off. Our fellows began about this 
time to pick up little bits of Spanish, and would often exer- 
cise their ability to converse in the native tongue, by tell- 
ing the inhabitants that we were certainly going to marcha 
manana” that is, to march to-morrow, so that it became 
quite a by-word, which annoyed our hosts not a little. If 
1 mistake not, the Padre of this village was a great knave, 
and did not scruple to help himself to such things as he bad 
a mind for, belonging to our ofiicers, whenever a fit oppor- 
tunity presented its^elf. The next day, the 31st, we moved 
into Astorga, where we halted for an hour or two, Jbill the 
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destruction of the magazine there was completed, although 
nothing but nun remained; and here I witnessed such a 
brutal and swinish eagerness for drink as was quite disgust- 
ing. The rum casks were ordered to be stayed, and to let 
the contents run out on the street, that they might not fiill 
into the hands of the enemy : thus the rum which had cost 
so much trouble in bringing up all the way from Corunna 
wa» about to be lost for ever ; a thing most heart-rending to 
the numerous soldiers looking on, who loved it so dearly. 
However, they were determined not to lose all, for when 
the heads of the -casks were knocked in, and their contents 
permitted to run in streams down the gutters, some of 
those brutes deliberately took off their greasy caps, and 
laving up the rum and the mud together, drank, or rather 
ate, the swinish mixture. What noble eoldiers would our 
country produce, were not that detestable vice of drunken- 
ness so common among us ; but to it how many have I seen 
deliberately sacrifice their own and country’s honour, nay 
their very b'fe itself, rather than forego the beastly gratifi- 
cation ! 

All this morning we had been told to keep a sharp look- 
out on the Leon side of for the enemy was every 

moment expected to make his tfpjpearance from that quar- 
ter ; however, we w ere not disturbed during the short time 
we remained. We here fell in with a considerable body of 
Romana’s army, apparently all confusion, and destitute of 
every thing. We understood that they were not to be 
marched in the same line we were taking, but that it had 
been concerted between the two generals that our route 
should be kept free ; however, here, and for several days 
afterwards, wc suffered greatly from their contiguity. 

We continued our march from Astorga the same day, 
and reached at night the vilh^e of Foncevadon, about 

2 ' 
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tweatf miles distant. Here we pigged in as well as we were 
able» there being only tire six houses ; but as we had a 
few tents with us, we managed not amiss. Till now our 
brigade had formed the rear of the infantry, there being 
some cavalry in rear of us ; but it was now determined that* 
ours and the Light German Brigade under Brigadier-general 
Charles Alten, should strike off from the great road? end 
take the route for Orense and Vigo. This was done, I under- 
stand, with a view to secure a passage across the Minho at 
the former place, should Sir John, with the main army, be 
compelled to retreat in that direction, and probably with 
the view also of drawing off a part of the enemy’s overwhelm- 
ing force from the pursuit of that body, and to induce them 
to follow us into' the mountains. Notwithstanding this, 
they continued to pursue Sir John on the great road, whilst 
they left us free altogether. 

1 beg to notice here, that both Mr Gifford and Mr Moore 
(Sir John’s brother), have fallen into a trifling error re- 
specting the period of our separation frum the main body, 
they both making us be detached before our *'mval at As- 
torga, whereas it was not till^e had passed a day’s march 
beyond it that we were jentlMP. The thing is of no con- 
sequence, only it is as well to be correct. 

The next day, the let of January 1809, we marched by 
a most difficult road through the mountains, to Ponferrada, 
situated about a league to the left of the great road to Co- 
runna, on which the main army was retreating. When we 
got in, our commissary immediately made a requisition to 
the Alcalde of the town, to provide bread for the two bri- 
gades, as we began to be in most fearful want. He pro- 
mised to set the bakers to work immediately, and in a few 
hours, he said, the bread would he ready. We called on 
him repeatedly, without obtaining any, be still idleging it 
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was not yet quite ready, and putting us off from time to 
time, till midnight, when the patience of our commissary 
being &ir]y worn out, he yielded to the anger so naturally 
inspired by such shuffling conduct, and U6e<l some strong 
language to the Alcalde. Whereupon, we discovered at once 
that he had been only amusing us with promises he did not 
intenji to fulfil ; and told the commissary that be did not 
fear any of his threats, for that, as Romana s army had now 
also entered the town, he had no doubt they would protect 
him, and revenge any insult offered to him. The commis- 
sary had indeed talked about hanging him for his double- 
dealing, and leaving the troops utterly starving ; but if he 
could have got any bread ready, it is most natural to sup- 
pose he would preft^ letting his own countrymen have it ; 
this, however, as might be expected, bad a most pernicious 
effect upon our suffering soldiers, for when provisions could 
not be procured in the regular and ordinary mode, it is evi- 
dent they would take them wherever they were to be found 
•—for hunger is not easily borne, accompanied by incessant 
fatigue. In the morning, when we tiimed out to continue 
our march towards Orense, we heard a heavy firbig towards 
our right and front, and thii^ proved to be an attack made 
by the enemy’s light troops upon our first battalion, who, 
with some cavalry, had been left in Cacabelos as a rear- 
guard. Our first battalion gained great credit for their eon- 
<luct on this occasion. The force of the enemy greatly ex- 
ceeded ours, yet our people drove them baok with great 
loss, killing General Colbert, who^comm^aided the advance. 
This was done by a noted pickle of the n^e of Tom Plun- 
kett, who, fearless of all danger to himself, got sofflc|ently 
nigh to make sure of his mark, aiid shot him, whieh^ with 
the fire of the others, oaiised^ g^t Imyoe in the enemy’s 
ranks,' and set them flying to the rear^jiauch faster than 
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they advai^d. Our situation was thus, in a manner, in 
rear of the enemy’s advance guard, yet they did not turn in 
our direction. Cacabelos was distant Jrom us only about a 
league. 

Our road this day lay ove^ high and almost inaccessible 
mountains, deeply covered with snow. On the top of one 
of these, as our General was passing the column, a cry was 
passed from the rear to open out to allow him to pass, the 
road being very narrow. One of our n^n, as the General 
came near, happened to say, loud enough for him to hear, 
that “ he had more need to give us some bread,” or words 
to that effect, which so exasperated the General, that he 
instantly halted the whole brigade, ordered the man to be 
tried by a drum-head court-martial, and flogged him on the 
spot. It was a severe, but perhaps necessary discipline, in 
order to check in the bud the seeds of murmuring and in- 
subordination, although I own it appeared harsh. 

Our march was a long add toilsome one indeed, and did 
not terminate till about ten at night, wl*en we reached St 
Domingo-Flores, where nothing could be pr<>cured but a 
very small quantity of black bread, the village being quite 
small. Tired with the journey, we felt rather inclined to 
sleep than eat ; and, wet and dirty as we were, we laid our- 
selves down till dawn, when we commenced another such 
day’s march, and ^ched at night the village of La Kua. 
During these two days, want and fatigue had compelled 
many to fall out, some of whom, no doubt, perished in the 
snow on the bleak mountains, over which our road, or rather 
path, had lain ; others fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
some few rejoined us after having obtained some little re- 
freshment from the natives. 

It would but ben repetition of the privations and fatigues 
we underwent, to norice all tfiat befell us on our way thence 
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to Orense, which place we reached on the 7th 6f January^ 
haring' previously pushed on, by d6uble forced marches, a 
few hundr^ men, totake possession of the bridg-e over the 
M inho at this place. Here we remained a day, and obtain- 
ed provisions, then much needed by us all, for the men had 
been literally starving for several days past. We had time 
and opportunity here also to strip and change our linen, that 
is, those who had a change ; the others washed the shirt 
they took off, sitting without one till it was dry. Indeed, 
by this time we were in a most miserable plight ; our shoes, 
of course, were nearly all worn out, and many travelling 
barefoot ; and our clothes, as might be expected, were rag- 
ged and filthy in the extreme ; indeed they could not be 
otherwise, for I suppose none of us had put any thing off 
sine# we comm^pced the retreat. This day’s rest, however, 
refreshed us greatly, and enabled us to perform the remain- 
der of our toilsome journey with mdre comfort ; indeed, 
since we had secured the passage of the Minho, and thus 
prevented the enemy from getting in before us, our minds 
were more at ease, for strong apprehensions were entertain- 
ed that the French would have detached a corps from their 
main body to seize this pAss, and thus cut off our retreat to 
Vigo. A part of Romana’s army entered Orense before we 
left it, worse, if possible, in point of appearance than our- 
selves ; but they, in their best days,' are more like an armed 
mob than regularly organized soldiers. 

It is a pity that Romana did not adopt the plan pointed 
out to him by Sir John Moore, iri^er to retire into the 
Asturias with his army unbroken, or hang upon the flanks 
of the enemy as he passed through the. mountains ; and 
which he could have done with ease and safety, for these 
fellowa could live where regular troops'^ would starve, 
there was no doubt but the peasantiy would have assisteiJP 
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their countrymen with all their means. This would have in 
some measure retarded the too rapid progress of the Fr^ch, 
and probably been the means of saving to our cdtintry one 
of its bravest and most skilful generals. 

Some of pjpr men who had been compelled to stop be- 
hind from fatigue and starvation, rejoined us here, ha- 
ving generally been assisted by the peasantry, who gave 
them food, and helped them forward. 

On the 9th, in the morning, we left Oranse, crossing the 
Minho to the north side of that river, and continued our 
march to the town of Ribadavia, situated at the junction of 
the rivers Avia and Minh^o, both of which, from the melt- 
ing of the snow, and the immens^quantities of rain that 
had fallen, were greatly swollen. So much so, that w'hen 1 
approached the town with the baggage, (th|^ troops having 
gone on before,) and which I did not reach* till near mid- 
night, I found the road completely overflowed with water ; 
and being without a guide, € could not of course in the 
night be certain where the road lay, the whole bank of the 
river being completely under water- We w er in conse- 
quence obliged to climb the mountains to our left, and pro- 
ceed in the best manner we wepp able with the loaded 
mules ; but so precipitous wer^ they in one place, that a 
load of ammunition slid off the mule’s back, and the casks 
rolled rapidly down the hill towards the river. I durst not 
venture to leave them, although my chance of finding them 
in such a situation appeared small indeed; however, we 
halted the remainder of the mules, while a few of us set off 
down the steep in the direction we had seen them go, and 
after a long and anxious groping in every hollow of the 
rocky mountain, succeeded in recovering them; but the 
powder in them, and indeed nearly all the ammunition we 
had, was rendered completely useless, from the constant 
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heavy rain that had &llen. 1 am almost astonished that no 
accident happened to either man or beast in this perilous 
journey, for our feet literally ** stumbled upon the dark 
mountains,” without either guide or path, and where the 
ground was most uneven and dangerous. We however at 
length reached our destination, wet and weary enough, and, 
just as w’e entered the town, were informed that the corridor 
of one of the convents wliere two of our companies were 
sleeping, had just fallen to the ground with a tremendous 
crash, and that several men had had their limbs broken by 
the fell ; I do not remember that any w^ere killed. It being 
so late, I could not procure any kind of quarter^ so 1 was 
fain to sit down by the side of a fire kindled in the yard of 
this convent for the remainder of the nie:bt. 

We next morning resumed our journey, and in three 
days more froii this place we reached Vigo. On this kst 
day’s march we had a pretty high eminence to ascend at 
some distance from the town^ from whioh the view of the 
tow’n, the shipping, and the sea, broke all at once upon us. 
It was a most delightful prospect, and it was highly amu- 
sing to observe the joy which seemed to animate the woe- 
w’orn countenances of our ragged and dirty soldiers. Fel- 
lows without a shoe or a stocking, and who before were 
shuffling along with sore and lacerated feet like so many 
lame ducks, now made an attempt to dance for joy ; laughter 
and mirth, and the joke, now succeeded to the gloomy silence 
with which they had in general prosecuted their wearisome 
journey for several days past, as the friendly element before 
them promised shortly to put a period to long and toilsome 
wanderings. Indeed, although I am a bad sailor, and suffer 
alu'ays severely when at sea, I do not remember ever to 
have witnessed a sight which inspured me with greater 
pleasure than the shipping and the sea did on this occasion. 
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The fleet of transports for the army under Sir John 
MoorOf was just clearing the bay as we came in sight, but 
we observed that a sufficient number remained at Vigo to 
transport us to our native land, a place we sorely longed 
for, as we had often oontrasted the happiness and security 
and comfort of our friends at home, with the poverty and 
misery we had latdly witnessed in the country we were 
leaving ; and this no doubt increased our anxiety for the 
change. We inarched into Vigo, and were soon after put 
on board the vessels destined to receive us. It was my for- 
tune to be sent on board the Alfred, 74, with two of our 
companies ; a great number of men were still behind, for 
even the few last days* marches had deprived us of many who 
till then had braved the toils and privations of the journey, 
but who now liad fairly sunk under exhaustion. The Com- 
modore, therefore, remained as long in the bay as it was 
safe, sending the stragglers as they arrived on board the dif- 
ferent ships ; but within a few days after our arrival, the 
enemy entered the town, which of course precluded all 
hope of more escaping. We consequently weighed and stood 
out towards the outer bay; where we ^ain came to an- 
chor. 

A Russian ship-of-war was in a small harbour in this bay, 
which it was intended to board and cut out. As we were then, 
I believe, on rather bad terms with that nation, never did I 
witness such alacrity and delight as our tars on board the 
Alfred manifested when buckling on their cutlasses for the 
occasion, and 1 feel certain that if confidence in themselves 
would tend to insure the victory, no men had a better 
chance of succeeding ; but from some cause or other with 
which I am unacquainted, the enterprise was abandoned. 

On the 21st January we weighed and stood out to sea ; 
but a gale coming on we were obliged to come to an<dior 
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again under the shelter of the Isle of Bagona. We did not 
get to sea till the 24th, but on the 25th we spoke a frigate 
gcring out to Lishon^th General Dyatt on board, who in*’ 
formed us of the fatal business at Corunna. Indeed the peo- 
ple on board this ship had, from vag^e reports, greatly mag- 
nified our loss on that occasion, U^ll^g us that the whole 
army had been nearly cut to pieces, Aend that very few in- 
deed had been able to effect their escape. We each, of course, 
mourned for his particular friends. -not doubting but they 
had fallen among the rest. « I think it was the same night 
on which we saw this ship, a fatal accident had vexy nigh 
taken place. Our captain was the Commodore, and the 
captain of the Hindostan store-ship had charge of the rear 
of the fleet ; his place was consequently always behind all 
the other ressels. Some time after dark, however, our look- 
out people gave notice of a large vessel on our starboard 
quarter. We shortened sail and let her come up pretty 
close to us, and made the private signal, but no answer was 
returned. At length, when near enough, we hailed her, but 
still no answer. An order was now given to stand to quar- 
ters and prepare foF action, not doubting she was an enemy 
which had got among the flecft. The guns were according- 
ly run out, the matches lit, and every tiling prepared for 
action. She appeared a large*«bip, but of what force they 
could not guess. Again she was hailed, and again she dis- 
regarded it. Our first lieutenant was now ftdly convinced 
she was an enemy, and pleaded hard with the captain to give 
the word fire, but the captain said he would hail her once 
more, and if she did not answer he would fire. Provideii- 
tially they heard us this time, and answered it was the 
Hindostan. What they had been al>out I know- not, for we 
were quite near each other; and bad she received our broad- 
side, as was the intention had she not then answered, it js 
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most probable sbe would have gone down ; at all events the 
lonse^uetices must have been awful, for she had the whole 
of the 43d regiment on board, besides her own crew* Our 
captain certainly censuved him in no very mild terms^for 
leaving .his station if^he rear, and getting to the very head 
of the fleet. She a very lofty ship, and carried forty- 
four guns I beliey^fmd had not less than 1000 men on 
board, many of whom must have suffered had we fired up- 
on her. . • 

A few days after this we , encountered a most tremen- 
dous gale> and came in sight of the English coast, somewhere 
near the Lizard or the Start ; but our master not knowing 
exactly where he was, we stood off again towards the French 
coast. 

The next day the gale was if possible more severe, and the 
ship rolled so much that they were afraid her guus would 
break loose from their lashings, in consequence of which 
large spikes were driven in behind the wheels of each gun- 
carriage to prevent such an accident. In this situatioD,p, I 
know not whether I did not almost vrish myself on ttie 
snowy mountains of Galicia again, rather than where 1 was, 
so miserable a sailor am I, and so much do I suffer from 
sea-sickness. 

The fleet was by this tim^ompletely scattered, every one 
making the best shift he cotfld for himself ; some got into 
Plymouth, some reached Portsmouth, and some, I believe, 
foundered in the gale, among which, if 1 mistake not, was 
a brig, on board of which my two companies had been flrst 
embarked, but were subsequently removed to the Alfred, 
and some of the German Legion, 1 think, put on board her. 

At length we made the Isle of Wight, and subsequently 
SpitheadT, which we reached on the diet, and the next day 
landed once more on the happy shore of our native Britain. 

£ 
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Thankful indeed I ought to have been for the ever watchful 
care of an indulgent and kind Providence, who had brought 
me safely through the toils and sufferings under which so 
many more robust and hardy than myself had sunk; but, alas I 
I had then no sense of the gratitude d^ie for such unmerit- 
ed favours, and instead of rendering thanks to Him who had 
thus preserved me, I entered, with all the eagerness of a per- 
son devoid of reason and religion, into every vice and sen- 
suality that presented itself. 1 here learnt with sorrow the 
great loss which my friends in the first battalion had sus- 
tained, but glad nevertheless that it w'as not to the extent 
we apprehended, and that none of my particular friends had 
fallen. 

We left Portsmouth, and returned to our old quarters at 
Hythe, in Kent, passing again on the road my native county 
militia at Battle, in Sussex, us I did at Bur}^ on my return 
from Holland ; and truly our appearance on this occasion 
was, if possible, more deplorabh* than on the former. How- 
ever, our tattered and w'orn-out habiliments had the effect 
of inspiring some of my countrymen in that regiment with 
a desire of sharing in the glory, as they termed it, of suffer- 
ing so much in the efence of our beloved coimtry ; and 
they accordingly made up their minds to volunteer into 
our corps the first opportunity that offered, and which they 
put in execution that same year, as will be told hereafter. 
We took up our abode in the comfortable barracks at Hythe, 
and immediately set about putting every thing 4n order, 
and truly much was wcdlting to fit us again for duty as 
soldiers. 
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VoluntPering — Farther Promotion — Embarks for Portugal, with tw'o 
Companies of the Secoi wl Biittalion — Debark at Cadiz — Advance to the 
Isla — The French occnp\' all the adjacent Towns, e.vcept Cadiz and 
the Isla/— Cauininadiiig — Sjianish Army — Detachment of the Allied 
Army sent round h^Gibrultar and Chichina, to take the Enemy in 
the rear of liis works, and coiiiptd him either to fight or abandon 
them — Come up with a poiiioii of (he Enemy iu the vicinity of Veger 
— Bravery of the Britisli — The Enemy repulsed with i^reat Loss, but, 
from the apathy and misconduct of General La Pena, and the Spa- 
niards under his command, the French are allowed to retain their 
JVVorks in the viciiiity'of Cadiz. 


In April of this year, an order was issued lo allow the 
militia reg-inients to volunteer, for the purpose of filling up 
the regiments of the line ; and I was sent by Colonel Beck- 
udth (our two battalions being theil both at Hythe) to 
receive those who chose to volunteer from the Northum- 
berland militia before-mentioned, which had now been re- 
moved to Ipswich, Lieutenant Beckwith ha(t the charge 
of our party, but proreoded incog, to I]>swich, the general 
-orders not permitting officers of the line to ho seen in the 
quarters of the militia. On our arrival at Ipswich, I had 
the pleasure of olitaining the names of thirty fine young 
fellows, among whom the patriots fori^erly mentioned of 
course were included. Several other militia regiments in 
this district also gave volunteers to us, so that in three 
days, from the commencement of the volunteering, we ob- 
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tained upwards of 1100 men ; and had we not, by an or^er 
from the Horse-Guar<ls, been precluded from taking* any 
more, I doubt not \.’e should have obtained several hun- 
dreds besides, for our regiment alone had near eighty names 
down for us, who were not allowed to enter from the above 
cause. Indeed the Commander-in-Chief, Sir David Dundas, 
(afterwards our Colonel,) ap^ieared quite astonished, and 
not well pleased, that we had run away with so many men 
when others wanted them so much. He was obliged, how- 
ever, to grant is a 3d battalion, as had so many more 
men than w^ere required to fill up the 1st and 2d ; and our 
respected Colonel, Major-general Coote Manningham, dying 
about this time of the iktigue he had undergone in Spain, 
Sir David took us to himself, and became our Colonel-in- 
Chief, giving the command of the 3d battalion to my re- 
spected (and now lamented) friend and benefactor, Major- 
general the Honoimible William Stewart. The Lieutenant- 
colonelcy was given to Mjqor Norman M‘Leod, our senior 
Major, and only two or three other steps were given to the 
officers of the regiment, although it was alone owing to 
their exertions in obtaining men, and to the high character 
the rpgiment had acquired, that such numbers had volun- 
teered into it. 

It becomes not me to censure or criticise the measures 
of government, but 1 cannot help thinking that more favour 
w'as certainly due to the corps as a body. For myself, I 
ought and must speak with gratitude, not of them, but of 
that kind Providence which has favoured me so far, so very 
far, beyond my deserts, for, on the 8th of June following, I 
was appointed Quartermaster of the 3d battalion. 

Ot^ fst battalion was again sent out to join the army in 
Portugal, while mine was sent to Brabournlees to equip 
and drill our new levies. Every exertion was made to this 
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effects and the battalion was soon completed and rendered 
dt for service. Here my wife joined me again, the child to 
which she gave birth in my absence having died when six 
weeks old. * This was the only child she ever had, and it 
W'as perhaps a providential dispensation, for she was ex- 
tremely delicate, and by no means a healthy person, and it 
is not unlikely her offspring might have inherited her dis- 
ease, that is, an affection of the chest. We had only lived 
a few months together, till another call for service separa- 
ted ns again. 

In June 1810, we rc'ceived orders to send out to Cadiz 
two companies of my battalion, together with the com- 
manding-officer and staff, three others having been already 
sent thither in the spring. The melancholy business of 
parting wdth my ivife w’as again to be gone through ; but 
on this occasion I was favoured by being permitted to ac- 
company her to London, where, parting from her with a 
heavy heart, I took my place tor Chichester, at which place 
my detachment would be quartered next day, on their way 
to Portsmouth. I omitted to mention, that Lieutenant- 
colonel Barnard of the Isi or Bi^yals, had exchanged with 
Lieutenant-colonel M‘Leod some time previous, aijiji he 
consequently was now going out as my commanding-officer. 
We embarked at Portsmouth on the 11th July, on hoard 
the Mercury frigate, armed en fiute, and commanded by 
Captain Tan cock. 

We had a favourable passage, and landed at Cadiz on the 
29th of that month. This city, it may be remembered, was 
besieged at this time by a Fnuich army under Marshal 
Victor; consequently, when we arrived, w^e were amused 
by seeing immense shells flying from one party to the 
other, but without doing any serious injury to either, the 
distance being too great to produce any effect of moment. 
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As we came in sight of Cadiz, the view was most enchant- 
ing, for the city appeared as if composed of lofty and elegant 
snow-white buildings, apparently rising from the bosom of 
the ocean, for the land on which it is built cannot be seen 
at a distance ; added to which, the numerous and beautiful 
towns about the bay, and a little beyond it, rendered it a 
most delightful scene. On the right w'as Cadiz, with its 
lofty lighthouse, and its strong sea->valls rising out of the 
w'ater ; on the left was Kota, an apparently neat little town. 
Farther up the bay, on the same side, w'as Port St Mar}’’s, 
and beyond that Porto- Ileal, both considerable towns. In 
the centre rises the Isla de Leon, now called St Ferdinand ; 
beyond that Chiclana, composed of the elegant country 
residences of the more wealthy Cadiz merchants ; and, in 
the distance, towering on the mountains behind, the dazzling 
w'hite tow'n of Medina Si<lonia shining in the sun ; indeed 
altogether imaginalion can scarcely picture to itself a more 
interesting coup^cTctti, the scene being closed by the lofty 
snow-clad mountains of Koiida. We landed at Cadiz, and 
remained for the night in the barracks situated in the bar- 
rier, on the land-side of the towm, and which is remarkably 
strong, the fortifications being composed of solid masonry, 
and the barracks all bomb-proof. I suffered dreadfully from 
the myriads of fleas which preyed upon me during the night, 
and was glad wdien inorning appeared. 

We marched next day to the Isla, (be it observed the town 
is called by that name as well as the island on which it and 
Cadiz are situated,) distant from Cadiz about seven miles ; 
the island is of a most singular form, being about ten 
miles broad at the end next the continent, from which it is 
separated by the river Santi Petri ; immediately below the 
town of Isla it begins to narrow very rapidly, foiming from 
thence to Cadiz nothing more than a narrow sand-bankj in 
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some places not more than a hundred yards across, and on 
which a causeway has been built to connect the two idaces. 
We took up our abo<lc in the Isla, where tbe Spanish go- 
vernment, such as it was, at this time resided ; and here I 
witnessed the first opening of the Spanish Cortes in 1810, 
which was attended w’ith all the pomp and show of a tmly 
Roman Catholic people. Te Deuins and other pompous 
and brilliant cereraoni(*.s marked the event ; indeed, here we 
had an opportunity of seeing a great number of the grandees 
of the Sjmnish nation, for, as I said before, the government 
had retired to this place from IMadrid, and most of the cour- 
tiers and others attached to the government had assembled 
here, together with the deputies from the different pro- 
vinces ; altogether the scenes we witnessed here were some- 
times very imposing. 

The French occupied all the towns before named save 
Cadiz and Isla, their advanced piquets being thrown forward 
to near the river Santi Petri, except near the Bridge of Lu- 
aza, which is the only communication across from the island 
to the mainland ; here our pickets were advanced u consider- 
able distance beyond the bridge upon a causeway on which 
is the road lejiding to Seville, through a broad salt .marsh 
on the banks of the river ; it is here about two miles wide, 
and utterly impassable, except to those who know the foot- 
paths across it, being intersected at every few paces by deep 
salt-pits or pans. The enemy, as mentioned before, had 
their sentries at some parts pretty far into the centre of 
this marsh, and there were some fellows in tbe Spanish 
service called by the name of ** creepers,” they obtaining 
their livelihood by killing sea-fowl and other animals in this 
marsh ; and m dexterous were they at this creepmg, that 
they could steal upon the birds unperceived, which enabled 
them to get them with ease. Sometimes a fellow of this 
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calling would set off on a Creeping excursion, and instead of 
bagging a wild-duck, or some other such bird, would plunge 
his stiletto into the heart of an unsuspecting French sentry, 
and leave him weltering in his gore. This was a noble ex- 
ploit in their estimation, and marks strongly the character 
of the Spaniard, who, inured to blood by the frequency of 
their bull-fights and other similar exhibitions, hesitates not 
a moment at assassination if urged on by what be deems his 
OUT! or country’s wrongs ; this inhuman act, of course, was 
perpetrated in the dark. 

I may mention, in connexion with this, that on the Christ- 
mas of 1810, it was reported that sixteen people had been 
assassinated in Lsla alone, on the evening or night before ; 
it is prohalde the number niuy have been exaggcTated, but 
the thing was sucli an ahiio«t everyday occurrence that it 
appeared not to excite the least lioiTor at its atrocity. I 
had occasion to go down thtj tow rt tinnng tlie Christmas day, 
and I saw still lying at the corner of one of the most fre- 
quented streets, one of the unhappy l)oings who had thus 
fallen. No one seemed inclined to own him ; and his body, 
foul with blood and du<it, was thus permitted to remain in 
the public streets without any enquiry being made with re- 
spect to the perpetrator of so foul a deed. In tnith they 
are, as it wwe, trained up to this rijcklessnoss of huiiian life 
from their infancy, fur in the town of Isla there w as a sort 
of naval academy, 'Where a number of boys, from perhaps 
eight to twelve years of age, were educated ; tliese urchins 
were permitted to wear swords, and it is really astonishing 
how desirous they appeared UvSe of them, for they 

could scarcely ever pass along the streets without trying the 
sharpness of their points upon the hacks of pigs or dogs, or 
any other unfortunate animal that came in their way. 

The French also occupied a long low tongue of land which 
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stretches out into the Bay of Cadiz, taking' its rise from be- 
tween Port St Mary's and Porto Real, and extending to 
within about two and a half miles of Cadiz, and about one 
from Puntalis, a fort erected on the island opposite the 
extremity of this low tongue ; this is called the Trocadero, 
since become famous as the field on which the Duke D’An- 
gouleine, and Prince Carignan of Naples, gained so many 
honours. On the point of this tongue the enemy’s princi- 
pal batteries were erocto<K and from thence they contrived 
occasionally, but not often, and never with any great effect, 
to throw shells into the town of Cadiz. The mortar now 
in St James’ Park, called the Prince Regent’s homb,” was 
cast at Seville on purpose to enable them to reach the towm, 
no ordnance of common dimensions being i^apable of throw- 
ing a shell so far ; hnt it did not answer the end proposed, 
or at least the effect expected frf»m it, for it w^as imagined 
by them, that if they could once succeed in throwing shells 
into the city, the inhabitants would become so alarmed that 
they would compel the militai*}’ to surrender. This, how- 
ever, was far from being realized, although they did throw 
a few in ; but the distance being so great, they were neces- 
sarily thrown much at random, some of them falling short 
of the town, others fiying completely over into the bay near 
the lighthouse on the other side, and some few , us 1 said, 
falling in the city, but from which very few’ casualties oc- 
curred.* I am told they w^ere obliged to hare the mortar 

* The dlsttmce to which the French threw these shells is truly amop 
zing. The longest range of heavy iron mortars is only about 4‘200 yards, 
whereas the dtstatice from the French batteries ou the Trocadero to the 
nearest point of Cadiz was, I believe, 4o00 or more ; but they exceeded 
this considerably, for, as I said al>ove, some of their shells fell in the sea 
beyond the town, near the lighthouse, a distance of at least 500 or 600 
yards farther* The shells w'ere always half filled wdth lead, to increase 
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slung in chains at the time of firing it, the concussion being 
so great as to destroy the bed in which it was fixed. As 
may be supposed, there w’as constant war between our fort 
Puntalis, before mentioned, and the enemy’s batteries on 
this point ; in fact our people* had orders to throw a thirteen- 
inch shell every quarter of an Lour, besides the occasional 
firing from the guns and other mortars when any thing ap- 
peared on the opposite side ; and you may be certain the French 
were not behind us in the expenditure of ammunition ; they 
were remarkably fond of firing w hat are termed salvos, that is, 
volleys of artillery- On one occasion I happened to be look- 
ing out from a high tower near Isla, call the Tore Alto, and 
while all was deep and profound silence, and I happened to be 
looking towards the point of Trociidero, in a moment the 
smoke rose from at least 100 pieces of artilleiy, fired by sig- 
nal, and the noise they iiiatJe was i remeridous. Our poor little 
fort of Puntalis api»<»ared almost enveloped in the dust raised 
by the striking of the shot, and the smoke frptu them which 
fell about it, and seerne*! as if jdmost deprived of power by 
so sudden and unexpected a salute ; but she begatl at length 
to return the compliment, although feebly in comparison of 
the tremendous volley she had received. This and such like 
were of frequent occurrence, scarcely a day passing without 
something interesting taking place. 

To enable us to cope in some measure with the French, 
a large double fortified sea-mortar was brought from Gib- 
raltar, which threw thirteen-inch shells. It was brought up 
to the back of the town of Isla, near some powder maga- 
zines, and an attempt made there to throw soihc shells over 

thcjr flight, so that when they burst the mischief they occasioned was 
never extensive ; I l)elicve not more than about half-a-dozen Individuals 
suffered from them in all. 
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to the Trocadero. The first trial, an empty shell was put in, 
with not less than thirty -two pounds of powder in the cham- 
ber. On firing it, the shell flew all to atoms, from the vio- 
lent shock occasioned by so great a quantity of powder ; and 
the shell being too weak for that description of mortar, an- 
other was tried filled with sand, to give it more weight and 
solidity ; this answered the purpose, for it fell on the land 
oil the opposite coast, but still, from the great range, much 
uncertainty must naturally attend the practice, and it was 
eventually given up. The next day, however, wc were 
saluted from the opposite side with both shot and shell, the 
French thus showing us that they were better able to play 
at long bow4s than we w'ore ; neither, however, did their 
practice continue, for there was nothing at the point where 
their shot and shells fell to be injured by them, the maga- 
zines before noticed being now empty. 

On another occasion an attack was made by our people 
on the Trocadero itself, where it was reiwrted the French 
had got a considerable nunilu'r of boats, &c., laid up on shore, 
about halfway between the point and Porto Real ; car folks 
took gun-boats and boats with rockets, the intention being 
to set fire to the enemy’s craft. They accordingly advanced 
in good style, keeping as far, however, as possible out of the 
range of the French batteries at the point, which, as they 
were directed towards Cadiz and Puiitalis, could hot easily 
bring their artillery to hear upon our boats. They reached 
the place where it was said the French craft was lyiugj 
and fired a considerable number of rockets, but w ithout being 
able to oftect any thing farther than burning one boat, I be- 
lieve. As they w'ere returning, how’over, they met the French 
commander, who had been down to the point in a light boat, 
and he, like a brave fellow, determined to run completely 
the gauntlet rather than return, keeping as close in shore, 
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however, as possible. The whole &f our gun -boats fired at 
him as he passed, and knocked the water up about him in 
all directions without ever once touching him, although, to 
'look at him, one would have imagined it impossible he could 
escape ; but here the old soldier s adage was verified, for 
there was still more i*oom to miss than to hit him, and he 
accordingly escaped scot-free. 

While here, I had a most ample opportunity 6f closely 
viewing the Spanish army, great numbers being stationed 
in and about the Isla, and great numbers constantly coming 
into and going out of the place, after receiving such equip- 
ment as the government was able to pi*ovide for them. No- 
thing could exceed the hardy and robust appearance of the 
men in general ; and had they been clothed, ap)>oint(‘d, and 
disciplined like either their enemies or their allies, there 
could not have been a finer soldiery. I cannot, however, 
say so mucli for tludr offieer« ; most of them appeared to be 
utterly unfit and unable to command their men. Those who 
had the means, sefuiied to think of nothing else but dressing 
like apes or mount obanks, and intriguing with the women. 
It was really absurd and ludicrous to sec the strange figures 
they generally made tliemsidves. lii one regiment alone you 
might have observed more different uniforms than both we 
and the French have in all our armies. One -would have had 
on a blue 6oat turnc^d uj> witli red, with a chaco and a straight 
sword, the uniform pn»scribed for officers of the infantry, I 
believe ; the next would Iiave most likely hud on a hussar 
dress, with an enormous sahre ilungling by his side ; another 
would have bad a red coat, a fourth yellow, a fifili white, 
and so on. In short, all the colours of the rainbow were 
generally exhibited in the uniforms of one regiment s officers; 
and every one of them appeared to vie with the other who 
could make the greatest harlequin of himself, whilst those 
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of them who were moiiated would caper and prance about 
the streets like so many fools, riding .with their legs at full 
stretch, and the toe of the boot (if they had one) just touch- 
ing the stirrup, and drawing the Veins continually through 
the fingers of their right hand ; and if by any chance an ape of 
this kind came near the w indow of his duldnea, and thought 
there w^as a likelihood of her seeing him, I pitied the poor 
foot-passengers w'ho might happen to be near him, for he 
W'ould make his unfortunate Rosinante prance and caper by 
the immense long bit in its mouth, and the pieces of iron in 
the shape of spurs on his (shoes perhaj>s), till the poor ani- 
mal was like to fall under him. In short, they had all the 
pride, arrogance, and self-sufficiency of the best officers in 
the world, with the very least of all pretension to have an 
high opinion of themselves ; it is tme they w’ere not all 
alike, but the majority of them were the most haughty, and 
at the same time the most contemptible creatures in the 
shape of officers, that I ever beheld. It w^as, therefore, not 
to be expected that the soldiers w ould or coi Id look upon 
them with that degree of respect and reverence so essential 
to a due maintenance of subordination in an army. 

About the month of February 1811, it was concerted 
between the Spanish government and General Graham, who 
commanded us, to undertake an expedition w hich should 
land in the vicinity of Gibraltar ; and being there reinforced 
by some troops from that fortress, the whole should move 
fonvard in the direction of Chiclana, and, taking the enemy 
in the rear of his works, compel him either to abandon them 
or fight a battle. Accordingly, on the 18th of that month, 
we embarked on board some smAll vessels that had been 
fitted up for the occasion in the bay of Cadiz, and, sailing 
soon after, we reached Algeziras, ten miles on this side of 
Gibraltar, and landed there on the 24th. Our force con* 
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sisted of a brigade of artillery, with ten guns ; two battalions 
of Foot Guards ; the 2Bth, 67th, and 87th regiments ; a 
battalion composed of flank companies from Gibraltar ; two 
companies of the 47 th raiment, and two of the 20th For* 
tuguese regiment, with six companies of our coqjs and one 
squadron of — ii^ ^dl about 4500 men. The Spanish 

army, under the command of Gen#»ral La Pena, (who, being 
senior officer, directed the whole,) consisted of two divi- 
sions, — in all from ten to eleven thousand. We w^cre not 
allowed to take any l)aggagc with us, consequently we could 
not expect much comfort during the service, which w’as 
expected to lie short. The day we landed w’c bivouacked 
on a height near Algeziras, and the next morning moved 
on towards Tarifa, where we remained for that day and the 
next, to allow' time to get the artillery and cavalry horses 
on shore. Here I o}»serve<l a strange custom among the 
females of this place, the remains, I apprehend, of the 
oVIoorish fashion, (w bich no doubt w ould continue longer in 
this place than others, it being immediately opposite to and 
in sight of Africa.) The Spanish women all w'eur what they 
term a mantilla, that is, a kind of st’arf made of cloth, gene- 
rally black, which they throw over their heads lengthwise, 
letting the two ends come over their shoulders, and meeting 
and crossing on the breast, it forms a sort of head-dress which 
shows only the face, and keeps them close and snug about 
the head ; but here, they bring it so far forward as to com- 
pletely cover the face, leaving nothing but a very small hole 
in front of their left eye (I think it is), at which they peep 
out, without showing any part of the face. Colonel Brown 
of the 28th, w ho w as then a most wild and eccentric cha- 
racter, although now' I understand completely altered, could 
not relish this hiding of their beauty by the. modest dames 
of Tarifa. All, therefore, that be met in the streets he stop- 
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ped, and made them open the mantilla, that he mig^ht 
have a fair peep at them, to the great scandal of the good 
ladies of this still Moorish town, and which, Had it been on 
any other occasion, might have been attended with unplea- 
sant consequences to himself. 

When every thing was ready we mc^^ foru^ard from 
Tarifa, and halted for the night on a height about twelve 
miles distant. The next day we reached Casas Vejas, or 

Old Houses,” where we bivouacked on a scrubby hill, the 
weather being very Intter, which we felt in all its force, 
having no covering whatever. Next day vve had to cross a 
considerable lake of finish winter, by a sort of ford which 
crossed it about the middle. We had started before day- 
light, and, through some mismanagement, did not reach 
this lake till near mid-day, although it was only a fow^ miles 
distant from our last night’s quarters. One division of the 
Spaniards led the column, and another was behind us, w e 
being thus in the ceqtrc, as being the least thought of pro- 
bably by our Spanish Commander-in-Chief , f r indeed w^e 
had often h(»ard it said in and about Isla, “ what fine-look- 
ing and w ell-disciplined soldiers the British are ! — ^^vhat a 
pity they cannot fight !” ,So thought La Pena, probably ; 
but by two o’clock the first division 'of Spaniards had not 
near got over tlie lake, at w’hicdi the patience of our General 
was so completely exhausted, that he requested the Spanish 
General to allow’’ him to bring forward the British troops, to 
show him the way how he and they w'ould act. IVIy batta- 
lion led the van, and w’ere ordered to inarch straight through 
it without any picking of steps, and to go forward in regular 
sections, one man supporting another. They w’ent in and 
marched right through it, as if it had been plain groimd, 
the water taking them generally about mid-deep. The rest 
of the British army followed, and ware all through in less 
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than half an hour ; a one-horse cart, indeed, stuck fa§t in 
the middle of it, from the wheels haying got entangled 
between the large stones at the bottom. General Graham 
seeing this, instantly dismounted, and, plunging in, set his 
shoulder to the wheel, and feirly Ufted it clear of the ob- 
struction. 

La Pena, and those about him, after witnessing the ex- 
ample set them by our General and his troops, seemed really 
ashamed of their former conduct, and, setting to in good 
earnest, they contrived to urge their soldiers and officers to 
take the water with more freedom, and before dark the 
whole army had got over. While we were so long detained 
by the fii*st division of Spaniards getting across, I, with 
several other mounted people, rode foru^ard to the ford, to 
ascertain the cause of our stoppage for so long a time. The 
Spaniards were going into the yater one at a time,— -here 
one, and there one,— while th»* creatures of officers were 
making the men carry them on their backs. Had the whole 
army acted thus, we should not have got over before day- 
light next morning. 

When all were across, and the columns formed, we moved 
forward, and reached the neighbourhood of Veger, which 
stands on a high hill not far distant from the memorable 
Cape Trafalgar. We baited in an olive-grove below the 
town, and bivouacked for the night ; it was bitter cold, and 
the troops could find but little wood for firing, which they 
much needed, from having got so completely w’et in crossing 
the lake. " * 

We remained at Veger all the next day, and a little after 
dark commenced our march. We being now in the neigh- 
bourhood of the enemy, it became necessary to conceal our 
movements as much as possible. During the night we 
passed the fishing town of Conil, and, keeping near the 

1 
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coast, WO arrived the next momingp on the plain of Chiclana. 
I quote from our GeneraVs dispatch, as it states the thing 
in a much more clear and satisfactory manner than I could 
do. He says, — “ After a night march of sixteen hours 
from the camp (bivouack) near Veger, we arrived on the 
morning of tlie 5th on the low ridge of Barossa, aliout four 
miles from the Santi Petri river. This height extends 
inland about a mile and a half, continuing on the north the 
extensive heathy plain of Chiclana. A great pine-forest 
skiKs the plain, and circles round the height at some dis- 
tance, terminating down towards Santi Petri, the interme- 
diate space between the north side of the height and the 
forest f)eing uneven and broken.'* 

The two Spanish divisions had preceded us, who, after 
having rested a while on the plain, moved down towards 
the Santi Petri, where a bridge w'as to be throw’n over by 
the troops in the Isla de Leon, and thus open a communi- 
cation between the two armies, that is, betw een those inside 
the island and us. 

The Geneiul goes on to say, — A well-conducted and 
successful attack on the rear of the enemy’s lines, near 
Santi Petri, by the vanguard of the Spanish army under 
Brigadier-general Ladrizahel, having opened the commu- 
nication with the Isla de Leon, I received General La Pena’s 
directions to move down from the position of Barossa to 
that of the Torre do Berniesa, about half-way to the Santi 
Petri river, over which a bridge had been lately established. 
This latter position occupies a narrow woody ridge, the 
right on the sea-cliff, and the left falling down to the Al- 
manza creek, on the edge of the marsh ; a hard sandy beach 
gives an easy communication betw^een the w^estern points of 
these two positions. 

My division being halted on the eastern slope of the 

£ 2 
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Barossa height, was marched about twelve o’clock through 
the wood towards Bermesa, (cavalry patrols having pre- 
viously been sent towards Cttfclana, without meeting with 
the enemy.) On the march I received notice that the 
enemy had appeared in force on the plain, and was advan- 
cing towards the heights of Barossa. As I considered that 
position as the key of Santi Petri, I immediately counter- 
marched, in order to support the troops left for its defence ; 
and the alacrity with which this inanaiuvre was executed, 
served^s a favourable omen. It w^as, however, impossible, 
in such intricate and difficult ground, to preserve order in 
the columns, and there never was time to restore it entirely. 
But before w'e could get ourselves quite disentangled from 
the wood, the troops on the Barossa hill were seen return- 
ing from it, while the enemy’s left wdng was rapidly ascend- 
ing. At the same time his right wing stood on the plain, 
on the edge of the wood, within cannon-shot. A retreat in 
the face of such an enemy, already within reach of the easy 
communication by the sea-beach, must have involved the 
M'hole allied army in all the danger of being attacked during 
the unavoidable confusion of the different corps arriving on 
the narrow ridge of Bermesa nearly at the same time. 

“ Trusting to the known heroism of British troops, re- 
gardless of the numbers and position of the enemy, an im- 
mediate attack was determined on. Major Duncan soon 
opened a powerfiil battery of ten guns in the centre. Bri- 
gadier-general Dilkes, w'ith the brigade of Guards, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Brown’s (of the 28th) flank battalion, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Norcott’s two companies of the 2d rifle corps, 
and Major Acheson, with a part of the 67 th, (separated from 
the regiment in the wood,) formed on the right. 

“ Colonel Wheately’s brigade, (consisting of the 28th, 
67th, and 87th,) with three companies of the Coldstream 
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Guards, under Lieutenant-colonel Jackson (separated like- 
wise from his battalion in the wood), and Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Barnard’s dank battalion* (being* two companies 47th, 
two ditto 20th Portuguese, and four of third battalion 95th) 
formed on the left. As soon as the infantry was thus has- 
tily got together, the guns advanced to a more favourable 
position, and kept up a destructive fire. The right wdng 
proceeded to the attack of General Ruffin’s division on the 
hill, while Lieutenant - colonel Barnard’s dank battalion, 
and Lieutenant -colonel Bush’s detachment of th^ 20th 
Portuguese, were warmly engaged with the enemy’s tirail- 
leurs on our left. 

“ General Laval’s division, notwithstanding the havoc 
made by Major Duncan’s battery, continued to advance in 
very imposing masses, opening his fire of musketry, and 
was only checked by that of the left wing. The left wing 
now advanced firing. A most destnictive charge, by the 
three companies of the Guards and the 87lh regiment, 
supported by all the remainder of the wing, decided the 
defeat of General Laval’s division. 

“ The eagle of the 8th regiment of light infantry, which 
suffered immensely, and a howitzer, rewarded this charge, 
and remained in possession of Major Gough of the 87th 
regiment. These attacks were zealously supported by Colo- 
nel Bilson with the 28th regiment, and Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Prevost w ith a part of the 67th. A reserve, formed 
beyond the narrow valley, across which the enemy w’as 
closely pursued, next shared the same fate, and w^as routed 
by the same means. 

“ Meanwhile, the right wing was not less successful. 
The enemy, confident of success, met General Dilkes on 
the ascent of the hill, and the contest was sanguinary ; hut 
the undaunted perseverance of the brigade of Guards, of 
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Lieutenant-colonel Brown s battalion, and of Lieutenant- 
colonel Norcott’s and Major Acheson’s detachments, over- 
came every obstacle and General Buffings division was driven 
from the heig-hts in confusion, leaving two pieces of cannon. 

“ No expressions of mine could do justice to the conduct 
of the troops throughout — nothing less than the almost un- 
paralleled exertions of every offict r, the invincible bmvery 
of every soldier, and the most determined devotion of the 
honour of his Majesty’s amis in all, could have achieved 
this brilliant success against such a formidable enemy, so 
posted. In less than un hour and a half from the com- 
mencement of the a<‘tion, the enemy was in full retreat. 
The retiring divisions met, halted, and seemed inclined to 
form ; a neiv and more advanced position of onr artillery 
quickly dispersed them. The exhausted state of the troops 
made pursuit impo«-siltle. A pn^^ition was taken np on the 
eastern side of the hill ; and we uere strengthened on our 
right by the return of two Spanish regiments, that had 
been attached before to rny division, but M’liich I had left 
on the hill, and uhich had been ordereil to retire. 

“ An eagle, six pieces of cannon, the General of Division 
Ruihn, and the General of Brigade Rousseau, wounded and 
taken ; the Chief of the Staff, General Bellegarde, and 
aide-de-camp of Marshal Victor, and the colonel of the 
8th regiment, with many other ofBcers killed, and several 
wounded and taken prisoner, the field covered Muth the 
dead bodies of the enemy, attest that my confidence in 
this division was nobly repaid. The animated cliarges of 
the 87th regiment Avere most conspicuous. Lieutenant- 
colonel Barnard, (twice wounded,) and the officers of his 
flank-battalion, executed the duty of skirmishing in advance 
with the enemy in a masterly manner ; and w ere ably 
seconded by Lieutenant- Colonel Bush, of the 20th Portu- 
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guese, who (likewise twice wounded) fell into the enemy’s 
hands, but was afterwards rescued.” 

The dispatch contains many more acknowledgments, 
w'hich, as they have no connexion with my nai’rative, I 
have omitted. 

I beg now to make such remarks and observations as 
may tend to throw light upon the different parts of the 
foregoing dispatch. 

The two Spanisli battalions attached to our division, to- 
gether w'ith Lieutenant-colonel Brown’s flank-battalion, 
were left u]K)n the lieiglii of Barossa, when we moved down 
into the wood, in order to secure that position till we had 
possessed ourselves of the height of Bcrmesa ; but we had 
not left the plain more than half an hour, I think, and 
descended into the wood, till an officer came galloping after 
us, saying the French had debouched from the wood, and 
w'ere moving on to the high gnauid in our rear, and had 
attacked tlie troops left there i’or its defence. Orders were 
instantly given us to countermarch, and to get on to the 
plain and into action as soon us possible. In coming about, 
one of the guns got entangled with a pine-tree; there was 
no time to disengage it, and setting to with the whip, they 
pushed the horses forward, and tore up the tree completely 
by the roots, although one of considerable size. I thought 
(as our General says) it appeared a good omen, and that a 
trifling obstacle would not he allowed to impede their 
career. 

When we reached the plain, and perceived the enemy, 
never did a finer sight present itself. They w’ere manceu- 
vring on the high ground before us ; and as Homo says, 

Tbe hill they gained, and moving on its top, 

Of more than mortal size, towering, they seemed 
An host angelic, clad in huniing arms.*' 
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Those immediately in front of my battalion were the famed 
8th regiment, and consisted of two battalions of 700 men 
each ; one w'as composed of grenadiers, and the other of 
voltigeurs, or light infantiy. The grenadiers had long 
waving red plumes in tlieir caps, at least a foot in length ; 
while the light infantiy had feathers of the same length 
and make, but green, with yellow tops. The whole of the 
French army had on their best or holyday suits of clothing, 
with their arms as bright as silver, and glancing in the sun 
as they moved in column, gave them really a nolde and 
martial appearance. We had no sooner cleared the wood 
than we inclined to our left, and went immediately at them. 
Major Duncan's guns commenced playing upon their co- 
lumn the moment he could get a clear piece of ground. 
The two companies of the 47th, attached to my battalion, 
were taken to cover and remain with the guns. Our peo- 
]>le extended as w'e went uj) tlie hill, the Poituguese sup- 
porting us in the rear ; and in a very short time we were 
hotly engaged with the fellow s with the beautiful green 
feathers, many of which fell on the ground in a short time. 
As we advanced, the battalions to our right and in rear of 
us got formed in line, and moving forwrard in hne style, 
took up stronger ground in advance ; the guns in the centre 
also moving oiiw^ard, and causing dreadful havoc in the 
enemy’s ranks. 

Early in the action my horse was killed, being shot in 
the head, which ball, had his head not stopped it, would in 
all probability have entered my body. He fell like a stone. 
1 then went on and joined the ranks, and finding a rifie of 
a man that bad just fallen, (poor little Croudace's servant, 
who afterwards fell himself,) I took a few shots at them in 
revenge for my horse. At this time the grenadier battalion 
of the 8tb, with their waving red plumes, began to j^yance 
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in close column, the drums beating- all the time the pas de 
charge. They were supported by other columns in their 
rear, together with one, the French 54th, which they sent 
into the wood to try to turn our left. The 8th advanced, 
notwithstanding the galling fire kept up by our people and 
the Portuguese, every shot almost of which must have told, 
as they were in a solid body, not more than from 100 to 
150 yards’ distance. Om* people were of course compelled 
to give way to this imposing column, when the regiments 
on our right and in our rear, opening out upon them a 
destructive fire, and the 87th and Guards immediately after 
attacking them with tlie bayonet, their rout and discomfi- 
ture was complete. The 8th, which suffered most, and 
from whom the eagle was taken, never yet got into line — 
nor did they intend, I believe — but advanced as a solid body, 
(occasionally firing from their front,) till, coming in con- 
tact wnth the regiments above mentioned, and in this state 
receiving the charge, their loss was excessive, for they 
could not get aw'ay. I understand, when the 8"th charged, 
Ensign Keogh of that regiment made the first attempt to 
wrench the eagle from the officer who carried it ; but in so 
doing he was run through by several of those who sitp- 
ported it, and fell lifeless to the ground. Sergeant Mas- 
terson of that regiment then dashed at it, and was more 
fortunate, he succeeding in securing it. I understand there 
was some dispute between them and the Guai*ds, who 
charged at the same time with the 87th, to whom it pro- 
perly belonged ; but I imagine the 87th must have been 
the captors, for Sergeant Masterson soon after received a 
commission for his gallantry, and is now’ a captain in that 
regiment. 

The 54th, the French regiment, which had been sent 
into the .wood to turn our left fiank, by some means got 
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entang’led ; for, except their light company, no part of the 
regiment ever got into action again; and when their co- 
lumns -were routed, they found some difficulty in effecting 
their retreat. Tliere is something rather extraordinary and 
very interesting in the story of the eagle and the 8th regi- 
ment, if it be true, and which I see no reason to doubt. 
They were erne of the reginientj', it is said, uhich were 
engaged at Talaveiu, and were particularly distinguished ; 
and it is further said, that the 87th was one of the regi- 
ments opposed to thorn, and over which they gained some 
advantage ; that is, the French troo[)S caused the British 
brigade, in uhich the S7tli was serving, to retire with con- 
sidemhle loss; and that it was for their conduct in this 
action that Bonaparte had placed a golden wreath td* laurel 
round the nock of the ri'giuiontal eagle with hi^ own hand. 
If such was the casi^, it is reinaikabh* that the very 

regiment hy wliom they should havcMjhtaineil this honour, 
should he the regiment that deprlvt'd them of their eagle, 
which had been so big lily honoured. But lierc*, poor fel- 
low's, althongb tliey did not lose tlieir honour, they lost 
very nearly the whole regiment; for out of 1400 which 
entered the field, not more than 200 of them entered Chi- 
clana after the action. Tndec’ I never witnessed any field 
so thickly strew’ed with dead as tliis plain was after the 
action ; and I fijel confident, and all accounts agree in con- 
firming the ojiinion, that the loss of the French on this 
occasion Avas little short of 3000 men ; ours w as about 
1250. Here then avo Lua'C a loss of 4000 men in about an 
hour and a half, out of about 12,000 which coinposod the 
tAvo armies. 

In this action, Colonel Bush aa'us almost absurdly brave 
and conspicuous. As soon as he got his Portuguese fairly 
into action, he rode slowly backward and forAA'ard among 
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them, with his spectacles on, crying oiii^s the balls whistled 
past him, “Que bella musica !” what delightful music! Poor 
fellow, he did not ride there many minutes ; for, being within 
a very short distance of the enemy’s tirailleurs so comi|dcu- 
ous an object, it wu'i not to be expected he could escape. 
He died a few days after the action, 

Coloncd ilamard, my commandant, (now Sir Andrew,) 
about the middle of tin action, received a. severe wound, 
and was borne awaj'^ to the rear. Whilst the surgeon was 
dressing him, another slint struck him, and indicted, I be- 
lieve, a \vors(‘ wound ihau the former. "I'lie hors(^ of my 
1)attalion suffered gri‘aily in j>iopoi‘1ioii to their numbers. 
We had only four in the field, two t>f which, Majiu* Uoss’s 
and my own, were filb'd, and Colonel Barnard’s wounded ; 
only the iidjularit’s escaped with a whole skin. Indeed there 
was scarcely an officer or soblitu* in the action that^had not 
marks of shot about Jiiiiu The 4‘aj)s t>f the tall guardsmen 
were riddled as it W't‘re ; wdule the greater part of the ene- 
my’s shot passed over our litlb* fellows, v'Lo were both too 
near them, and loo low for tludr fire. I may remark on this 
subject that the Tnuich generally lire high, but hete? I 
think unusually' so ; tor, after a considerable quantity of 
ammunition had bt*en expended by my battalion, it became 
my duty to look out for a fresh sup})ly. I accordingly 
posted off to the rear, where I expecterl to have found some 
mules which had been attaidied to us, with ammunition on 
their backs ; but on my' w^ay'^ thither, the ground was actually' 
ploughing np on all sides by the enemy’s large shot, and their 
musket-balls falling very thick ; so much so, that some of 
our mules far to the rear had been w’ounded, and the others 
had dispersed. Hence also the second w ound which my 
gallant commander received, where he ought to have been 
completely out of danger. Some amnumitiou for our rifles 
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was, however, foundf' in a one-horse cart belonging to the 
artillery, and out of it those w'hose ammunition was ex- 
pended were replenished. But during my absence to the 
rear, the gallant and decisive charge had been made ; and 
w'hen I again reached the front, I perceived tlie enemy's 
columns in full retreat, covered by the remainiler of their 
light troops, closely followed by some of my peojde. The 
retreat was accordingly soiin(lc»d to reciJl them from the 
pursuit, and our hnivo and victorious little army iheered 
the enemy as his beaten and disheartened columns left the 
hold. 

Immediately after our army began to mo\e oil towards 
the Isla, our General beinc, as I understood, so much exas- 
perated with the apathy e\ meed by the Spani'^li Cieneral, 
that he would no lon^<*r co-op<'rute with liim, and conse- 
quently drew off oui* tr(K»j»v into the Isle (d' Leon, My bat- 
talion, however, was desijnerl to leinain on the fudd all night 
to protect the numerotis wounded trom ui} marauders, or 
small parties and cavalry patrols of the enemy, wliicli might 
happen to return. However, not a Fi^mcbii • made his 
appearance there again that night. Wlien it. was deter- 
mined to withdraw tiic BritiNh army, Major Dnmiin, with 
great humanity, (approved i/f course by our excellent 
General,) cast off from the artillery-camages all the spare 
ammunition, in order to msike room for as many of our 
wounded officers and soldiers as those camagt*s could ac- 
commodate, and thus a considerable number of them were 
carried from the field immediately. 

After they had left ns, and my battalion was still stand- 
ing in front of the position last occupied by our troops, all 
having retired hut ourselves, and it now began to draw 
towards night, and we were preparing to move off, an un- 
fortunate French sergeant attracted our notice. Poor fel- 
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low, he had been shot in the small of the back, and (on 
our surgeon examining him) pronounced to be mortally. 
He appeared to be a man above forty, and apparently a 
veteran, who had fought many a hard field ; and was, I 
think, one of the most respectable-looking men of his class 
that I have seen. When he saw us preparing to leave him 
to his fate, the expression of his countenance became the 
most piteous ainl l»e.seeching imaginable ; imploring us in 
French Jiot 1o him thoi’e to perish. My heart bled 

for him ; hut lojhapjuly we had no means of removing him, 
had tli'.Ti' been u ijt'p<‘ofhis recovery. Wlien he saw 
that his kite was meviialOe, he crawled in the best manner 
he was able to a l>roken ammunition-box, and raising him- 
self on ills knees, ^npportrd by it, besought that Being who 
never casts out the cry of the iinfoi’t unate, and who, I sin- 
cei'ely hope, impart od to him that strength and comfort 
H'hicli his iuihap]»y circumstancos so greatly required. I 
doubt not he M as a Nincere Christian ; never shall I forget 
the impresMon liis UTiliu)>py fate made on my mi id. To he 
left in solilfidc ami darkn*'Ss on this hlood-stained heath, 
with the prospect of his own certain death before his eyes, 
and uithont any to comfort him in his last agony, must 
indeed have been a severe trial to his fortitude. Would 
to God I could have relieved him ! His case Mas not sin- 
gular, it is true ; but none ever presented itself to my view 
under such tnily affecting circumstances as this unhappy 
veteran's did. 

After dark, my battalion retired over the field where the 
thickest of the dead and w ounded were strewed, and many 
were the dying groans wdiich struck upon our ears, as w’e 
traversed this bloody field ; hut, except these groans, no 
sound was heoi'd, wdierc lately the din of arms had been 
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loud and fierce, and where war had raged in all its fury ; 
till coming to the house upon the sea-beach, m here many 
of the wounded haJ been collected, w’o were formed into 
square on a sand-liill near it, and in this position rested on 
our arms for the remaintler of the night. On our way 
from the front, we passed not far from v\ here my horse had 
fallen ; and as saddlery was scarce at Cadiz, I thought it 
would be prudent to try to recover that oh which I had 
been riding. I found it ; but my horse having fallen ^\ith his 
back iiiclinod to the front, it was perforated by shot in five 
places, and the tree was broken. However, I disengaged 
it, and giving it to one of the men, whose rille I carried in 
return, I got it safely into Isla. 

About twelve at night, j)oor General Kousseau died, a 
cannon-shot having carried away the greater part of the 
liesh of one of Lis thighs ; and as no other troops were 
near, the task of puj ing him tin* last sad duty devolved upon 
me. I went to the house aforesaid, and procured a shovel 
or a spade, and digging a hole in the sand by the light of 
the moon, his bf)dy was deposited, where it in all probabi- 
lity will remain till the last trumpet shall summon it to 
rise. Poor drunken Gilles, one of the men I hud employed 
on the occasion, pronounced the only service as ho w'as 
committed to the dust, which was, ‘‘ God rest his soul I” I 
indeed sincerely hope so. Poor Rousseau had been a noble 
soldier ; in his poclu^t was found a leave which he had ob- 
tained to return to France on account of ill health ; but in 
the prospect of the approaching action he had delayed his 
departure, and thus fell a victim as it were to his patriotism 
and his sense of honour. He was military governor of Xeres 
de la Frontera, from whence we have our wine called Sherry, 
a corruption of Xeres. He was a small slender person, and 
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apparently had suffered greatly from ill health, Dnripg 
the night some Spaniards were sent into the field to look 
for and bring oft’ the guns we had taken, which they did. 

As it approached towards morning, Major Ross, seeing 
all was quiet, moved us off by the beach towai'ds our for- 
mer quarters ; and passing over the position of Bermesa, 
which the Spaniards still occupied, and crossing the Santi 
Petri by the latcdy erected bridge, wc returned weary and 
hungry to La Isla, Jind where our friends received us once 
again with great cordiality. If my reader is not tired of the 
subject, I would just beg to draw his attention for a mo- 
ment to the circumstances attending this action. The French 
troops were at lea<t 750t> (some say 8000) strong, well 
clothed and appointed, and apparently well fed, and fresh 
from their cantonments, none of them probably having 
marched more than four miles. They were some of the best 
in the French service, and commanded by one of Bona- 
parte's ablest generals, a marshal of France, Victor, Duke 
of Belluno. They occupiiMl a fine position, liaving the ground 
completely at th(*ir choice; while wx‘ did not muster more 
than 4500 at most. We had been marching for sixteen 
hours successively through the night over bad roads ; and 
being taken in a manner by surprise, w e came out of the 
wood beneath the enemy, broken and disjointed, and were 
instantly hurried into action. 

The French fought desperately ; for w hen their maraud- 
ing columns came down upon us with an intrepidity seldom 
seen in the French army, and opening out their heavy and 
destructive fire, my heart quaked within me for the safety 
of our little army, and the honour of our country, for I 
thought it would be impossible to resist them. However, 
the steady valour of our troops irepelled the assailants, and, 
taking advantage of their proximity, charged as before 
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s^ted, and completely overthrow them. It is certain, as 
General Graham says, that all must have done their duty 
on this occasion ; notwithstanding^, we may sing with great 
propriety, Non nobis, *Domine” — “ Not unto us, O Lord, 
but unto thy name be the praise for it is certain we must 
have been specially favoured by a kind Providence, or it is 
impossible we could have gjiined such a victory under so 
many and so great disadvantages ; for never was victory 
more complete. In less than three hours from the first 
glimpse we had of them as we debouched from the M^ood, a 
Frenchman was not to be seen in all the field, save the 
numerous killed and wounded, 

, Although our General did not say any thing in his pub- 
lic dispatch of the abominable conduct of La Pena, no doubt 
he stated tnily in his private information how ill that Gene- 
ral had behaved ; for he and fhe 10,000 or 11,000 Spaniards 
he had with him remained within two miles of the field of 
action, quiet and passive spectators of the scene, without 
making one effort to support us had we been beaten, or to take 
advantage of the victory should we gain it ; and the conse- 
quence was, the French retained their grouijd and works by 
which they invested Cadiz and La Isla, whereas, had he 
made the slightest movement during or after the fight, they 
would have all gone off, and the siege would have been 
raised, for it is evident they contemplated and were prepa- 
red for this, the soldiers having each three or four days* 
bread in his possession. 

A considerable number of other officers besides Generals 
Ruffin and Rousseau were taken. Ruffin was wounded in the 
neck by a rifie-shot, which touched the spinal marrow, de- 
priving him of the use of his limbs. He was soon after 
embarked for England, but died as he came within sight of 
the Isle of Wight. He was an immense and a fine-looking 
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maB, about six feet two inches or six feet three inches high, 
and ate enormously. He every day received a mess from 
our General’s table. The other officers also were treated 
with the greatest politeness and attention, dining £rst at 
one regimental mess, and then at another. They were fully 
sensible of the kindness shown them, and expressed them- 
selves very grateful. They were afterwards sent to Eng- 
land. 

I cannot omit here noticing the high estimation in 
which General Graham w^as held by every officer and sol- 
dier of thi§ little army. I may truly say, he lived in their 
affections ; they not only looked up to him with confidence 
as their commander, but they esteemed and respected him 
as their firm friend and protector, which indeed he always 
showed himself to be.' 

In all my fighting I never was in an action where the 
chances of death were so numerous as in this ; and I may 
say, I never was in an action where I was less prepared to 
die. It is therefore of the Lord’s mercies that he spared me 
.i— 1 hope, for good at last. 
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T)ie 2«l Biithilioii of tht* Pompniloiirs onlpri'il to proceod to Poiiugal — 
Our Aulh<»r visits P^ri^land — R* turns to Portii|^al, and Joins his R«*> 
gimpnt at Rodritfo — TIu* Army mov« to^vards Badajos — Sipge of 
Badajos — Hadajos >nrr< iidriN — fn^iihordination among the Troops 
—•Quelled l»y the prorujd irov.curey td' Lord Wellington, 


We remained at Isla till June, without any thing of im- 
jiortance occurring, hut at this time I was hruught nigh to 
death’s door by the bursting of a bloodvessel in the lungs. 
I was so ill that it was deemed necessary to «end me home 
for change of air, it htdiig exceedingly liot at tliis time at 
Isla. I was accorlSingly removed to Cadiz to wait for the 
first ship returning to England, and while there I siiifered 
greatly, not being able to lie down in bed. However, be- 
fore a vessel could be had, an order w^as received for my 
battalion to proceed to l^ortugal, and our esteemed com- 
mander was likewise ordered to proceed to that country. As 
I felt myself somew'hat better, I obtained permii^sion to ac- 
company my battalion to Portugal, and I accordingly em- 
barked with it at Cadiz on the 30th of that month, on board 
a transport, the name of which I forget. General Graham 
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intended to have g6ne in a 50 gun ship that was leaving that 
port for England, he befng to be left at Lisbon in passing. 
He sent an aide-de-camp on board to prepare for his recep- 
tion ; but he met with such treatment wdiile on board, as 
induced the General to alter his plan and go in a frigate, on 
board which some of our people were embarked. It is said, 
that after the aide-de-camp bad been shown the accommoda- 
tion, the captain intimated to him, that it was expected the 
military oflic(‘rs would always keep on the, leeward side of the 
quarter-deck. The wiiidu ard side on board a man-of-w'ar is con- 
sidered the most honourable, tlu^rofore this w\as in fact put- 
ting tli(* General beneath himself. He suffered, however, for 
his ill-timed assumption of supremacy, for there w as a quan- 
tity of specie at Cadiz which was to be transported at the 
same time for the use of the army in Portugal, and which 
was intended to have gone in the ship with the General; Imt 
after this reception of his aide-de-camp, and the imperious 
condition attached to his going in this ^hi]^ ho went on 
board the frigate witlx his suite, and took th money w’ith 
him, thus depriving him of a considerable premiuio for its 
transport, to w bich he would have been entitled had the 
General gone w ith him. He, how^ever, being^the senior offi- 
cer, we were all put under his charge, save the frigate 
before montioned, and we were greatly annoyed by him 
during our j>assage, which our master said he prolonged in 
looking out for American merchantmen, there being then 
an appearance of war between the two countries. They 
said he actually detained one or two which left Cadiz when 
we did, and that he fired small arms into them to bring 
them to, although war had not been declared. One day 
during the passage he made a signal to the transports which 
we did not immedijitely perceive. We were astonished at 
the report of a 'gun, and at the same time a cannon-shot 
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whizzed past our rigging. This is not, I believe, customary, 
a blank gun being generally fired first, and when nothing 
else will do, a shot a>head of the vessel, but he appeared not 
to stand on any ceremony. 

We were glad when the voyage w'as over, it continuing 
from the 30th June to the 19th July, although three or four 
days only is the usual time. 

We landed at Lisbon, and immetliately set about prepa- 
ring for our journey uj) the country to join the army ; but 
Colonel Barnard having received letters respecting the set- 
tlement of our late Colonel (General Manningh'am's) affairs, 
which could not be easily arranged without my presence, 
determined to send me home for the purpose, with a pro- 
mise, however, that 1 should immediately come out again. 
I accordingly embarked on board the same transport with a 
ship full of all kinds and descriptions of people, sick and 
wounded, and lame and lazy ; such a motley group 1 have 
seldom seen. Our paymaster also returned home with me, 
and besides him 1 did not know a person on board. 

We had a long and tedious passage, not reaching Ports- 
mouth till the 27th August, although w'^e embarked on the 
1st of that month. When we entered the chops of the Chan- 
nel, there was a considerable sw'ell in the sea. Our master, 
for some purpose or other, had got up from the hold a small 
quantity of ballast (gravel), which was laid upon the quar- 
ter-deck. A fine stout young Irishman, an ofBcer on board, 
came up the companion, and seeing the ballast lying there, 
asked where it came from. 

Why, don’t you see,” says the master, ^ how rough the 
sea is ? it has been washed up from the bottom and thrown 
upon the deck.” 

The Hibernian seemed quite astonished at the effect of 
the swell, but believed the story with all thd simple-hearted 
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credulity of a Johnny-raw, as the soldiers term a young 
and inexperienced soldier. Our paymaster was a little of a 
gourmand, and having for some time been deprived of lux- 
uries, determined to indulge a little now we had come to 
the land of plenty. On our road, therefore, to London, (he 
and another officer and myself posting it,) we stopped at 
Godaiming for dinner; he would needs have a carp, which 
he happened to see in a pond in the garden, made ready for 
our dinner. It was prepared according to his request, and 
with it and other good things we contrived to pretty 
well ; although, according to my taste, a fresh herring would 
have been preferable. But lo, and behold ! when the bill was 
called for, the awful sum of half a guinea for the carp was 
added to the other items of the dinner, which amounted to 
quite enough without it. To remonstrate would have been 
useless ; we therefore paid the bill and set off, determined to 
be more economical in future. 

I passed through London, and reached the depot of my 
battalion, then stationed at Ashford in K( iit, where, after 
having arranged the business for which I had been «enthome, 
I obtained a three months' leave of absence to visit my na- 
tive place, where 1 arrived, thank God, in a much improved 
state of health, and w^here I found all my friends and con- 
nexions as well as could be expected, and no doubt happy 
to see me. 

About the middle of November of the same year, I start- 
ed once more for foreign service, and embarked at Ports- 
mouth for Lisbon on the 22d of that mouth, on board a 
small brig heavily laden with com for the army in Portu- 
gal. We remained some time wind-bound, but at length 
got to sea and proceeded on our voyage, but shortly after 
wind headed us and began to blow very fresh. We were 
therefore compelled to run for the liace of Portland, where 
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we came to anchor. But the wind coming more favourable 
in a day or two, we weighed again, and got as far on our 
voyage as opposite Tc rbay ; but here^ again the wind coming 
foul, we were obliged to enter the bay and drop anchor again. 
We were detaineil here a good many days, during which 1 
went ashore with another oflicer, who was on board wdth 
me, and indulged in some Devonshire clotted cream at 
Brixhain, 

In about a w'eok we again started, and got about half way 
across JI^Bay of Biscay, when a heavy gale overtook us, 
andi&^^^ich we lost a con&iderahle portion of our quart er- 
bulw’arks (I think they are called). Indeed, from the brig 
being so heavily la<len, the water being within a very little 
of her gunw^ale, she did nut weather the heavy seas which 
struck her very w^ell, for during the night one came clean 
over her, ])artly tilling the cabin where we lay with water ; 
and I own I hdS considerable ^prehension for our safety, 
which I believe was pretty universal on board. It pleased 
Him, however, wlio rulelh over all things, to bring us 
through the gal|| w ithout further injury, although we ap- 
peared next morning in a very shattered condition, and after 
a few more days’ sailing, we reachetl the Tagus, and landed 
at Lisbon about the middle of January 1812, and imme- 
diately commenced ccjulpping for a campaign with the army 
which was at this time besieging Ciudad Bodrigo. I had 
to purchase a riding-horse and a mule to carry iiiy baggage,'* 
and a great deal more of essential rcquiiiites to enable me to 
do my duty in tin? field ; anil to say truth, I had not, by any 
means, sufficient funds to meet these considerable expen- 
ses, and WHS consequently forced to borrow, and glad enough 
to find a friend who could and would lend me enough for 
the occasion. And here I cannot but Fjemark, that it seemed 
peculiarly hard on junior officers, on their taking the field, 
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to be compelled to furnish all this equipment at their own 
expense. I have known several who did not recover from 
the debt they thus incurred (could they find ^ friend, as I 
did, to lend them what they w anted) for a considerable time 
after they had joined the army ; nay, I believe some never 
recovered it, and tlie persons who \vere kind enoug^h to 
oblige them lost several large suiAs in this manner. In my 
own case, I know, I w as most wofully jmt to it to raise a 
sufficiency for this j)iirposc* ; and many, 1 know, ||^ve been 
compelled to take i\w fndd without the iiccessai^^j^^p- 
ment to I’ender them efficient. They were thus of little ser- 
vice to the army for a considerable time after joining, and 
many of them were obliged to leave it again, after striving 
to do their duty, inadequately provided with the convenien- 
ces and comforts requisite to enable a man to boar up against 
the fatigues he had to encounter. It struck^c as but just, 
and in this opinion I am nq| singular, that all officers w'ho 
have not sufficient pay and allowances to enable them to 
provide themselves with the means of transport, ought to 
be furnished in the first instance at the l>ulA c expense, and 
then be afterw^ards obliged to keep them in a fit state for 
service at their own. 

I set out from Lisbon soon after, and joined my regiment, 
which was one of those that formed the light division, and 
found them cantoned in the neighbourhood of Rodrigo, that 
ft>rtress having fallen some days previous to my arrival. 1 
had not been many days wdth the regiment till the division 
was assembled at a village called Ituera, on the banks of the 
Azava, to carry into execution the sentence of a general 
court-martial, before which seven men of the division had 
been arraigned for desertion to the enemy, they having been 
-taken in Rodrigo at the capture of that place. They were 
of course all found guilty, as they were taken as it were out 
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of the enemy’s ranks, and never attempted to plead not 
guilty ; but they had said in palliation of their heinous crime, 
that they wei^ forced to desert from want of food and cloth- 
ing ; indeed the army had not been so well supplied for a 
short while previously, as they had been accustomed to, but 
there never w'as any thing like want. I understood the 
clothing also was getting bad, but the men could not be got 
up the countiy for W'ant of transport, and they were no 
worse off than their co^irades. Indeed, from all I could learn, 
theyh&d^cted in a most diabolical manner ; for at the at- 
tack of the breaches in assaulting the place, they w'ere dis- 
tinctly heard ciyungout to one another, “ Now here comes 
the light division ; frt us give it them, the rascals,” or some- 
thing to that effect, and had, it is said, done more injury to 
the assailing party than twice their number of Frenchmen. 
Death of cour^ was their sentence, and now the wTotched 
victims of delusion were to atone with their lives for one of 
the greatest crimes known in the criminal code of the army. 

The division was formed into three sides square, on a 
plain in front of^he village, the graves of the hapless beings 
occupying a part of the fourth face of the square. When all 
was ready, and a bring party from each regiment bad been 
formed in the centre, the provost-marshal went to the 
guard-tent, where the prisoners were in wmting, to conduct 
them to the place of execution. They soon after appeared, 
polr^wretches, moving towards the square, with faces 
and wan, and with all the dejection such a situation is cal- 
culated to jproduce. Their arms had been pinioned one by 
one as they came out from the guard-tent, and all being 
ready, the melancholy procession advanced towards the cen- 
tre of the square. The proceedings of the court which tried 
them, together vrith the sentence, ap^ the approval of the 
Commander of the Forces, was read by the Assistant Adjii- 
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tant-general, in the bearing of the whole division ; which 
concluded, the prisoners were marched round in front of 
every regiment, that all might see and avoid their unhappy 
fate- They were then moved towards their graves. I ought 
to observe that the chaplain of the division had been with 
them in the guard-tent some little time previously to their 
leaving it, and when they quitted as above described, he' 
followed them at a coiisidemble distance, apparently asha- 
med of his peculiar calling, and the dutj incumbent on him 
in such a conjuncture. They were led, as I said befiiye, to- 
W'ards their graves ; and when they reached the bank of e^l^h 
in front of each, they wore made to kneel down with their 
faces fronting the square, and then being one after another 
blindfolded, and left for a few moments to their own reflec- 
tions or their prayers, the provost-marshal proceeded to the 
firing party, who had been previously loaded, and directing 
the men of each rt'gi merit to fire at their own prisoner, he 
advanced them to within about ten or twelve paces of the 
wretched men, and giving the signals by motion for their 
making ready and firing, the whole fired at once, and plunged 
the unhappy criminals into eternity. There was, indeed, one 
melancholy exception to this. One of the prisoners be- 
longed to the troop of horse artillery attached to the divi- 
sion, and it seems the provost, in giving his orders for the 
soldiers of each regiment to fire at their own man, had not 
recollected that the artillery had no men there to fire. He 
was thus left sitting on his knees, when the others had 
&llen all around him. What his fbelings must have been it 
is in vain to guess ; hut, poor fellow, he was not suffered 
long to remain in suspense, for a reserve part^ immediately 
approaching, they fired and stretched him also along with his 
companions in crime ai^ misery; and in such of the others 
as they perceived life still remaining, they also immediately 
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put an end to their sufFeriuigs, by placing^’^^their nouskets 
close to their body, and firing into tbeiii. One poor man, 
when he received his dei^th wound, spnthg to a consider- 
able height, and giviMj^froud shriekf he fell,*" and instantly 
expired. ^ 

When all was finished, the^di vision was fwmed into co- 
lumn, and marched round in front of the bodies, where 
each soldier might distinctly perceive the sad and melan- 
choly effects of such a fatal dereliction of duty. They 
were then, without more ado, thrown .Into their graves, 
which were filled up without delay, and the division sepa- 
rating, each regiment marched to its quarters. 

I cannot descrih# the nncomfortalde feelings this spec- 
tacle produced in my mind — nay, not only th(*re, but in 
my body also — for I felt sick at heart ; a sort of loathing 
ensued ; and fi*om tlie recollect ic»n of w'hat I then suffered, 
I could not easily persuacfed to witness such another 
sq^ne, if 1 had the option of staying away. Death in the 
hundred shapes it assumes m the field of battle seems 
honourable, and not near so revolting to the feelings, and 
withal comes suddenly ; but to w itncss the slow and melan- 
choly preparations for an execution such as this, is produc- 
tive, in any heart that can feel, of the most unpleasant sen- 
sations, 1 think, imaginable. 

One of the poor wTelches was the little shoemaker of 
our Highland company, by name MOuiniss, whom I bad 
known for many years, and who formerly bore an excellent 
character; but he had mdHt likely been seduced by some of 
his companions to commit this heinoua. crime. 

Not ihaiiy days after this, the whole army began to move 
towardi" Badajos. On the 26th of February w’c left our 
cantonments, and passing by way of Gastello Branca and 
Villa Velha, we reached a village not far from Niza, called 
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Poyo das MeadlrSj^^wliere my battalion took up its quarters 
for a time. From hence I was dispatched to Lisbon for the 
regimental clothing-, whi^h had then arrived at that port ; 
but being unable to pfocure the of transport, I was 

obliged to return without it. I l^b^d them in the camp" 
before Badujos about the ii5tk of March, and witnessed the 
siege of that fortress from this period to its fall on the 6th 
of April., The bread) es having been reported practicable 
by the. engiiu*(»rs on the 5th, in the evening the army was 
assemliled for th^ assault, and was disposed as follows : the 
3d division under (len(*ral Picton was ordered to attack the 
citadel, and to endeavour to c^stahlish himself there by esca* 
lade; the 4tli and light divisions, the farmer under General 
Colville, and the latter commanded by Colonel Barnard, 
were destined for the breaches; the 5th division, which had 
not co-operated hitherto iu the siege, but brought this 
evening into the neighboui^iood, was ordered to occupy 
the ground in front of the town by way of reserve. Ope 
brigade of that division was ^rdered to aake a false attack 
on a work called the Pardederas, which was connected with 
the town, although not actually belonging to it. Another 
brigade of the same division was ordered to majj^e another 
false attack round towatxis the gate near the river Guadiana, 
which latter w^as to be turiied into a real attack, if circum- 
stances permitted General Walker, who commanded it, to 
do so. There w^as also a brigade of Portuguese, wkich was 
ordered to attack St Cristoval, a fort on the other side of 
the river. Every thing was arranged in the clearest and 
most satisfactory manner ; all knew what they haJ to do, 
the point they w'ore to occupy in the attack having been 
pointed out to most of them the day before. So6n after 
dark, the different divisions began to move towards their 
destined poh^, all elated with the certainty of success. 

F 2 
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I was then in the mess of the senior captain of my bat'^ 
talion, who commanded it on this occasion ; and my other 
messmates were poor little Croudace and Cary, both 
lieutenants, the latter acting adjutant, and another. We 
had taken a farewell glass before we got up from dinner, 
not knowing which of them ifonld survive thq bloody fray 
thtft was likely soon to commence. Poor Croudace, a na- 
tive of the county of Du^am, and consequently a near 
countryman, put into my hand a small leather purse, con- 
taining half a doubloon, and requested me to take care of it 
for him, as he did not know whose fate it might be to fall or 
to survive. I took it according to his wish, and put it into 
my pocket, and, after a little more conversation, and an- 
other glass, for the poor little fellow liked his wine, we part- 
ed, and they moved off. Although I had thus, as it were, 
settled it in my mind that I would not go with them on 
this occasion, for my services could have been of but very 
little utility, yet, wdien they \rent away, I felt as if I was 
left desolate as it were, and was quite uneasy at parting 
from my beloved comrades, w'hom I had alw'ays accompa- 
nied hitherto. I therefore slung ovqf my back my haver- 
sack, containing my pistol and a few other things, and 
moved forward, to try if I could find them ; but falling in 
with some of my friends, staff-officers of the 43d, who were 
in the same brigade, they sti^ongly dissuaded me from it, 
representing to me the folly of uselessly exposing myself, and 
the little service I could rendpr there ; and one of them re- 
quested me to accompany him to a hill immediately in front 
of the breaches, where we could see the business as it pro- 
ceeded. ^ 

We waited till about ten o’clock, when the fire first 
commenced from the castle upon the dd division, as they 
approached it ; but the fire from thence did not appear 
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very heavy. Not long after it opened out at the breaches, 
and wa6 most awfully severe; indeed it was so heavy 
and so incessant, that it appeared like one continued 
sheet of fire along the ramparts near the breaches, and 
we could distinctly see the faces of th^ French troops, 
although the distance was near a mile. All sorts of ams, 
Arc. were playing at once, guns, mortars, musketry, gre- 
nades, and shells thrown from the walls, while every few 
minutes explosions from mines were taking place. The 
firing too appeared to have such a strange death-like sound, 
quite different from all I had ever heard beford. This was 
occasioned by the muzzles being pointed downwards into 
the ditch, which gave the report an unusual and appalling 
effect. This continued without a moment’s cessation, or 
without any apparent advantage being gained by our 
struggling but awfully circumstanced comrades. Lord 
Wellington had also taken his stand upon this hill, and ap- 
peared quite uneasy at the troops scem'ug to make no pro- 
gress, and often asked, or rather repeated to himself, “ What 
can be the matter ?” 

The enemy had adopted an excellent plan to ascertain 
where our columns were posted ; they threw an immense 
number of light balls on all sides of the town, and when 
they found out where there w as a large body, a rocket was 
fired in the direction of where it stood, and instantly every 
gun, mortar, and howitzer, not previously engaged, was 
turned in that direction, and grievous was the destruction 
their shpt made in the ranks of these columns. Still our 
people at the breaches did not get forward, although we 
distinctly heard, with emotion^^ the bugles of our division 
sounding the advance. His lordship seemed now to lose 
all patience, and aides-de-camp were sent to ascertain the 
cause of the delay. They flew like lightning, while the 
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whole rampart round the toun seemed enveloped in one 
4ame of fire. Our brave but unsuccessful commdes were 
heard cheering^ every now and then ; but still the lire at the 
breaches did not slacken. At length a dispatch arrived* 
from General Piston, stating, that he had established him- 
self in the castle. Tliis was cheering nows to his lord- 
ship, who expressed very atrongly tile gratitude he felt for 
that gallant General. *■ 

During the reading of the dispatch, which was done by 
torchlight, the enemy, perceiving the light, anti that a num- 
ber of people had assembled on the hill, directed a shell in 
that diivction ; hut it fell short, and did us no injury. His 
lordship now' rode off, and ordert‘d our j>eopbi at the 
breaches to retire, as the town was now perfectly secure. I 
also set off to inform ni)' people of the haj»py circumstance. 

I found them drawn off frtnu the glacis a few hundred yards ; 
but, oh I what a diffenmee in their appearance now from 
what they w'ere jnvvious to the attack I The whole division 
scarcely mustered at this time 2000 men, so many had 
been killed and wounded, and many had been sent to the 
rear with the latter. » 1 informed them that General Picton 
had got possession of the castle, but my story appeared to 
them an incrcfdible tale ; for it was actually impossible, they 
thought ; and although they made me repeat it over and over 
again, they could scarcely bring their minds to credit such 
unexpected news. 

It was now dawn of day, and the bring harl ceased at 
every point. Here I learnt the fate of my two^ beloved 
friends and messmates : Croudacc had been shot through 
the body, and carried to thc'tear ; Cary had fallen, but they 
could not tell what had become of liim. I now wont for- 
ward towards the breaches, where I found that several men 
of both the 4th and b'ght divisions bad remained ; and when 
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Geneva! Picton moved from the castle towards that pomi, 
W’hich I believe be stated in his dispatch to be his intention, 
the enemy, hnding; themselves attacked in rear, began to 
abandon the defence of the breaches, and our people were 
then enabled to enter. Never did I witness any thing like the 
artificial impediments which the enemy had here thrown up, 
W'hich, added to the natural ones, that is, to the breaches 
not h;i\'iri ‘5 been so perfectly practicable as was desirable, 
rendered it next to impossible to enter, even after all op- 
position on their part had ceased. In one breach (the 
large one) this was literally the case ; for at the top of it 
was fixed a cliovaux-dc frize extending the whole width 
of the breach, jind composed of a strong beam of wood, with 
shaqi-]iointed sword-blades fixed in every direction, they 
being generall}^ about three quarters of a yard long, and so 
closely set together, that it was impossible either to leap 
over them or penetrate betw’oen them, and the whole so 
firmly fixed to the works at tlie top, tb it it could not be 
moved. In addition, they had fitted a number of long and 
thick planks, with spikes about an inch or more in length, 
and laid them all down the breach, but fixed at the top, so 
that it was impossible for any one to get up without falling 
on these. Be}'ond the chevaux-de-frize several ditches had 
been cut, into w liicli those must have iallen w ho surmount- 
ed the obstacles on the breach ; hut I believe none did, 
although I saw one Portuguese lying dead upon the ram- 
parts ; but I imagine he must either have been thrown up 
there by some explosion, or been one ofjhose of the 3d 
division" who came from the castle. In addition to all the 
above, from the covered way #own into the ditch w'as, 1 
should imagine, at least thirty feet ; our people had descend- 
ed by ladders, and, I doubt not, in the dark, and, in the 
hurry and confusion of the moment, many were thrown down 
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and killed. In the middle of the lai^e ditch, a smaller one 
had been cut, which was HUed with water, and in which, 
added to the inundation close to the right of the breaches, 
(which had been caused by bringing the river partly inta 
the ditch,) numbers were drowned. Small mines had been 
constructed all along in the ditch, which were exploded 
w'hen it was dlled with people, and which produced infinite 
mischief. 

On the top of the ramparts the enemy had a considerable 
number of shells of the largest size, ready filled and fused ; 
and w'hen our people had filled the ditch below', these were 
lighted, and thrown over on their heads, each shell being 
capable of destroying from twxdve to twenty men or more. 
They harl beams of wood also laid on the ramparts, with 
old carriage- wheels, anti every sort of missile imaginable, 
W'liich were poured upon the unfortunate people below'. 

When these things are taken into consideration, added to 
the incessant and destnictive fire of from 3000 to 4000 men, 
ajl emulous to do their duty, at the short distance of per- 
haps twenty yards, with the ditch as full as it could pos- 
sibly stow, the reader will be able to form some idea of the 
destruction that must naturally ensue : and awful indeed it 
was, for, within the space of less than an acre of ground, I 
should imagine not less than from 1200 to 1500 men were 
lying: it was a heart-rending sight. I learnt afterwards 
that many were the desperate efforts that had been made to 
ascend the breaches, but all in vain ; that many had nearly 
reached the top» but they being either shot or M^wn up, 
the others were forced down again. Another and another 
trial still was made, but dhch succeeding party shared the 
fate of their predecessors. At last the bottoms of the 
breaches were nearly blocked up with the bodies of those 
who felL 
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By this time, General Philippon, the French govemor, 
had surrendered. When he found the 3d division had got 
possession of the castle, and were preparing to move down 
to second' the attack of the hireaches by taking the enemy in 
rear, fend that General Walker, with a part of the 5th divi- 
sion, had escaladed, and established themselves at the other 
end of the town, he deemed further resistance useless, and 
retired, with the garrison, to St Cristoval, on the opposite 
side of the river ; and shortly after the whole surrendered 
prisoners of war, the troops, after being stripped of their arms 
and accoutrements, being marched along in the ditch to one 
of the gates, from whence they were escorted on their way 
to Elvas. They passed near the breaches while I was there, 
and I had a full view of them as they moved along. 1 
thought they seemed under great apprehension for their 
safety, as they appeared quite downcast and dejected, which 
is not generally the case with French *prisoners, who will 
shrug their shoulders, and tell you it is the fortune of war ; 
but these poor follows, who certainly had made a noble de- 
fence, seemed low-spirited and timid to a degree. Certainly 
by the rules of war, I believe, they might have been put to 
death, for having stood an assault of the place ; but a British 
general does not resort to the same measures which their 
Marshal Suchet did at Tarragona, when he put all, both 
soldiers and inhabitants, to the sword. 

Soon after daylight, the remaining men of attacking di- 
visions began to rush into the town, in hopes of sharing, 
with t^e who had already entered, the plunder they ima- 
gined it would afford ; and though every tiling was by ^ 
Colonel Barnard, aided by the other officers, to keep out 
those of the light division, it was useless, although he even 
risked his life to prevent their entering. He had bravely, 
during the attack, repeatedly ascended the breach, in hopes * 
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of orerconiing the obstacles wfi4ch presented, thcmselireSy 
but he had always been driven back, although he escaped 
unhurt where all was death around him ; and now his life 
nearly fell a sacrifice, in endca^buring to restore that disci- 
pline in bis division which this m^rtuiiate and tTrisuecess* 
fill assault had considerably impqBiff. lie opposed hi» per- 
sonal and bodily strength to the entrance' of the plundereiis, 
but in vain. They rushed in, in spite of all opposition ; and 
in WTenching a musket from on€» of the soldiers of the 52d, 
who was forcing past him, he fell,;j|nd was nigh precipitated 
into the ditch. He, however, finding resistance Here in 
vain, set off, accompanied by several other otlicer8|. into t)jie 
town, to endeavour to restrain, as much as lay in his pow^fer, 
the licentiousness of those inside, w hose bud^pas^ons, it was 
hut too evident, w'ould bo let loose upon the defenceless . 
habitants. 

I had been i/i cciiapany W'ith Captain Percival, my com- 
mand] ng-ofheer before alluded to, from tbe time of my first 
coming down to the division before daylight ; aiid now he 
and I, hearing the heart -piercing and atilicting g[’<»ans which 
arose from the numbers of wounded still lying lii the ditch, 
set to work to get as many of these poor Ihllows removed 

was in our power. This we found a most arduous apd 
di^cult undertaking, as wc could not do it without the md ' 
of a c^^msidcrablc number of men ; and it was a work of 
danger to attempt to force the now lawless soldiers to nbey, 
and stop with us till this work of necessity and humanity 
was accomplished. 

AUHbought of what they owed their w'ounded coiqjwI^Si 
and of the probability that ere long a similar fate xnigkt be 
tbeir own^ was swallow^uj) in their ^omina^Ue rage for 
drink and plunder ; howSIkr^ by perseyeranee,'and by occa- 
eio^y using his stic!(» my command^t at length d&npel- 
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led a few fallows to leii^their assistance in removing what 
we could into the town, where it was intended that hospi* 
tals shbuld be established. But this was a most heart- 
rending duty, for, from iht innumerable cries of, — « Oh ! 
for God’s sake, come and remove me I” it was difficult to 
select the most propei^Pkjccts for such care. Those who 
appeared likely to die, of course it would have been but 
cnielty to put them to the pain of a removal ; and many 
who, from the nature of their u'ounds, required great care 
and attention in carr}’^ihg them, the half-drunken brutes 
whom we were forced to employ exceedingly tortured and 
injured; nay, in carrying one man out of the ditch they 
very frequently kicked or trode upon several others, whom 
to touchy was like death to them, and which produced the 
most agonizing cries imaginable. 

I remember at this time Colonel (the late Sir Niel) 
Campbell passed out at the breach, andf as he liad formerly 
been a Captain in our regiment, many of the poor fellows 
who lay there knew him, and beseeched him in the most 
piteous mamter to have them removed. H- came to me, 
and urged upon me in the strongest manner to use every 
exertion to get the poor fellows away. This evinced he 
had a feeling heart ; but he was not probably aware, that 
for that very purpose both my commanding-officer and 
myself had been labouring for hours ; but it soon began to 
g^ow" excessively hot, and wdiat ndth the toil and the heat 
of the sun, and the very unpleasant effluvia which now 
arose from the numerous dead and wounded, we were both 
compelled, about mid-day, to desist from our disfiessing 
though g^tifying labours. 

It was now bety5;een twelve an^^ne o’clock, and though 
wfl^had had a great many remov^^ a much greater number 
gpToaning in the ditch ; but our strength was exhausted, 
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f’t>r lie was lame and unable to moye much, and I had been 
obliged to assist in carryings many myself, the drunken 
scoundrels whom we had pressed into the senice seldom 
making- more than one or two tri]>s till they desert cmI 
us. I?iil my lamented friend and messmate, poor Cary, w’as 
still to search for, and, after a consideruhlc tim^•, he was 
found beneath one of the ladders by which they had de- 
>cended into the ditch, lie was bliot through the head, 
and I doubt not received bi.^ death-wound on the ladder, 
from wdiich in all probability lie fell. He was stripped 
completely naked, save ailannel waistcoat which be wore 
next his skin. I land him taken up and placed u}»on a 
diutter, (he still bivatlied a little, though quite insensilde,) 
and carricMi him to th<‘ ramp. A sergeant and some men, 
whom we hail [>resscd to carry him, were so drunk that 
they let him fail from off their shoidders, and liis body fell 
with gi’eat force fo the ground. I shuddered, but poor 
Caiy, I bidieve, was past all feeling, or the fall would have 
greatly injured him. We laid him in bed in his tent, but 
it was not long ere my kind, esteemed, and lamented friend 
Ijreathed hib Ia«*t. Poor Croudace had also died immediately 
after reaching the hospital, whillier he had l)een can’ied 
w hen he w as shot. 

Thus I lost two of my most particular and intimate ac- 
quaintances, from both of whom I had receive*! many acts 
of kindness and friendship. They will long live in my 
memory. Cary was Imried next day behind our tents, one 
of the officers (my other messmate) reading the funeral 
service. 

I cannot help adverting to some of the scenes which 1 
witnessed in the ditch, w'hilc employed there as above no- 
ticed. One of the first strange sights that attracted hur 
notice, was soon after our arrival. An oflScer with yellow 
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fjicings came out of the town with a frail fair one leaning 
on his arm, and carrying in her other hand a cage ^\ith a 
bird in it ; and she tripped it over the bodies of the dead 
and dying witli all the ease and indifference of a person 
moving in a ball-room, — ^no more concern being evinced by 
either of tliem, than if nothing extraordinary had occurred. 
It nas really lamentable to see such an utter absence of all 
right feeling. 

Soon after this the men began to come out w'ith their 
plunder. Some of them had dressed themselves in priests’ 
or friars’ garments — some appealed in female dresses, as 
nuns, cS:c. ; and, in short, all the whimsical and fantastical 
figures imaginable almost were to be seen coming reeling 
out of the town, for by this time they wc^re nearly all 
<lruiik. I penetrated' no farther into the town that day than 
to a house a little beyond the breach, where I had deposited 
the wounded ; ]»nt I saw enough in this slxort trip to dis- 
gust me with tin* doings in Badajos at this time. I learnt 
that no house, church, or convent, was held sai red by the 
infuriated and now’ ungovernahle soldiery, ))ut that priests 
or nuns, and common people, all shared alike, and that any 
wdio show’ed the least resistance were instantly sacrificed to 
their fury. They had a method of firing through the lock 
of any iloor that ha])pened to be shut against them, which 
almost invariably liad the effect of forcing it open ; and 
such scenes were witnessed in the streets as baffle descrip- 
tion. 

One man of our first battalion, I am told, had got a 
hogshead of brandy into the streets, and, getting his mess- 
tin, and filling it from the cask, and seating himself astride 
like Bacchus, swore that every person wdio came past should 
drink, be who he may. His commanding-officer happened 
to be one who came that way, and he was compelled to 
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take the tin and drink, for, had he refused, it is not impro- 
bable the wretch would have shot him, for his rifle U'as 
loaded by his side, and the soldiers had by this time become 
quite j»ast all contml. Another, who had been fortunate 
enough to obtain a (‘onsidcralde quantity of doubloons, put 
them in his haversack, and was makings his way out of the 
town, but was induced, before he left it, to drink more 
than he could carry. He laid liiiif^own somewhere to take 
a naj), and awoke soon after without even his shoes, and not 
only were tlie doubloons gone, but all bis own necessaries 
also. * 

In short, a thousand of the most tragi-comical spectacles 
that can possibly be imagined, might be witnessed in this 
devoted city. The oll!cei*s did all they could to repress 
these outrages, but the boldiers were now so completely 
dispersed that one quarter of them could not be found ; 
and indeed th(‘ only benetit almost tliat the officers could 
render was, by each ]dacing himself in a house, which ge- 
nerally secured it from being broken oj)en and plundered. 
The different camps of our army were for several days after 
more like rag-fairs than militaiy encampments, such quan- 
tities of wearing-apparel of all kinds were disposing of by 
one set of plunderers to the other. But they w ere not 
content w itli w ])at they had brought out of Budajos ; they 
had now^ got such relish for plunder, that they could not 
leave it off when driven out of the town. 

A night or two after the surrender of the place, they 
stole no less than eight horses and mules belonging to mj 
battalion, and took them to some of the other divisions, 
where they sold them os animals captured from the enemy. 

I lost on ' this occasion an excellent little mule, worth at 
least L.20, and for which I of course never obtained a 
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farthing*. We used every exertion to discover both the 
perpetrators and the animals, but without success. 

An English army is perhaps, generally speaking, under 
stricter discipline than any other in the world ; hut in 
proportion as they arc held tight while they are in hand, 
if circumstances occur to give them liberty, I know of no 
army more difficult to restrain w’hcn once broke loose. A 
reason may perha})s be ^i^signed for it in part. On such 
occasions as this siege, where they were long and much 
exposed to fatiguf? almost insupportable, to the most trying 
scenGsS' of difficulty and danger, w^iich were generally borne 
with cheerfulness and alacrity, they perhaps reasoned with 
themselves and one another in this manner, — ^that as thej* 
had borne so much and so patiently to get possession of the 
place, it was l)ut fair that they should have some indulgencf 
when their work and trials were crowned with success 
especially as the armies of other powers make it a rule ge- 
nerally to give an assaulted fortress uj> ti) plunder. They 
had also become quite recrklcss of life from so long exposure 
to death ; but un English army cannot pluiider like the 
French. Tiie latter keep themselves more sober, and look 
more to the solid and substantial benefit to be derived from 
it, wliilc the former sacrifice every tiling to drink ; and 
when once in a state of intoxication, with all the bad pas- 
sions set loose at the same time, I know not what they will 
hesitate to perpetrate. 

The reader wdll judge of the stale of our soldiers who 
had been engaged in the siege, when Lord Wellington 
ffiund it absolutely necessary to order in a Portuguese bri- 
gade to force the stragglers out of the town at the point of 
the bayonet. At this time I think I was fairly tired of life, 
so disgusting and so sickening were the scenes the few last 
days had presented. I had also lost two of those for whom 
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I had a great regard, together with seveml others of my 
brother officers, all excellent young men, with still a greater 
iiumhor wounded, — in all, in our fifteen companies, to the 
amount of twenty-six, — ami men in e(][ual proporti<»u. It 
.was indeed a trying time, 

Notw'ithstanding wlmt has been said above of the bad 
conduct of the ilritish troops on this occasion, I am fully 
persuaded there is more humanity and gcmerosity to be 
found in the breast of an En;jrlish soldier than in any other 
in the world, for, except when inllatned by drink, 1 am 
confi<lent it would be most revolting to his feelings to be 
ordered to proceed with cool deliberation to the exia ution 
of such homd butcheries as we read of in the armies of 
other nations, — No I When calm and sober, no mmi acts 
with more tenderness l»mariK those in his power than an 
English soldier. Bonaparte* would not lia\e found in them 
the willing actors in his political trageily in Egypt, when 
he coolly fusiladed sevt*ral thousands of his unfortunate 
Turkish prisoners, as related by Sir 11. Wilson. 

If I may be permitted to make a few remarks on the 
taking of this strong fortress, and of the conduct of the 
besiegers, lAvould say that never in the annuls of military 
warfare was greater devotion shown by those of all ranks, 
frotji the Cieneriil to the common soldier. The arduous and 
dangerous fi<*rvice of the trenches wtig cheerfully performed 
by every individual whose duty called him there ; but the 
most conspicuous gallantry was manifested in the assault. 
Conceive of the heroic Picton and his brave division esca- 
lading a wall probably forty feet high, built on the surnnnl 
of an almost inaccevSsible rock, and with troops at the top 
of all to oppose them as they reached its summit. It is 
true the enemy were not numerous here, having only about 
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200 men in the castle, but still one man in this situation 
was able to destroy probably twenty of the assailant:^, b}' 
throwing- down a ladder after it had been set up ; ino^r <d 
those ascending- would be crashed to death by the fall over 
sucii a ]»recipice. But he carried every thing- before him, 
and after establishing his own division in this commandint: 
situation, he either jjctually did, or prepared to move upon 
the ]>ody of the enemy, who were defending the breaches. 
General Walker who commanded a part of the oth 

division, bravely haced an entrance into the town at the 
opposite sjde, overcoming every one of the mimerons* 
barriers and obstacles which presen t(‘d themselves ; and 
where he himself, in the act, 1 believe, of mounting the 
rampart, received a most desperate wound. It was said, hut 
I know not how truly, that when he ftdl. the French sol- 
dier who u'ounded liJni was about to repeat the blow, which 
in all probability would hav'e deprived him of life, but that 
the General, whether intentionally or not it is not said, 
made the masonic sign, which was uiuLrstood hy one of 
tilt* 1-Veiichmen, and that he instantly inn.‘r^^'red in hi< 
behalf an^^^stopped the blow. They say the General some 
time after found out that his brave deliverer had been sent 
to Scotlainl with his fellow-prisoners, and that he had him 
searched for and handsomely rew'arded, and, I believe, pro- 
cured him his liberty. 

It is well known, i htdieve, to be the rule in all services 
like the assault of fortresses, dre,, that those, both officers 
and men, who form the forlorn hope and the storming party, 
are volunteers, these being services of extreme danger, and 
which generally procure for the officers who survive a step 
of promotion ; but it might as well have gone (in the light 
division at least) as a tour of duly, for on all occasions of 
thi<f nature, with only one or two exceptions, the senior 
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officers of each rank insisted upon being sent on that duty. 
Nay, in one instance this heroic feeling \ras carried to an 
almost censurable excess. Lieutenant Harvest of the 43d 
haying been some time the senior of his rank in that regi- 
ment, and there being a vacancy for a captain, he had been 
recommended for the company ; and although he had not 
been gazetted, yet it had been intimated to him through 
his commanding-officer that his name should shortly appear 
as captain. Thus his promotion was perfectly secure; not- 
withstanding, when volunteers were called for for the 
storming party, he insisted on bis right of going as senior 
lieutenant ; so over scrupulous was he that his permitting a 
junior officer to occupy this post might ho construed to the 
detriment of his honour. He went, and fell ; and thus not 
only lost his company hut ins life, and hy his too refineil 
sense of honour deprived another officer, prohahly, of that 
promotion which would have been |||| consequence of going 
on this duty had he survived. 

Among the men also the same nohlc enthusiasm pre- 
vailed, for be who was selected for this dangerous service 
out of the superabundant numbers who always vc^pnteered, 
was envied hy his comrades as truly forhinate. In fact, it 
required a character for good conduct to entitle a man to 
this honourable employment. Whatever, therefore, their 
other faults might be, a want of brnyery was not one of 
them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The arxn3r leave Bndn|o« on the llth of April, imd move into quarters 
near the river Afrueda, where they reinsiin till the llth of June — 
Advance towards Salamanca, which, with the exception of three 
torts, the enemy had e^'acnated — The forts invested — The main bodies 
of both armies bivouack within a mile and a half of each other, in 
the vicinity of Monte Rubio and lilorisco — The forts of Salamanca 
surrender — The main body of the enemy retire to Tordesillas — 
Movements of the army. 


On the llth April Badajos to return ag^ain to 

the neig^hhourhood of Rodrigo, the Frei :h having, during 
the absence of our army from that frontier, made an irrup- 
tion into Portugal, ,and penetrated as far down as below 
CastcUo Branca, completely ravaging the countiy. Our 
first march was to Campa Mayor, where we were quartered 
in the towm. next day reached Arronches, where we 
bivouacked in a wood near it- The following day w^e march- 
ed into Portulegrc, and on the 14th, Niza; the 15th we 
crossed the Tagus at Villa Velha, and moved on to Lama- 
das. Here we began to perceive some of the effects of the 
recent visit from the French ; hut at Gastello Branca, 
which we reached next day, the devastation they had caused 
was tinily deplorable. We halted here one day to refresh 
the troops and get forwwd our supplies, and the next day 
reached Escallas da Cima. Here w^e began to get very 
close upon the rear of the enemy; it therefore became 
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US to move forward with circumspection, for our force on 
this side the Tagus was yet but small. We advanced, 
however, and occupied successively St Miguel d’Arch, 
Penamacor, and St Bartholomo, near Sabugal, which last 
town we passed through on the 23d, and bivouacked that 
night at Alfyates. The utter desolation of Sabugal was be- 
yond conception ; tilth and misery presented thcunselves in 
every direction. It had been made a depot for provisions 
by the French, I imagine, for on all sides the entrails and 
other offal of bullocks and sheep polluted the atmosphere 
by the abominable stench they caused, and had attracted 
multitudes of vultures and other birils of i)rey, who had by 
this time become horribly tame and familiar : one >’ulture 
sat so long upon a dead horse as I was riding along the 
road, that he allowed mo to come near enough to make a 
cut at him w’ith my sword, as he stretched his enormous 
wings to mount up from Ids prey. 

On the 24th w'e reached Ituera, wl^ere we halted for two 
days. We ha<l now entered Spain, and it not being in- 
tended as yet to commence another active campaign, we 
moved into cpiarters near the river Aguedu, my battalion 
and the 43d occupying the village of La Encina, or “ The 
Oak.” Here it w'as necessary' that every exertion should 
be used to re-equip and prepare the troops for service, as it 
was intimated that another campaign would speedily com- 
mence. 

All the w'inter and spring hitherto had been spent in ac- 
tive service, consequently much required putting to rights 
before w^e again took the field ; all hands w^ere therefore 
employed to patch up and repair our clothing and shoes, 
and to get every thing in good order when" our services 
w'cre again to be called for. 

While we were here, I began to experience some of the 
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ill effects of a deep-rooted enmity which one of my brother 
officers had conceived against me, though till now partly 
concealed. I was unconscious of having given him any 
cause for this ; but he, without ever giving me any oppor- 
tunity for explanation, used all liis influence in endeavour- 
ing to injure me in the opinion of two of my superior offi- 
cers, w ho had hitherto been friendly to me ; and not onh' 
with them, but, I Lave reason to believe, with our acting 
brigadier, w'hosc mind, with the others also, he completely 
estmngcd from me for a time. But though he misled them 
then, th(*y did not retain the ill opinion of me which his 
misrepresentations had produced, for there are testimonials 
from all three at the end of this volume. I was nut so 
fully aw^are of his dislike of me, till one day I was dining 
at the table of our acting brigadier, when he and one of 
those before noticed were also guests. 1 overheal'd him 
telling this officer, (with an intention; I tdniost imagine, 
that I should boar,)^ that I must be a bad man, for that I 
was sitting silent when all the rest were talking, in order 
that I might listen to their conversation. But 1 was the 
junior officer there, and it did not become me to be talka- 
tive; besides, I never was loquacious. I said nothing, 
(although some may blame me for it, but I loved peace,) 
trusting that one day such forbearance w ould not be forgot- 
ten ; but I felt it dcejdy, and mourned over it in secret 
with great bitterness oi spirit. 

In this place also I began to I’eceive very pressing letters 
from the merchants in England, from whom 1 had purcha- 
sed a quantity of goods when last at home, but which, for 
want of transport, could not be got up to the army in order 
to their being disposed of ; and, in short, scarcely a post 
arrived that did not bring some unw'elcome and distressing 
tidings. I had purchased u dne mule in place of that stolen 
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Arom me at Badajos, for which 1 had g^iven about £30. 
1 sent him down to Lisbon with my batman, to bring up as 
ptany of the goods as the mule could carry ; but he had not 
mWlong gone till I had the mortification to learn that 
this mule also was lost. The man said he had been stolen, 
but I had every reason afterwawls to believe that he hod 
sold him. Be it observed, I could but very ill afi’ord losses 
of this extent out of my pay and scanty allowances ; but I 
endeavoured to bear up as w^ell as 1 could against these mis- 
fortunes, although it is certain I was not able to bring reli- 
gion to my aid at this time of trial, for 1 had lived hitherto 
in total neglect of that most mom eri tons of all concerns, 
and, although I endt^avoured to amuse myself occasionally 
by fishing in the Agueda, my mind began to be greatly 
depressed. 

About this time an order was issued for each British 
regiment in the Peninsula to endeavour to enlist fifty Spa- 
niards to be incorporated in the regiment. I was sent in 
company with another oflicer into the mountains of Gata, 
not far from the city of Placentia. We uere not success- 
ful, for although wc obtained the names of some who pro- 
mised they w ould follow’ us to I-.a Encina, they never made 
their appearance. However, the beauty and magnificence 
of the mountain scenery amply repaid us for our trouble. 
From this village also I hacl the pleasure of visiting, for the 
first time, the lately captured fortress of Ciudad liodrigo, 
and some of my brother ofiScers who had shared in the toils 
and dangers of tlie siege, pointed out to me the most re- 
markable scenes about it. Like Badajos, it had been battered 
till practicable breaches were made to admit the besiegers, 
and then stormed in the same manner, but its defence was 
feeble compared with Badajos ; and yet, to look over the 
ground in the neighbourhood of the trenches, one would 
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imagine it impossible for troops to have lived, so completely 
was it ploughed up with shot and shells, each of the latter 
generally making an excavation sufficiently large in ^vl;ucb 
to bur}'- a horse. 

Wliilst*we remained in these cantonments, the officers 
of the division once or twice got up a sort of pic-nic,” 
every one contributing something towards the feast, which 
was held in a large wood in the neighbourhood of Ituera. 
On our way from La Encina to this assembly, we passed 
over the ground whore the 5th and 77th rt'giments had so 
distinguished themselves in September 1811, against a very 
superior force of the enemy's cavalry. Tlic bones of the 
combatants lay bleaching upon the plain, the llosh Imving 
been very soon devoured by the innumerable birds of prey, 
w hich appeared as if collected from every part of the Pen- 
insula. Indeed so numerous w^ere the battles and skirmishes 
which took place along this frontier, together wdth the offal 
from the animals killed lor the use of the JUTnies, that they 
were no doubt bettter fed than they had in general been ac- 
customed to. 

But the period of our stay in this vicinity drew to a close, 
and on the 11th June we broke up from our cantonments, 
and passing the Agiieda, tl^e division assembled in a w^ood 
about a mile or two in front of Rodrigo. While we were 
here a rather remarkable phenomenon appeared about mid- 
day, or soon after ; the sun, which shone most brightly, and 
the moon, wdth several stars, appeared all at the same time, 
the latter being distinctly visible. This of course attracted 
groat numbers, and many were the sage remarks that were 
made, some believing it ominous of disastrous events ; and 
indeed very shortly afterwards a circumstance occurred 
which in some degree confirmed their prediction. A grena- 
dier of the 88th regiment (I think it was) had come over 
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from Lis own division, to endeavour to prevail upon his w ife, 
w’ho Lad deserted him and taken uj) w'ith a sergeant of our 
first battalior, to return with him, she having;, as I under- 
stand, left him witli one or more chihlren, the first of their 
maiTiage, which he uas anxious she should eoinP find take 
care of. They had often, 1 fain y, quarndled, and lie had pro- 
hahly used her ill, }>nt he was now desirous of a reconcilia- 
tion, and entreated her to return with him to liis regiment. 
He prevailed upon her to act^ompany him to -some distance 
from the hivouack, that they niiirht the mon'‘ freely discuss 
the suljject, for she had hilluM-to refusi‘;l to jigree to his re- 
quest, being* prohahly bettiT provided for I »}• t lie sergeant than 
she bad been with him. While walking in a field Hose to 
the wood in which the bivouack was bituiited, and arguing 
the point W'ith some lieat, and she still })(‘rsis^i^g in remain- 
ing where she w'us. lu* became so exasj»enite<i ut iier conti- 
nued refusal, that be, in a rage of jt^alou^y and anger, urew 
bis bayonet and plunged it in her bosom. Her cries soon 
brought peojile to the spot, who ut om e secured him, and 
he was instantly committed to the provost prison tent, and 
hot body of course brought in and buried. Poor creature ! 
she w^as one of the gaye&t of the females wdiicli graciH our 
rural balls near Ituc?ra only a short w hile previous, and had 
often danced with old General ^"andai(‘ur on those occasions. 
I believe he was not brought to rrial for it, us her ill con- 
duct probably had been considered as in ^ome measure pal- 
liating wdiat ho did, and that he might bo supposed to have 
been irritated to a degi’ec of madness when he perpetrated 
the fatal act. I subsequently learnt that he was a brave 
soldier, and that he aftenvards fell in the hartl-foiight bat- 
tle of the Pyrenees. 

We moved forw’ard the next day in the direction of Sa- 
lamanca, halting on the 13tL at Alba de Yeltes, on the 
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14th at Sancho Bueno, the 15th at Matillo, in a large plain 
in front of which we bivouacked, where were the most lux- 
uriant meadows I think I ever saw, the horses on our 
arrival being literally up to their bellies in fine rich grass. 
What a ])ity the nativ(*s know nothing- of hay-making ! This 
fine herbage is permitted to stand there till it perishes, and 
yet ill the winter they are frequently very ill off for pro- 
vender for their cattle; indeed I do not exactly know' how' 
they contriv** in ii^ed tliein in that season, but I know we 
w ere always greatly jmt to onr shifts to jiroeure any sort of 
long fonige lor (Uir nunials. iieing generally compelled by 
noc-es^iity to resort to this grass, rotten and dead as it was. 
1 bediove they use a etnivlderabh' quantity of straw, which 
they ( liop vriT ^horl, and w hich in truth is no bad substi- 
tute for hav hut w hen it is so v'ory plentiful and so good, 
common seii.se, one would imagine, would induce them to 
preserve it. 

l^ord Wellington in tlie following season ' .lustnl a consider- 
able quant it \ of hay to he made in Portugal, getting scythes, 
Arc. out from Vhiglund, hut W'e never returned that way af- 
terw'ards to ivaj) the benefit of it. All this immensely rich 
and extensive plain is in a coniplet(» stsite of nature— no 
enclosures to mark the different bouiidaries of the proprie- 
tors, should it have aii}', hut where there are “ landmarks,” 
the mode of ancient days is resorted to. 

On the Kith w e movetl forw'ai*d to w’ithin about five miles 
of Salamanca, and bivouacked near a range of low' hills ex- 
tending from tlie llio Valmuso (w hich we had just crossed) 
to the city. In front of this place our cavalry fell in wdtli 
that of the onmuy, with wdiomthey had a pefit affaire, and 
had captured a fewv of them, who, in the afternoon, passed 
our hivouack, on their way to the rear. We observed as they 
passed that they wore long queues, which had an odd appear- 
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ance in our eyes, tbe J^ritish army baying for so many years 
left them off. 

Next morning we advanced towards the city. We bad 
gone, 1 think, about three miles, when ascending one of 
those heights over which the road passes, we had a most 
interesting view of this beautiful place. It seemed thickly 
studied with elegant and highly oigaamented spires, spring- 
ing from the numerous cathedrals and colleges, &c. which 
it contained ; but what heightened the effect was an immense 
column of smoke rising from some magazines which the 
enemy (not having time to carry off) had set on fire. We 
feared it was but the prelude to the whole city sharing the 
same fate, for their barbarous conduct in Portugal during 
Massena’s retreat, rendered it but too doubtful they were re- 
sorting to the same mode of warfare here. They still retain- 
ed possession of a portion of the town, in which they had con- 
structed three forts ; one very strong, and capable of contain- 
ing about 500 or 600 men ; the other two were smaller, to 
cover and act as supports to the principal one. In constnict- 
ing these works they had destroyed the greater part of the 
cl^eges, and a considerable number of other public build- 
ingfe, besides several extensive streets which Salamanca bad 
formerlfr contained ; but even now it wus still a beautiful 
and interesting city. One of these works commanded the 
bridge, w'bich rendered our crossing the Tornies here im- 
practicable. We were in consequence moved about a league 
higher up the river, where we crossed by a rather deep ford. 

all got safely over, and we halted for the night 
on a small plain, a short distance from the ford, the i^ain 
body of the enemy having retired and left 800 ^men in the 
forts before mentioned. These occupied but about one-third 
of the town, of course the remainder was open and fr^e, and, 
as might be expected, every one was anxmus to have a peep 
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at tbis famous univ^ersity. Consequently away a number of 
us scampered, and soon entered the city, the inhabitants of 
which were oveijoyed to see us. The nuns were seen wa- 
ving white handkerchieis out of their iron -grated windows, 
and the Padres and other respectable inhabitants welcomed 
us with a thousand vivas, embracing us, and using every 
means of testifying tl^ir joy at our arrival. ^ 

I need nbt attempt to describe the place, for I am not 
able, and it has so often been described that my reader will 
not be disappointed at my declining to do it here ; suffice it 
to say^ the buildings in general, and the religious edifices in 
particular, wore most superb ; but the Goths had destroyed 
the finest portion of the city. 

The forts w'ore immediately invested, and we went and 
had a look also at them. They seemed remarkably strong, 
having been constructed principally of hewn stones, taken 
from the buildings they had destroyed ; and on all sides of 
them a space of perhaps two hundred yards or more was 
cleared away to make room for the play of their artilleiy^ 
and to prevent a lodgement being made by the besiegers. 

We next day moved from our bivouack near the ford,'ISid 
marched to the village of Aldca Secco, in front of wtiich 
our cavalry and the enemy had a rencontre, after u^ich the 
latter retired: this was about a league and a half in front of 
Salamanca. Nex't day we were suddenly assembled in con- 
sequence of the enemy,, in great force, making his appear- 
ance at som| distance in front of our bivouack. We were 
then removed from the plain, and took up a position on a 
height called Monte Rubio, or Red Hill, a little to the right. 
Soon after, also, the other divisions of our army began to 
adaemble on the height, and our Chief arriving on the spot, 
every t^hing had the appearance of something serious being 
about to take plaoe. 

^ G 2 
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Here also, for the fijst time, I saw pon Carlos de Ea- 
pagna with his few followers. These were better clothed 
and equipped than dmost any other Spanish troops that 1 
had seen. The day passed over, however, without the French 
making any attack, and without any movement being made 
on our side, farther than putting the different divisions into 
positffe as they arrived on the groujid. The French wore 
continually receiving reinforcements, or rather their differ- 
ent divisions were rapidly arriving in succession, when they 
all bivouacked in the j»iain in front of us, at perhaps a mile 
and a half distance, and near to the village of Morisco. This 
they very soon gutted of every portable article, u hether it 
was food, clothes, furniture, or whatever they could carry 
off ; nay, they unroofed the greater part of the houses for 
fuel for the troops, but this latter proceeding could not be 
avoided, there being no wood near them. Englishmen may 
well feel thankful that their dwellings have not been expo- 
sed to such visitors, who, in half an hour, will convert a 
comfortable and smiling village into a heap of ruins. 

We remained in this position for some days, the two ar- 
znUg, like two experienced pugilists, each waiting for the 
othOr to strike the first blow, by which he would in some 
measure lay himself open. It was not, however. Lord Wel- 
lington's game to commence operations, seeing a part of our 
army was then employed in the siege of the forts in Sala- 
manca ; besides, it is said, when some one ventured to hint 
that we should attack the enemy, that his lordship judged 
it w ould make a difference of 3000 men less on the side of 
the attacking army. I know not if this story be true, but 
certainly great prudence was displayed on both sides. IIow- 
(‘ver, the enemy had occasionally cannonaded us a little from 
the first ; but about three days after theij^arrival, th^ made 
u very brisk and vigorous attack upon ti^l^nica! hill imme- 
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(Uately in front of our position, and a little to the right of 
Morisco. It was defended by the seventh division, which 
repelled the attack with great gallantry, driving the enemy 
down the hill again with great precipitation. The 68th re- 
giment distinguished itself greatly, but in their pursuit of 
the beaten enemy, they advanced too far into the pla^ and 
which the French observing, a forward movement w^as made 
again by them, and before our people could recover the high 
ground, Captain M^Kay and Lieutenant McDonald, with a 
considerable number of their men, were made prisoners. 
Poor M‘ Kay received I know not how many bayonet wound^’ 
on this occasion, 1 believe not less than ten or twelve, but 
none of them very serious of course, or he could not have 
survived. He, with the others, were taken into the French 
lines, but he w^as so ill when they retired a few days afttu*, 
that they w’ore obliged to leave him in Morisco. The ene- 
my’s artillery played upon our line during the greater part 
of this attack, and caused us some loss, but not of any con- 
sequence, the horses appearing to ha 'e suffered more than 
the troops. 

The French .seemed disappointed and annoyed at our 
sticking so pertinaciously to the hills on this occasion, and 
told M‘Donald (from whgim I afterwards had this informa- 
tion) that it was only when we had every advantage on our 
side that we durst give them battle. Our armies were, I 
think, pretty nearly equal, each having jJeidiaps about 
40,000, but they were, I believe, superior in cavalry, and of 
course the plain was the very ground for them. INIarmont 
seeing himself thus foiled, withdrew from before us, and 
made a movement to his left, crossing the Tormes with a 
considerable part of bis force, and advanced on the other 
side of .the river towards Salamanca. Our heavy German 
cavalry, under General Baron Back, opposed them here, and 
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greatly distinguished themselves, driving the enemy’s cavalry 
from the held. Our army made corresponding movements 
with the enemy, changing in parts our position. 

Meantime the siege of the forts had been proceeding with 
from the first day of our arrival, and as the distance from 
Mon^ Rubio to the town was not great, several of us rode 
in to see how the siege was progressing, as the Americans 
have it. An attempt had been made to carry them by 
escalade, but it had failed ; General Bowes, who led the 
attacking party, with several officers and men, having 
fallen in the attempt. Ilis lordship now deemed it neces- 
sary to batter them regularly previous to another assault 
being made upon tlicm. Heavy ordnance w^as therefore got 
into battery, wdiich not only effected a bi'cach in the smaller 
fort nearest the principal one, but which also threw a con- 
siderable quani ity of hot shot into a building in the centre 
of it, w'hich served as a barrack to the troops, the roof of 
which was presently set on fire, and the only shelter they 
had was thus destroyed. They thus were compelled on the 
27th to surrender prisoners of war. 

It is not easy to describe the effect produced on those in- 
habitants who lived nearest to the forts while the siege was- 
going forw^ard. Just as I entered 4pne of our batteries, which 
had been established close behind a street, s^l occupied by 
the people, one of our artillerymen was carried out shot by 
a musket ball in the breast, and dead ; the poor people when 
he was brought out into the street assembled round his body, 
and set up the most piteous lamentations imaginable. This 
impressed me with the good feeling which must have existed 
in their minds towards the English, for they are not a peo- 
ple, as the reader will baoiware, who are very susceptible of 
horror at t:he sight of blood* A few hours after these forts 
suiTcndered, I went to visit the principal one— the devasta- 
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tion caused by our hot shot on the house before mentioned 
was awful. They had been obliged to make this their hos- 
pital also as well as barrack, and it was really lamentable to 
see the poor wounded Frenchmen lying there in a house that 
was literally falling a1)out their ears, the roof having been 
completely fired, while burning beams and rafters w’ere con- 
tinually dropping upon these poor helpless beings, A Beencb 
surgeon was still in charge of these men, and he had the 
politeness to show us all over the fort. As it had appeared 
from the outside, it was in reality remarkably strong, and 
the place where our people had made an attempt to escalade 
it, w'as pointed out to us; he said it was heavily mined, and 
that if our people had carried it by escalade, the mines would 
most likely have been sprung. There w as fixed immediately 
opposite the gate a beam of w'ood, with holes bored in it, 
and about twenty musket barrels fitted into them, so as to 
command the entrance. These, I imagine, it was intended 
to have fired by a train, as our people forced the gate, and 
it would have been like a little volley, which must have 
swept away the first of the assailants. The inhabitants 
seemed greatly rejoiced when this business was concluded, 
i^nd peace once more established in their city, and they vied 
with each other in showing us every mark of attention and 
kindness, looking upon ifs as their deliverers. 

If 1 am not mistaken, it waiS here where our illustrious 
Chief played off a sort of innocent ruse upon some of the 
Padres of the place. Soon after our arrival, and before the 
attempt upon the forts had failed, he went to visit some 
of the principal cathedrals, &c. which remained entire ; the 
priests of course were proud to show their churches on such 
an occasion. He admired them greatly, apd praised them 
much ; but what seemed particularly to attract his attention 
was the extreme whiteness and cleanness of their walls and 
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ceilings, although they were so very lofty. He enquired how 
they managed to get up to them to keep them so ; and the 
unsuspecting Padre, without hesitation, led him to where 
they kept the immensely long ladders by which they ascend- 
ed. This w as just the very thing he w^anted in his meditated 
attempt upon the forts, and of course they, w ith others of 
fi similar description, were procured for that service. I wdll 
not vouch for the truth of the above, although I heard it, 
and I think it w^as not unlikely to have taken place. Indeed 
had he made a formal demand lor such things, it is not im- 
probable they might have denied they had them ; but his 
having seen them himself precluded this. 

The forts surrendered on the 27th, and on the 28th the 
enemy’s main body retired altogether ; for they soon learned 
the fate of the besieged, as they had occasionally communi- 
cated in some measure by rockets throwm up, and answ’ered. 
On the same day, our division moved forward to Castilbanos ; 
and the day following to Parada de Rubiallis. On the 30th, 
we reached Castrillo de Aguerino ; and on the Ist of July, 
the town of liavel-del-Key, The next day, we moved on 
towards Rueda, a considerable town. Here we found the 
French in some force, their main body having retired across 
the Duero to Tordesillas. The force in and about Rueda 
consisted of both cavalry and infantry, and seemed to act as 
a rearguard till the enemy ’^columns had time to file over 
the bridge at Tordesillas. I was at some distance in front 
of our division, the cavalry having preceded it, with whom 
I went forward. As we approached the place, a pretty large 
column of the enemy’s infantry left it, and moved in the 
direction of the bridge. Some of our horse-artillery at this 
timoxcam^p, and fired SJ^rapnel shells into it, which did 
considerable execution ; one shell particularly having killed 
and wounded great numbers, among whom w as an officer, 
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I think one of the handsomest men 1 had almost ever seen. 
Our cavalry had a little brush mth some squadrons of the 
enemy a little further on in the plain^ and captured a few 
prisoners. One of these was the sergeant-major of one of 
their hussar regiments, and of all the men I ever saw taken, 
this man evinced the greatest trepidation and alarm. He 
was absolutely like to sink to the earth, either from fear of 
what awaited himself, or from the effects of the contest in 
w hich he had been engaged. He had lost his cap in th(‘ 
fray, and seemed like a person deprived of his senses, 
lie must, notwithstanding,' have been lookcd^lipon by the 
French as a good soldier, and a valuable non-commissioned 
officer ; for I learned afterw'^ards that they sent in a request 
that he might be exchanged for one of our sergeants whom 
they had captured, as it was^ intended immediately to pro- 
mote him to the adjutancy of his regiment ; of course this 
was immediately complied with. The (*nemy retired to 
Tordesillas, and W’e bivouacked near Rueda, a part of the 
officers being permitted to go into houses in the town du- 
ring the day. 

In this situation wo remained for a day u,nd a night ; hut 
the sun being so powerful, the troops begun to feel the ill 
effects of the heat. They were accordingly brought into 
the town and quartered in the houses. Here I experienced 
more of that hostility before spoken of, on tie follow’ing 
occasion. In the number of houses allotted to my batta- 
lion, there happened to be some of the best of them with- 
out stables ; but as there was not time to examine farther 
than their outward appearance, this could not be known by 
me. I therefore marked off the houses according to cus- 
tom, giving the best, in point of appearance, to Ifre senior 
officers in succession, and so on till all were served, ft so 
happened that the house allotted to this officer, who had 
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nearly the best iir the battalion given him, had no stabki 
This I was, from the fore-mentioned cause, totally ignorant , 
of. Neither Imd I any stable in the house I occupied, ^but, 
after some trouble, 1 had found one in a house occupied b^^ 
some of the men, where I had put up my horses and mules, 
and went about the other duties of my station. In the" 
evening I was informed l)y my servant that my animals 
had been turned out by this officer, atrd his own in,'^"in 
their stead ; and that mine were running loose in a yard, 
he not caring what became of tj^em. My saddlery, and all 
the mule-apjbiratus, (precious ai^cles in this country,) had 
also been cast out. He ivas my senior jlKccr, and I was 
consequently obliged to bear this ill-treatment. 

I mention this little circumstance, %ecanse it wdll show 
with what determined and unrelenting hostility he pursued 
”flhe. Indeed it might not have been %o trilling an affair, 
for had I not heard of it in time, J might haVe lojst every 
horse and mule I possessed, which^ould haV^Tbeen one of 
the most serious disasters that cou|d have befallen me. I 
could obtain ijo redress, for the captain before mentioned, 
who commanded the battalion, and this officer, ?being on 
rather unfriendly terms, he felt delicate in interfering in 
my behalf. Indeed I have some reason to believe,’ that it 
was partly on account of his enmity to this captain (with 
whom I still messed) that he so persecuted me. 

I own I was on this occasion strongly tempted to de- 
mand that satisfaction which the rules of honour (as they 
are termed) dictate, for I then had not a Christian feeling 
on this subject; but after consideration and consultation 
with some friends, it was feared he might take advantage 
of jjfs superior rank, not only to decline giving me that 
satisfaction, but to report me, and thus destroy my pros- 
pects for life, for he would have belK. compelled to the 
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latter etep had he not acceded to my demand ; and from 
the feeling he displayed towards me, there is not the least 
dqubt he would have rejoiced at such an opportunity of 
ruining me. At this time, also, I had very few real friends 
who would have stood by me ; for his secret machinations, 
and his ^having the ear of our brigadier, tended greatly to 
estrange my former friends from me. 

All this, as might be expected, tended powerfully to de- 
press my spirits, and to cast a gloom over a mind but too 
susceptible of impressions of. that nature ; fw there is not 
any thing almost I would not do or submit to, to live on 
good terms with those I associate with, and indeed with all ^ 
men. My mind was also much harassed at this time by 
receiving very unpleasant letters from England on the sub- 
ject of the goods I before mentioned, and which had not yet 
reached any farther than Abrantes ; and asdhe men began 
to be ill off for want of clothing, I obtained leave to proceed 
forthwith to Abrantes, to endeavour to get both the clothing 
and goods brought up^to the regimciit. I therefore set off, 
accompanied by one servant on a mule, ’ vuving the other 
animals with the battalion, and proceeded on the 16th on 
my journey, and passing through Ravel-del-Rcy, I halted 
for the night in a village where the seventh division was 
quartered. As I knew- some of the officers of the 51st, I 
took up my abode with them for the night, and they indeed 
received me very kindly. My friends spent the evening 
very merrily ; but, about midnight, they were called out 
and put under arms, expecting shortly to turn in again, as 
they told me ; but they were marched off, and left the place 
entirely, leaving only my servant and myself in occupation 
of the town. 

It seems that M^mont, with his whole force, had moved 
from Tordesillas, and had threatened Lord Wellington’s 

H 
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communication with Salamanca. In order, then, to keep up 
a corresponding movement, and be ready to take advantage 
of any false step the enemy might make, his lordship with* 
drew his whole force, and began to retire as Marmont ad- 
vanced. Thus, in the morning, to my surprise, all the army 
had left the neighbourhood, and as I w^as not certain who 
the next visitors might be, 1 quickly decamped from a vil- 
lage now left open to the enemy.. I got on at a consider- 
able pace, as both my servant and myself were riding, and 
on the 19th 1 reached Salamanca. 

-During yesterday's march I heard a considerable cannon- 
ade to my right and rear, and 1 afterwards learnt that the 
two armies had come nearly in contact with each other, 
and some skirmishing and exchange of shots had taken 
place. 1 did not sto}) in Salamanca longer than to di*aw 
rations for oui*atilves an<l animals, being anxious to get on 
as fast as possible, to try to get up the supplies while the 
army remained near the frontiers, for it was still expected 
they would advance into the heart of Spain, notwithstand- 
ing the present partial retreat. I accordingly moved on 
that evening to Matilla, and continued thus making stages 
of thirty or forty miles a-day, and on the 25th 1 reached 
Abrantes ; but on the preceding day I was overtaken by 
Lord Clinton, going home with the dispatches relative to 
the glorious and decisive battle of SalaR^ca, which took 
place on the 22d« Dis lordship was nearly worn out, being 
actually asleep on bis horse as he rode past me, for he had 
never once stopped from the time he first set out. 1 learnt 
the news from the person who accompanied him. It is 
impossible to describe the joy this information created 
amotig the Portuguese inhabitants of the village. I stopped 
' for the night at Gaviae. 

1 found at Abrantes a detachment of our second batta- 
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lion proceeding to join the army ; but, to my sorrow, learnt 
there was no chance of procuring transports for the clothing, 
d:c., for months to come. This was distressing informiltion 
to me, and of course added to the despondency already 
preying upon my spirits ; for the merchants* letters I was 
continually receiving began to be most importunate, and 
indeed attributing the non-remittal of their tnoney to a 
want of principle, and talked Of reporting my conduct to 
the Commuiider-iii-Chief. 

Want of a proper religious feeling, und^. such circum- 
stances, as might be expected, laid me open to great temp- 
tations. I therefore, to drown sorrow, and because 1 had ‘ 
always been too much addicted to it, began to give way to 
intemperance, and, falling in with a number of officers of 
very dissipated habits, I was led on to indulge in the most 
vile and abominable of all vices, drunkenness to an excess 
almost incredible. But the gloom still seemed to thicken, 
and a dark cloud seemed impending over me, of which I 
was fully aware, and wrote borne to my friends to that 
effect. At length my birthday, the 4th c f August, arrived, 
and which must, as my unhappy companions in sin urged 
on me, be kept with all due jollity. Accordingly, a dozen 
of strong port-wine was procured, and we boozed away 
most joyfully, the w’hole being drank by about four or five 
of us. This pfodu^ed constipation in the bowels, and^lm 
nigh brought me to my end ; but my mind was more affect- 
ed, if possible, than my body. About two days after this 
debauch, oti my retiring to bed at night, 1 felt an unusual 
inclination to rise up and fall dowm on my knees, to offer 
up my evening prayer ; for, notwithstanding all my wicked- 
ness and forgetfulness of God, 1 had not altogether aban- 
doned the form of saying my prayers at night, but it was 
always after 1 lay dowm. 1 resisted this impulse, however, 
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to rise and pray, and, after mumbling over my Jbrm with- 
out the sjpirit, I endeavoured to c'ompose myself to sleep* 1 
(lid sleep for a while, during which I was troubled with 
some confiiscd and incoherent dreams ; but soon after awa- 
king, gracious God ! what were my feelings then ? Despair, 
black despair, had seized upon me. I rushed out of bed, 
and rolled upon the floor like one distracted, as indeed 1 
was. Oh I what would I then have given that I had never 
been born, or that I could cease to exist I Had it been pos- 
sible, by throwing my body into the flames, to annihilate for 
ever my consciousness of being, how gladly would I have 
done it ! But no — ^the terrors of the Lord were upon me, 
and drank up my spirits ; and no one who has not been in 
a similar situation can form the most distant idea of the 
misery which preyed upon me. The pains of hell got bold 
upon me, and hope seemed for ever to be shut out from my 
mind. 1 believed 1 had sinned past all redemption ; that 
the mercy of God could not possib^ be extended to me ; 
and of the efficacy of the lledeemer’s blood I knew nothing. 
Oh ! this was a time much to be remembered by me, for 
none but He who afflicted me, and my soul which bore 
the affliction, knows what I then suffered I 

At length the morning came, but with it no comfort for 
me. One of my sinful and dissolute companions came to 
see me, but he seemed greatly sbocke^llif^c recital of my 
woful tale, and I believe then formed for himself resolutions 
of amendment, which 1 fear, poor fellow, he never was able 
to fulfil. He did not long survive, but was shortly after 
called to his awful account, whilst I am spared, — a menu* 
ment of the long-suffering mercy of God. Amongst all my 
companions in error and wickedness, I could not procure a 
Bible, and, as a proof of the ungodly state I was then in, I 
had not one myself* This poor friend, however, had a 
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Prayer book, which he lent me, and out of which I eagerly 
sought for comfort and hope, but in vain, for all was against 
me. Yes — and all who make God their enemy, will find in 
the hour of need, that every other creature and thing will 
fail to yield them comfort ; but I had sinned too deeply and 
too perse veringly to find peace speedily. Oh I in what 
black array did the sins of my w'hole life pass before me, 
and how did I sigh for annihilation ; or, if I could in any 
way atone for my wickedness, if I could but go and bury 
myself in a cave or den of the earth, and forego for ever all 
intercourse with mankind, how easily and how cheaply did 
1 then conceive 1 should purchase pardon and peace I But» 
alas 1 I knew nothing of the way of reconciliation with an 
offended God, although I had been duly instructed in my 
youth. 1 was in such agony of mind that I scarcely heeded 
ray body, but was prevaile/1 upon to have a surgeon, Tvho 
administered what be considered necessary, but without 
effect. My bowels had ceased to perform their functions, 
and this no doubt would greatly affect my head ; still, al- 
though this, as a second cause of the distraction of my mind, 
was easily discoverable, yet the grecU first cause^ not only 
of my disorder, but of all its effects, was the God ag*ainst 
whom 1 had so grievously sinned, and from whom alone 1 
could hope for the removal of my present sufferings. But 
hope w^as at thia«ill|MI banished from my breast, and I gave 
myself up to all the agonies of a soul that is lost for ever ; 
but still I could not reH in this sad situation. I therefore 
now determined td Mei off for Lisbon, in hopes that I might 
obtain from the chaplain, who was stationed there, some 
slight alleviation of my misery, for none but Roman Ca- 
tholic priests were to be found where 1 then was. 1 accord- 
ingly set off, accompanied^ by my servant, but in such a 
hurry, and so utterly regardless of all worldly concerns. 
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that I left my baggage in my quarters, which was taken 
care of by the friend before mentioned. 

I started in the afternoon of the second day after my 
attack. The sun was scorching hot above my head, but I 
regarded it not, seeing there was a hotter fire within me,; 
indeed I believed I could not mortify my flesh sufficiently, 
so blind was I at this time of the nature of atonement. My 
feeling was, that I had an Almighty enemy over me ; that 
His eye was upon me for evil, let me go where I would ; 
and that I could not possibly escape from the destruction 
which He would shortly inflict upon my soul. How gladly, 
as I rode along, would I have solicited the rocks and moun- 
tains to fall upon me, and hide me ftom His sight, did 1 
believe they could have availed for this purpose I But no— 
I felt it was impossible, and that I must endure for a short 
while longer the lighter punishment ho had then laid upon 
me; and by and by I must drink to the dregs the cup 
of His everlasting indignation. O, sinners I be persuaded 
to flee from the wrath to come, for indeed one of the 
slightest terrors of the Almighty is enough to drive to dis- 
traction the strongest mind, and to appal the stoutest 
heart! 

I arrived at Galigao, the place of my intended rest for the 
night — and here I was attacked with ague and fever in addi- 
tion to my other disorder — this was tW'i^ect of my expo- 
sure to the sun in so weak a state. But I cared not for my 
^body. I knew that would return to the dust firom whence 
it was taken. But oh I the never^^|;j^aalr-4d ^ink that 
it should endure eternal andomnipotetti^wratti, overwhelm- 
ed me with dread indescribable. My mind, it is true, was 
affeut^d by my disorder ; but it could not be termed insanity 
or madness, for 1 even now remejdaber with great distinctness 
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the feelings 1 then experienced, and those feelings remained 
with me for a considerable time afterwards. 

Here I felt myself extremely ill, and believed I could not 
survive till morning. I consequently got my servant to 
make down my bed in a corner of the room 1 occupied, with 
his own near it, and told him to leave the candle burning, 
for that my time 'could not be long. I was compelled to sub- 
mit, and quietly lay myself down, in dreadful expectation of 
the fatal hour, and when, as I imagined, the infernal fiend 
would be commissioned to seize and carry off my soul to its 
abode of everbisting misery. I could not pray, nor had I 
any the most distant hope that my sentence could be re- 
versed, for I fiilly believed it had been finally pronounced 
by Him who changeth not. 

During this woful night, I appeared to possess a sort of 
second self, a being which existed and thought and reason- 
ed quite distinct from that me who was stretched upon the 
door, and which appeared to upbraid me with the misery it 
was then suffering, and was still to suffer, h>r the sins of my 
past abandoned life. 1 know not whether i ay other person in 
despair ever experienced this feeling ; but to me it was quite 
obvious, for 1 remember distinctly the sin to which it more 
particularly drew my guilty attention. Was not this the 
soul which will exist when the body is dissolved, and may not 
. such an upbraiding- take place between the body and the soul 
when the former shall be raised to join the latter in the 
judgment ? But the fact is, my soul was that night as it 
were cm. the its departure from the tene- 

ment of clay, aao^t^l^ed strong to endure the everlasting 
wrath of God. ^ 

1 do not know whether 1 slept any during this <^eadfQl 
night ; but morning came, and with it a certainty tha^ I was 
still in this world, but without the hope that this might have 
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been expected to produce. I felt as in a fire^ yet I scarcely 
durst put my burning hands into the water my seiwant 
brought me. I felt convinced that I had forfeited all claim 
to any thing like blessings, and that curses, both in body 
and soul, were alone my due. ,, 

III as I was, however, I proceeded on^^y melancholy 
journey, not with any hope that a minist^ iof religion could 
give me any relief, but a drowning m«^,Will catch a^traw. 
Oh ! how strong, how awfully strongs did my soul appear 
at this time, to endure the treme^efUs wrath of Omnipo- 
tence, whilst my body seemed fai^ sinking into its original 
element I 

1 reached Lisbon in two from this time, hifving taken 
a boat at Santarem. I ate^Mjj^ing, with a trilling excep- 
tion. I had no inclination fo^ood, nor did I think I ought, 
for the reason before givei^ ; my only sustenance was a little 
water which 1 kept in a bottle^ and with which 1 now and 
then moistened my parched lips. 

I arrived at Lj^bon about daybreak" in the morning, and 
proceeded as well as I was able to a friend’s house, and 
knocked at the door ; but shocked indeed were he and his 
wife, when they saw me standing below, more like a ghost 
than an inhabituit of this w'orld. Indeed it is not easy to 
describe my looks at this time ; there must have been much 
of that spiritual misery depicted in them which a confirmed 
despair no doubt produces. They took me in, and after 
hearing tny woful tale, prepared to do for me the best that 
lay in their power ; they gave me th(^r oinsn beds taking a 
pallet for themselves, and treated me fia if 1 had been their 
brother. He, poor fellow, is no more, but his beloved and 
kind partner still lives, and may she always enjoy that hap- 
piness Ae seemed so desirous of contributing to on this oc- 
casion, and everlasting happiness hereafter t As soon as it 
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could be eon^niently done, tbe clergyman was sent for, 
and also a medical oJGScer, although from neither had I any 
hope. But, alas I from the former, although a kind and sym- 
pathizing man, I derived but little benefit. He did not 
direct me to the on^ source of a sin-sick being's hopes, the 
Lamb of Gdd whiqh taketh away the sins of the world. He 
made my hbpes tc^iSbrtre too much in my own resolutions 
and afteD4oings. doubt, as my sins had been enormous 
an'Mlagrant, my repcntahce ought to be proportioned ; but 
when he saw me bowed llown under an indescribable sense 
of guilt, oh ! had he, like Paul to the jailer, pointed me to 
the Saviour, how unutterably precious and acceptable would 
it have been io my soul I I do Aoi remember that any one 
character in scripture is describes as having felt more fully 
and more keenly the sinfulness of sin, and of its consequent 
danger to the soul, than I did at this time. How thankfully 
would I have accepted the mode of salvation pointed out in 
the gospel ; for indeed I was but too much (as all natural 
men are) inclined to expecl^pardon and happmess from the 
things which, if God spared me, I intendediK> perform. But 
He only knows best. This kind gentleman wrote me out 
prayers, and seemed much interested in my welfare ; not- 
withstanding, tbe gloom of despair still hutig heavy on me, 
and at length ; and when the kind medical friend was enabled, 
after repeated efforts, to procure me some relief, I felt as if 
it was only the prolonging of my existence, in order that I 
migh); fill up the mejitsure of my iniquity. This, I am now 
frilly persuaded, was a suggestion of the Father of Lies, in 
hopes probably of prevailing upon me to adopt the awful and 
miserable resolution of Judas to get rid of life. 

I thank God this was the only temptation of that nature 
which he permitted me to be exercised with ; for I felt no 
inclination even in my darkest hours to commit suicide. 
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fully believing that the utmost of my sufferings here could 
bear no proportion to those of the damned in hell. I con- 
sequently had no inclination to hasten them by rushing into 
eternity ; this, it is evident, was of the merciful goodness of 
the Lord, and for which I am bound to be truly thankful. 

I continued in this state of mind for several fhonths, and 
could not, with all my reading, praying, and doing, find 
peace. My reading and praying seemed to me more like an 
irksome task, than an exercise in which I took delight. I 
had formed a resolution from the first to retire from the ser- 
vice, where it appeared to me I was exposed to so many 
temptations; but here the experienced Christian will perceive 
how erroneous were my views, and I think feel pleased that 
I never fully effected my purpose, although I made prepa- 
rations for it. Indeed I could not well feel certain that I 
should act right by retiring from the post to which God’s 
providence had appointed me, although my firm determina- 
tion was to live devoted to Him. But, alas I how wofuUy 
have I failed of maintaining thjtt resolution I 

My health now gradually improved, under the kind and 
fostering attentions of my warm-hearted host and hostess, 
and it became necessary that I should resume my station at 
Abrantes, which I did, in hopes of being able to obtain tran- 
sport from thence, although the army was at this time in 
the neighbourhood of Madrid. But after returning to Ab- 
rantes I suffered a relapse, and was again brought to the 
borders of the grave, my mind still deeply impressed with 
my former ill forebodings, although not quite so distressing 
as before. I got my servant to read to me while I lay groan- 
ing on the floor, for I could not bear to sleep in a bed at 
this- time, but felt little comfort from his endeavours, the 
Scriptures being at this time a sealed book” to me ;eo true 
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is it that till the g^race of God dispels our darkness we have 
no light in. us. 

1 think it is probable that some of my readers, on peru- 
sing this part of ray narrative, will be inclined to say, 
“ surely this man must have been an uncommon and atro- 
cious sinner, above all others, or he never would have suf- 
fered thus.'* I acknowledge with shame that 1 have been a 
most abominable and vile sinner, deserving of all the Lord 
laid upon me, and much more, for I was, and am, fully de- 
serving of hell fire ; and should that be my portion (as, 
through the merits and sufferings of my Saviour, I have a 
humble hope it will not be), I must acknow ledge the kind- 
ness and justice of God, although I perish for ever. But I 
would say to such readers, as our Saviour said to the Jew^s, 
that ‘‘ except ye repent, ye shall likewise perish." Others 
may be inclined, on the contrary, to say, that all this was 
merely the effect of disease, and not at all to be resolved 
into God's hatred of sin and punishment of it in this in- 
stance. I acknowledge that it was the effect of disease. But 
when God laid that disease upon me, He knew what effect 
it would produce upon my mind ; consequently, both disease 
and mental agony came frgm Him ; and, because 1 knew it 
came from Him, « 1 held my tongue and said nothing." 
And I have now, and I hope shall have for ever, the great- 
est cause to bless His holy name for this, as one of the great- 
est mdreies He ever showed me, for having thus taught me 
to know how evil and bitter a thing sin is, and to set ajuster 
estimate upon his favour. He thus taught me also to value and 
love the Saviour, who alone can deliver me from the pun- 
ishment, the power, the pollution, and the love of sin, and 
to make me happy for ever. Blessed be His holy name^ ibr 
. He has don^ to me all things well, and 1 humbly hope to 
enjoy His favour for ever. 
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During my stay at Lisbon, my batman, whom I before 
mentioned as having lost, or rather sold, my mule, and who 
had here rejoined me to take care of the horse and mule I 
had with me, cither from remorse, or some other cause, 
made an attempt to cut his throat, and succeeded so for as to 
sever the windpipe, I believe, but did not quite effect his pur- 
pose. He was found in a field near Lisbon bleeding nearly 
to death, and brought into the hospital, where, with great 
care, and after some time, he recovered. Indeed 1812 was 
a sickly year, and many were affected strongly in the mind, 
several having committed suicide, I believe. 

While I lay here ill the second time, I received a letter 
from the regiment telling me that the paym^tership had be- 
come vacant, the poor old gentleman with whom I return- 
ed to England last year, having come out again to the Pe- 
ninsula, and got as far as Rodrigo on his way to the regi- 
ment, and there, being attacked with the same disease I had 
suffered so much from, died ; and that as General Stewart, 
our colonel, had arrived at Lisbon, I w'as to go and wait 
upon him, and that letters would be written from the regi- 
ment requesting him to recommend me for the situation. 

1 with great difficulty again rgpehed Lisbon, and waited 
upon the general, but to my great mortification 1 foxind the 
promised letters from the regiment had never been received, 
and that another person had, in consequence, been recom- 
mended, he being the son of the late paymaster, ahff had 
applied some time before. My disappointment did not prey 
upon my mind, for at this time 1 set very light indeed by - 
the good things of this world, and felt conscious that I 
already possessed much more than I deserved. I was com- 
pelled through illness to remain again in Lisbon some time, 
but found great difficulty to obtain permission from the 
commandant for so doing. My general, however, procured 
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me leave to stay till I should be able to resume my post at 
Abrantes. Here, not only myself, but all the officers who 
were then in Lisbon;,^ and also at the army, suffered much 
from the w'ant of subsistence. 1 had at this period seven 
months’ pay due me, and could not obtain a dollar from the 
public chest, althoug^h I wrote a note to the commandant 
showing him how I was suffering from want of money. 

The army had in the meantime pursued the French, as 
before noticed, on one side to Madrid, and on the other to 
Burgos ; but the attempt to take the latter by storm having 
failed, and the enemy having been able to assemble a more 
numerous force than Lord Wellington had before it, he was 
obliged to retire from both those places to the frontiers of 
Portugal. The division from Cadiz, the siege of which having 
been raised by our forward movement in summer, had joined 
the army at Madrid. Much was suffered, I understand, 
during this retreat, the troops having been exposed to great 
privations, and the weather being exceedingly wet and un- 
pleasant. My division, after the retreat, took up its 
quarters again in the villages on the Portuguese side of 
Rodrigo — my battalion being stationed * at the village of 
Espeja. The army, as mi^ht be expected from the late 
severe and harassing service they had been engaged in, 
began to be extremely ill off indeed for want of clothing, 
many of the men being nearly quite naked ; in consequence^ 
the most pressing orders w'ere sent from head-quarters to 
use eveiy means possible to have the supplies immediately 
forwarded, for Abrantes at this time contained stores be- 
longing to almost every regiment in the army. My health 
having been considerably improved, I again returned to 
that depot, and, after waiting a few weeks, the means of 
transport were at last given me by the commissary there. 
1 need not say with what alacrity I prepared for and com- 
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menced my long* jvisbed for journey. I had got a sufficient 
escort assigned me, from a detachment ^of our men being 
about to join the regiment. 

We started about the beginning of January 1813, and 
proceeded on our route hf way of Niza, &c, I had been 
obliged to buy another horse from some cause v hich I do not 
now recollect, but when we were leaving the towui just 
named, 1 found, on turning out to move off, that a large 
nail had been driven right up into the centre of one of 
his feet. Whether this was done accidentally, or by de- 
sign, I never could learn, hut the consequence was the 
loss of the horse. I had great trouble also to keep the 
convoy, which consisted of about a dozen bullock carts, with 
as many soldiers as an escort, together ; the drivers, if they 
were not strictly guarded, very often * made their escape, 
taking their bullocks with them during the night, and 
leaving the cart in our possession, glad, I dare say, that they 
got off so cheaply, for they seemed to have a great antipathy 
to go with us. I was therefore compelled to collect them 
all together near Gastello 6t*ancd, and making the soldiers 
load their rifles before them, told them as well as I was able 
that they had orders to shoot the first who attempted to 
desert with his bullocks. This had a good effect, for I believe 
we lost no more till we reached the regiment but, as we 
approached the frontiers of Spain, several o^ the drivers ran 
away without their cattle, preferring the loss of both bullocks, 
cart, and payment, rather than enter that country, of which 
the peasantry in general seamed to hare a great ^read. 
Tliose who stuck by us to the lakt, were rewarded with the 
bdllocks and carts of the deserters ; but I think we did not 
take more than two or three out of the twelve to the regi- 
ment, the rest had all made their escape. Nothing can be 
conceived more tiresome than travelling with such a convoy. 
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The carts are all constructed upon the principle of the Irish 
car; that is, the axle rolls round with the wheels, they being 
firmly united ; consequently the creaking noise created by 
the friction is loud and most unpleasant, and they hare no 
idea of grease or tar to diminish this, but believe in many 
parts, if not in all, the noise to be a sort of holy noise, 
which keeps the devil from them. I found, in removing 
these stores, that great robberies had taken place upon them, 
several of the bales having been opened while on board ship, 
great quantities of goods taken oufv and their place filled 
up with old transport bedding, &c. I found it necessary, 
however, to eudeavom* to bear up against all thisf for my 
mind would not suifer me to dwell too much upon such 
misfortunes. At length I arrived at the regiment, where 
Indeed I was a welcome guest, for they vrere greatly in need 
of all kinds of equipment. 

The officer who had rendered my life so unhappy before, 
had left the regiment, and gone into another far distant 
from my present place of abode, for ./hich I was truly 
thankful, and his absence 1 found produced r great change 
in my favour ; for every one seemed glad to see me, and 
sympathized with me in my late alarming illness ; in fact, 
the face ofc things was entirely changed for the better. 1 
myself had l^enefited much by my late chastisement. 1 had 
learned to ,think meanly of myself, and to be kind and 
submissive to all to whom 1 owed submission ; a virtue 
which, I fear, I ivas but too deficient in before. 

All things now went w^ell with me. The goods, which 
before had been such a source of uneasiness and trouble, 
were rapidly disposing of, and thus the prospect of my soon 
being able to pay my creditors became every 'd%y brighter. 
But, in the mean time, what 1 had hinted at before ^ok 
place : one of the merchants had actually reported me to 
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* his Royal Highness the Duke of York. This xni|^ht 9 
indeed, hare depiived me^'of my commission, had his Royal 
Highness been harsh with me ; but he caused a letter to be 
written to my commanding-ofBcer, (now Sir AnJ^w Bar- 
nard,) to call on me to explain why I had not remitted the 
merchant what I owed him, and to account for my not 
answering his letters, which he said I had failed to do for 
several months. My answer w^s very simple, as^ the reader 
is aware ; but, with respect to the letteVs, I shoured the 
colonel one, in which the merchant acknowledged having 
riKMived one iwm me a short time previously. This also 
was satlS& 4 # 9 ry, and I had moreover remitted him a short 
while before L.300 of the m|p^ I owed him. The colonel 
was fully satisfied, and wrote off to his Royal IlighE^a 
accordingly, and I heard no more of the buHfleis. Soo£j 
after the captain, who had been acting as payUiaifter, w^s 
obliged to return to England, ou account of ill' health. 
After some necessary steps I was anointed to this Wty, it 
being an addition of 10s. per diem To my pay. According 
to the army regulations, a person in my situation coUkl not 
be appointed acting paymaster ; but a committee of tht^e**^ 
captains was formed, who took all the responsibility of >tty 
transactions upon themselves, giving me, al before ^said, 
the whole 10s. per diem. This showed, at lekst, that they 
were not afraid to trust themselves in my hands ; for I might 
have involved them deeply. In short, whatever I , did 
(almost) prospered, and a kind Providence seemed.iid^ilB 
upon me ; and I believe that from this to the cldl^w the , 
Peninsular campaigns was the happiest part of my life. I 
have reason, therefore, to bless God for^^i^ unbounded, 
goodness^me. 
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Preparations for the Field — AmuAemeiits In winter quarters— dteund 
Review — Advance of the Army in pursuit of the ]Q|Slj^y^Come up 
with their rearguard in the v a nity of Hornilla de'Camino — Skir- 
^ mlishing— J^couuter with th^lst brigade of the Enemy, who are 
iKlHdAibrcedto retreat-^Our Army advance in pursuit — An 
‘ affair i»6tWeen the rearguard of the Enemy and our 4th Brigade — 
Vittoida — General Engagement — The Enemy defeated — Remarks. 


I BEGIN this chaptsg'> through the mercy and goodness 
of God, with brighter prospects than any I have written 
hitherto; for though 1 was still ignorant of the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, 1 believed God was at peace with 
me, and, from my late dretulfol sufferings for sin, I certainly 
walked veiy .circumspectly, and 1 believe 1 had also more 
of the genuine feelings of a Christian, though not the 
knowle^e ; for 1 was lowly in my own eyes, and loved aU 
mankind. In me was iuUy verified at this time that sub- 
lime, but seemingly ill understood, saying of our Saviour*jB, 
Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth." 
I now was meek and lowly, and I had friends in abundance, 
and may truly be said to have possessed or inherited the earth, 
for I had plenty of every necessary good, and^ v^thal, peac^ 
and contentiAnt. 1 could not enjoy more had 1 been in pos- 
session of more. Alas ! how lamentable is it that chaM^- 
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ment should produce a better effect upon me, than love and 
gratitude to God is capable of doing ; for, to my shame be 
it spoken, pride and selfishness now prevail much more in 
my heart than they were able to do then ; and I find it much 
more dJfiBcult now to bring my mind down to that lowly 
and contrite feeling which with God is so acceptable, and 
with the possession of which only He promises to dwell. 

As the ofiScer whom I have had occasion so often to 


mention owed me a trifle of money, 1 wrote to him, in as 
friendly a manner as I could, hoping, now we were separated, 
that his enmity would cease, and I was desirous of being at 
peace w’ith all mankind ; for, as I said before, I never yet 
knew why he was my enem^^ He wrote back, with an 
order for the money, telling me, he hoped never to hear 
from me again, for that ho was anxious to forget that such 
aperson had ever existed in the world. This, as might be sup- 
posed, wounded my feelings deeply, but I remembered that I 
had myself sinned as deeply against God, and that He might 
raise up such instruments for my correction as seemed good to 
Him. My feelings, therefore, towards this person were more 
of regret and pity than of resentment, and I think I did not 
forget to pray to God for him. Poor fellow, he has a good 
while since been called to his account, and that in rather 
an awful manner ; he fell in a duel,* but which (from all I 
could learn) he wps engaged in from the best motives, that 
Vf endeavouring to prevent the seduction of a young female 
Mslonging to his regiment. I hope he is at peace.. 

During our stay in winter-quarters every exertion was 
made to put the troops in a proper state ,to take the field 
again^ so soon as the season was sufficiently advanced. While 
we remained here also every sort of innocent amusement, 


at least generally innocent, was had recourse to, both by 
officers and men, not only <o pass the time of inactivity 
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with pleasure, but to keep up that readiness for action 
always so necessary in a state of warfare. W e accordingly 
had races, balls, plays, and every other description of pas- 
time our situation admitted of. We in Espija established 
what was termed a trigger club, each one in turn giving an 
entertainment at his house, and at which, as the name would 
imply, as much game was produced as our sportsmen could 
procure. The plays were generally held at Gallegos, the 
quarter of the 43d, and which were indeed got up in a surpri- 
sing style, considering the means of doing so. A icalking club 
was established in our 1st battalion, which was quartered at 
Alamada ; we were of course frequently favoured with the 
company of its members, for they thought "nothing of set- 
ting out, each wdth a long pole in his hand, and walking twen- 
ty or more miles to dinner. Thus harmony and a brotherly 
feeling was promoted amongst the officers of the division, 
— a thing of great moment where regiments have to apt to- 
gether, ns w^ell as pleasant to all parties. Some of pur people 
also occasionally had a wolf-hunt, for these animals w^ere 
quite numerous in this part of the cou.itry ; nay, so bold 
were they when pressed w ith hunger, that they did not 
scruple sometimes to enter our villages, and devour what- 
ever fell in their way that they could master. An officer 
of ours had an ass or a mule torn to pieces one night w bile 
standing in the yard behind his house. The mode of hunting 
them was, to have a certain number with arms stationed 
at the different passes jn the wood, whilst a large party 
of drivers scoured the wood in line, driving every thing 
before them, when the animals, coining upon the armed 
people, were shot ; but I do not think they w^e at all 
successful : it requires people accustomed to the business 
to enable them to kill many. There is a premium given for 
every wolf's head, but I forget how much it is. 
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1 sometime? took a trip to the Azava, or the Agueda, on 
a fishing excursion ; but I was ill off for fishing tackle : the 
hooks the Spaniards make are the clumsiest things imagi- 
nable, and would not, I am persuaded, be made with less dex- 
terity by the natives of New Zealand. Those which we 
were forced to use for fiy-hooks had a hole or eye at the 
top, like the crook which you will sometimes see in a 
butcher’s shop, intended to be hung upon another, w^hich 
was formed by turning the ivire down again, and through 
this they run their line ; besides, they almost invariably^ 
broke, and I have been wofully tantalized sometimes by htf- 
ving the hook break off the only fly that the fish were 
taking; notwithstanding, I caught sftme very fine trout 
in the Agueda, this river abounding with theih. I 
sometimes also caught barbid in that river; but it was 
literally swarming with a sort of roach, or what some of our 
peoi^e called rock-fish : they generally feed from some 
stuff they find on the large stones. But as the season ap- 
proached which was to call us to the field, a review of the 
whole division was ordered to take place on the plain of 
Espija, and which, 1 think, was as brilliant a spectacle 
of that description as it was possible for 5000 men to make. 
Every regiment was in high and complete order, the whole 
having by this lime been fully equipped for the campaign : 
the movements, too, were beautifiil, and executed with 
great precision and promptitude, and, as might be anticipa- 
ted, called forth the unqualified approbation of our illustii- 
ouB Chief. 

A new and different arrangement was made this cam- 
paign wjth respect to both officers and men in their field- 
equipment. Experience had proved that constant bivou- 
acking injured the men’s health, as the mode they had 
adopted last year, though very ingenious, was not calcu- 
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lated to protect them sufficiently from exposure to the 
weather. They had last campaign been ordered each man 
to have loops sewed on tit the corner of his blanket ; thus, 
when in the field, two of these were united, and spread over 
two stand of arms set up at the ends for poles, and being 
fastened down at the other comers with bayonets, they form- 
ed a sort of tent, into which perhaps four men might creep ; 
. but then they had thus only two blankets to serve as a bed 
for the whole four men ; consequently they would, in cold 
weather, be much exposed. . This campaign each company 
i^ceived •four tents ; thus allowing about twenty men for 
each, and the officers of each company had one among them, 
and the field and staff officers in like proportion. These 
were carried on mules, which before had carried the camp- 
kettles ; but these being exchanged for smaller ones, the 
men carried them in turns upon their knapsacks. Thus it 
rarely happened that the tents were not on the ground 
nearly as soon as the men ; but strict orders were givih al- 
ways to encamp out of sight of the enemy, if practicable, 
that they might not be able to calculate our numbers. 
How very different from the ancient mode of encamping ! 
each of which being more like a town laid out with regular 
streets, &c. drc. But war was a very different thing in those 
days, and could Marlborough have risen to see one of our 
straggling and irregular mountain camps, I know not what 
Us feelings would have been : he would, I fear, have 
thought we had sadly degenerated. 

All being now ready for opening the campaign, a part of 
the army, under Sir Thomas Graham, crossed the Houro 
low down in Portugal, and proceeded up the right bank, 
while we, with Sir Rowland HiU’s corps, moved forward in 
the direction of Salamanca and Toro. On the 21st of 
May, our division broke up from its cantonments, and 
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assembled at the village of St Felices el Chico, a few miles 
below dihdad Rodrigo, each regiment having had the 
Agueda to ford in its march to this c^p« Our division at 
this time consisted of the following corps : — viz. the 1st 
brigade, under General Kempt, was 'Cpmposed of the 43d 
regiment, 17th Portuguese, and the let and 3d battalions of 
my regiment ; the 2d brigade, under General Skerrit, con-, 
tained tlie 52d regiment, 1 st and 3(1 Portuguese ca^adores, 
and the 2d battalion of my regiment ; one troop of horse 
artillery, under Colonel Ross,. was attached to the division; 
the whole being under the command of General Charles 
Alten. On the 22d, we moved on to Martin del Rey, near 
the river Yeltes, by the side of which we encamped. On 
the 23d, we marched to and encamped near San Munoz, 
where the division had, I understand, suffered considerably 
" during the retreat of last year, from the French having 
gained ground upon them, and severely cannonaded them 
froiA a height near this village. On the 25th, we moved 
on to Robliza, having halted the day before to enable the 
other division to come up with us. We next morning 
moved forward to the little river Yalmuzo, a few miles on 
the Portug^ »de of Salamanca, and alluded to in my former 
advance. Here we hidted for three hours during mid-day 
and cooked, and in the^ afternoon advanced to the fqrd of 
El Canto, on the river Tormes, and about two leagues bcr 
low Salamanca. Here we encamped for the night, and re- 
Inained next day also. Lord Wellington, with aome cavalry 
we understood, bad enter^ Salamanca, where onlyi^a synall^ 
force of the enemy's cavalry hod been found, and which re- 
tired immediately; buf^'I believe some little skirmishing 
took place between the parties. On the morning of the 
28tb we forded the Tormes, and advanced towards Aldoa 
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Nueva de Figuera,%hich we reached late in the day, the 
distance being about twenty-four miles. 

While we lay at El CaAto, a few of our officers visited 
Salamanca, in hopes of meeting some of their old friends of 
last year ; but not ^jriva greeted their ears on entering the 
city ; a sort' of suspicious look of recognition was all they 
could obtain from those people, who had received us only 
last summer with such extravagant demonstrations of joy. 
No doubt they bad been made to suffer for their former ex- 
pressions of attachment to us, for the French had in almost 
every place their partisans, who doubtless would not fail to 
give them, on their return, an account of the manner in 
which the English had been received, and the contributions 
would be laid on accordingly. 

We remained at Aldea from the 28th May to the 2d of 
June, waiting for information from the corps under Sir: 
Thomas Graham, it being intended to form a junction at or 
about Toro, where it was expected the enemy had a consi- 
derable force ; this was distant from us about thirty miles. 
While we continued here, I took a trip to Sii Howland HiU’s 
division, where I had a townsman, an officei^ in the 28th, 
but had not the satisfaction of seeing him- " I had other 
friends in that division, however, with whom I and my com- 
panions spent the day in great harmony and satisfaction, and 
at evening returned to our camp, about four miles distant, 
highly gratified. 

On the 2d of June, we set off ^^arly in the morning, mS 
amved at Villa Buena about mid-day, where we halted for 
three hours to cook and refresh, after which we continued* 
our march towards Toro, which we reached in the evening, 
but the enemy having destroyed the bridge acMs the Dooro 
at this place, we encamped for the night in some fields on 
the left bank of the river. W^e learoft here that the hussars 
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attached to Sir Thomas Graham’s diVfsion had attacked a 
corps of French cayalry soon after their having* quitted Toro, 
and with whom a veiy smart affair had taken plaifie, the 
enemy Jieing completely routed, and about 150 prisoners 
taken from them. Our cavalr}’', I believe, an officer on 
this occasion, who fell into the hands of the^nemy. No- 
thing could exceed the miserable appearance of the horses 
taken from the French on this occasion ; they appeared really 
half starved, although at this season there was plenty of 
green forage to be had ; they must either have been sadly 
neglected, or have been dj^ng exceeding hard duty. 

The bridge having been rendered passable for the men, 
the division crossed on the following morning, the horses 
and mules fording the river. We left Toro immediately, and 
moved on in pursuit of the enemy, and encamped that night 
at Terra Buena. On the dth, we reached the convent of 
Espinar, and encitmped on a height just over it. It Was a 
most picturesque and beautiful piece of country around this 
convent, but itself appeared to have been lately rendered 
uninhabitable. 1 believe the monks had been driven away 
by the French, but not a soul remained to enquire of ; all 
about the building was desolation. We next day advanced 
to the village of JVIudeiTa, aha on the 6th to Amperdia, j^d 
on the 7 th we marched through the city of Palehtia, and 
encamped outside tljjp walls, on the banks of the river Car- 
rion. ** 

Here the inhabitants sKneed the same degree of enthu- 
siasm on our entrance as we had been accustomed to witness 
in other large towns, till J;he French had taught them a lit- 
tle more circumspection, and which the good people of Pa- 
lentia would have been most probably fully taO^ht, had these 
good friends of theirs ever got possession of their city again* 
Some time ,i^er we haff pitched our cam^, and were strolling 
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ilbouit the city, the Ufegn^rde entered, and were of course 
saluted with repeated vivas. One of the men, a rather conn- 
tiy-Iooking youngfellow, cried out, Ay, the folks l|f» always 
glad to see m lifeguards,** happily suppling, no doubt, 
that they w^|^intended as a particular compliment to. his 
corps alone. All the country through which we had march- 
ed for several days past, was one continued plain of waving 
corn, mostly wheat of the very finest description. There 
are no hedges or dikes, but, as before noticed, only land- 
marks to divide the diiferent fiel^, so that its appeiuance is 
like an immense sea, stretching as far as the eye can reach, 
the long com undulating with the wind as the waves in the 
ocean. 

On the dth we marched forward and encamped at the vil- 
lage, pf Tamara, the weather having, from being exceedingly 
fine, and indeed rather hot, set in extremely wet and cold, 
and thus rendered marching very unpleasant. We next day 
reached La Pena, (the name, it may h t remembered, of the 
Barossa Spanish hero,) the weather continuing very coarse 
and stormy. On the 10th we continued to advance, and 
marching through the village ^ Framosa, and passing over 
a c^nal which crosses here, wW halted for the night on the 
right bank of the river Pisuexga, near the village of Lan- 
tadilla. In all these late movements, ^ had experienced a 
great 4<e£ciency of fuel for cooking and drying our clothes 
w^en wet, neither forest nor buslMUk^ood being to be seen for 
days together, and indeed scarcely one solitary tree to he 
met with— no|hing but com ; so tl^at we were occasionally 
compelled to resort to the cmel and unchristianlike expe- 
dient of puUii|g down houses to obtain the timber with 
which they were built for the purpose of cooking, or we 
must have eaten our food raw. This,%owever, was done in 
a regular and systematic order, thie Alcalde of the village 
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pointing out such of the houses as were to be doomed to 
the fire, and the troops taking no more than was absolutely 
necessanr. It is astonishing to me how' the natives them- 
selves exist for want of this article of first necessity. 

From this village we moved forward on the 11th, and 
crossing the Pisuei^a, niarcht^d on the town of Pallacio, 
which we passed, and reached the village of Landrino, near 
which we encamped for the night. 

From the time we left Toro, the enemy had been gra- 
dually retiring liofore us, having withdrawn his forces from 
all the strong places on the Douro, and seemed concentra- 
ting somewhere in the direction of Burgos or Vittoria, Ex- 
cepting our cavalry , no part of our forces ever had the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing a Frenchman hitherto during the whole 
of this long and rapid march ; but on the morning of tin* 
12th, as we now apj)rouche<l Burgos, it was fully expect(‘d 
that w*e should be able to get a sight of the fugitives ; and 
accordingly, after we had left our last night s quarters, and 
marched a few miles in the direction of the city, a pretty 
strong body of the enemy’s cavalry was seen drawn out on 
a high plaip, a little above the village of Homilla dc Ca- 
miho. These were supported by a division of infantry 
formed in square, and occupying the outer edge of the high 
plain facing the w|jjr we advanced, and apparently observing 
our motions. On discovering this force, our division was 
baited to give the cavali^ attached to us time to ride for- 
ward to reconnoitre, and ascertain more exactly the force 
before us, than could be done while we were on the low 
ground. 

I rode forward with our cavalry^ which, passing by the 
enemy’s square of infantry, aj^roached the main body of 
their cavalry. It ii#t being, however, the intention of the 
French to fight here, they slowly and orderly retired before 
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US across the plain ; but as we had left the square of infantry 
nearly behind us, the guns attached to our cavalry turned 
in that direction, for this body seemed indiifereii^about the 
movements of our cavalry, and it was not till our division 
began to ascend the liill that they evinced the slightest in- 
tention of stimng. On seeing them, however, they quickly 
decamped, and as they had to pass within 150 yards of the 
position owr guns had taken up, I imagined considerable 
execution must have been done upon them before they got 
out of our reach. But, strange to say, I believe only one 
single, man was knocked down by the great numbers of shot 
lired at them. It must have been owing to the relative 
situations of the two parties ; they passed down a hoUow 
way which led from the high plain in the direction of the 
Burgos road, and which covered them completely till they 
came immediately below our guns, when it became a difficult 
matter to depress them so as to bear upon the enemy’s 
square as they passed us. Howe\ er the whole turned round 
and gave us a regTilar volley, for, as wc were so much above 
them, there was no danger from their firing in square; 
but this, although the shots flew pretty thick about us, was 
not productive of any mischief that I remember. They re- 
tired across the plain below us, pursued by another division 
of ours which had advanced on our right, and between whom 
and the French a pretty smart skirmish took place. So 
soon as their infantry were clear fiom us, their guns opened 
out from the opposite side of the river upon us on the 
height, but, the distance being considerable, their shot did 
little execution. It was evident this force was only left 
here as a rearguard, to ascertain our movements and £[>rce, 
d:c. We encamped for the night near the road by which 
we had ascended the high plain; but were awoke early 
next morning by a tremendous explosion which shook the 
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earth beneath ns, although at the distance of 6 or 7 miles 
ih)m Burgos, the castle of which the enemy had blown up, 
and retire^ altogether. We soon after commenced our march, 
and, leaving that city to our right, made a long march in the 
direction of the Ebro, and halted for the night near the 
village of Tovar. The next day we moved on to Quintanajar, 
and on the 15th, after a long march, we reached the Ebro, 
and halted at the village of Puente Arrenas, situated in the 
delightful valley of Veras. This is one of the most 
picturesque and beautiful valleys in Europe, I dare say. 
When you arrive at the brow of the high ground over the 
Ebro, a sight freaks upon you all at once which is indescri- 
bably grand and beautiful ; — a large river rolling under yon, 
beyond which a rich and fertile valley, laden with the fruits 
of *a hundred orchards, with charming villas and farm-houses 
dispersed through all the lawn ; a stupendous bridge, of 
1 know not how many arches, leading you across this 
magnificent river y and the whole closed by high and beetling 
rocks jutting out of the high woody bank on the opposite 
side. It really appeared like enchantment when we first 
arrived within sight of it, from tlm long dreary plains we 
had been so long traversing. Here^or the first time since 
we entered Spain, did we meet with << manteca de vaca,’' or 
“ cow butter,” all the other we had been compelled to use 
hitherto for want of better, was what they call « manteca 
de puerco,” or “hog’s- lard.” The women who brought it 
wore a quite different dress from those we had seen in the 
parts we had passed through ; the women had on generally 
yellow stockings, with abundance of petticoats of red, yellow, 
green, &c. &c., and were all very stout-made ; they were, I 
believe, from Asturias. Pdor creatures, many of them 
followed us with loads of butter, wine, cheese, &c. &c., even 
into France, so pleased were they with the excellent prices 
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Ibeir merchandise brought amongst us; indeed, we had been 
so long debarred the eiyoyment of butter and cheese, that 
we would have given almost any price to get thenftweet and 
good. They carried their loads (and tremendous ones they 
were) as the flesh-wives in Newcastle carry theirs, that is, 
by passing a broad leather belt across the forehead and over 
the shoulders, and so underneath the heavy load upon their 
back. They were a civil and obliging race of beings, 
and apparently much more industrious and cleanly t^n 
the rest of their country people. 

We left this delightful spot on the morning of the 16th, 
fallowing the course of the river upwards for about a league, 
then turning short to the right, passed through an enclosed 
country, and halted for the night at the town of Medina 
del Pomar. This is a considerable-sized place, in which was 
a nunnery, the inmates of which greeted us with hearty 
welcomes and vivas, with waving of h^dkerchiefs, &c., 
through their strongly iron-grated windows, where they 
more resembled criminals of the worst ucscription shut up 
in a strong prison, poor things, than people who had de- 
voted themselves to the service of their Maker. Next 
morning, we moved forward through a country almost with- 
out roads; we were, in fact, crossing the country in order to 
get nearer to the great road leading from Madrid to Yittoria, 
and on which the enemy’s army was then retiring. We 
encamped for the night, after a fatiguing day’s march, on a 
woody height near the little river Loza. We took the high 
ground on this occasion for our encampment, although ex- 
tremely inconvenient and uncomfortable, being among 
stumps and brush-wood, where there was scarcely room to 
pitch our tents ; this was in consequence of being in the 
neighbourhood of a considerable force of the enemy, which 
was retreating, as before noticed, along the great road. 
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The next morning, the 18th of June, we started pretty 
early, land calculating that we should this day come in con- 
tact with the above force, we marched in such a manner as 
to be ready, when that event took place, to take advantage 
of any favourable circumstances that might offer. We had 
in our front a squadron of Hussars belonging to the German 
Legion, and wdiich were generally attached tc^ our division. 
About mid-day the squadron in front of us reached the 
village of San Millan, where the road on which w'e were 
then marching, and the great road on which the enemy was 
retreating, unite ; the latter de6cendij:ig from a high table- 
land just above the village, and })assing a narrow defile 
between two high rocks. Our cavalry, on reaching this 
village, descried the advance of the French, composed alsc* 
of cavaliy ; and what was not a little singular, they also w'cre 
Germans in the French service. Our brave Hussars instantly 
charged those of tlie enemy, and immediately overthrew tlu^ 
body opposed to them, and in the charge ciiptured several 
men and horses, which they brought in prisoners. 

By this time the head of the division had reached the 
spot, (my let battalion leading,) which in a few minutes got 
warmly engaged with the enemy's voltigeurs, a considerabh‘ 
number of whom had advanced to oppose us, in order 
that the main body of their division might be enabled, under 
cover of their lire, to pass through the village on the way 
towards Vittoria. Our people, however, pressed them so bard, 
that the whole of their leading brigade was obliged to join 
in the action. At this moment our illustrious Chief came gal- 
loping up ; for, whenever any thing was to be done, he was 
always present. He had also taken care to have our 4th divi- 
sion moved so as to arrive at the village of Espija, ii town 
about a league in front of us on the great road, nearly about the 
same time, so that, should the French contrive to get aw'ay 
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from us, they might fall into their hands. He immediately 
sent me off to the leading company of our people who were 
engaged, for the guide they had had with them, in order 
that he might conduct his lordship to Espija ; but that 
was no place for a Spanish peasant who had neither honour 
nor glory to gain, and he had accordingly made his escape 
the moment our folks got into action. Ilis lordship instantly 
dashed off without a guide, w'hile our two battalions, that is, 
the 1st and 3d of my regiment, kept advancing upon the 
enemy, and fairly drove them through the village, being 
supported by the other regiments of the brigade, but who 
had not any occasion to come into action. 

The first brigade of the enemy being thus beaten, retreat- 
ed along the great road in the direction of Espija, leaving 
their second brigade and all their baggage to their fiite. 
These latter being pressed by our second or rear brigade, and 
seeing us in possession of the village, and the road they had 
to pass, immediately broke in all directions, and dispersed 
themselves in the mountains over the >illage, each man 
making the best of his way. This their baggage could not 
do, and it consequently fell into the hands of the captors, 
an easy and valuable booty ; but although my brigade, by 
beating and dispersing the enemy at the village, had been 
the principal cause of its capture, yet those whose hands it 
fell' into had not the generosity to offer the least share of it 
to us, but divided it amongst themselves. 

During the skirmish in the village, a French hussar 
chased one of our officers several times round one of the 
trees growing by the side of the road, and repeatedly cut at 
him with his sabre, and it is likely would have cut him 
down at last, had not the officer seen a rifle lying near, be- 
longing to a man just killed ; and luckily it was loaded when 
he picked it up. He wmted for the Frenchman^ and coolly 
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shot him through the body, and instantly seized his horse 
as prize ; had the ride missed fire he was gone. We 

had not rested long after this brush till we heard a firing in 
our iront, where indeed it was expected. The troops which 
had just left us, 1 imagine, had been attacked by the 4th 
division, and we, the 1st brigade, were instantly ordered to 
their support should they need it ; but before we reached 
Espija, the enemy was completely beaten, and had retired 
in the direction of Vittoria. We hud to retrace our steps and 
join our other brigade, and encamped for the night in the 
neighbourhood of San Millan. 

Our loss on this occasion was but trifling, considering 
the smartness of the affair. An officer of my regiment, of the 
name of Haggup, a countryman of my own, received a most 
dangerous wound in the abdomen, of which it was feared he 
would die, but he soon after completely recovered. An aide- 
de-camp of the French Goneiul was wounded, and taken pri- 
soner, but he soon after died, poor fellow. Along with the 
captured baggage W’ere a number of Spanish ladies, who had 
been attached to the French officers to whom it belonged, 
but they did not appear over faithTul to their protectors, for 
most of them, I believe, preferred remaining in the hands 
of their captors, to being forwarded after their beaten and 
now ill-provided former companions ; such is generally the 
fidelity to be expected from that sort of people. 

On the 19th we advanced by the same road the French 
had retired, till we reached the town of Salinas, where there 
were very extensive salt-works, as the name of the place de- 
notes. We encamped for the night near the village of Pobes, 
on a small rivulet named Bayas, 1 believe. Near the end 
of our march to-day we had a view of the enemy's rear- 
guard, as they rounded the end of a mountain, which lay 
immediately before us, and over which the road to Vitto- 
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ria passes. After roundiDg the mountain, this part of the 
enemy’s force fell in with our 4th division again, ^hich 
had been moved forward from Espija by another rosA. A 
very smart skirmish was the consequence, which we dis- 
tinctly heard, and in which a good number fell on both sides. 
The French retired from hence into their position in front 
of Vittoria. During the next day, while we halted here, it 
began to be v bispered that the enemy had concentrated his 
forces in and around Vittoria, which was distant from us 
perhaps about ten or a dozen miles, and that the divisions 
of our own arxny had that day approached nearer together, 
which indicated a determination on the part of our Chief to 
tr) his hand with King Joseph, should he be bold enough 
to Stay where he then was. 

Many, of course, and various would bo the reflections 
which occupied the minds of the different individuals com- 
posing the two armies ; but I can speak from experience, that 
those are of a much more pleasing naiure which a conscious- 
ness of superiority and a good prospect of success inspires, 
than those which a retreating army are compelled to enter- 
tain. * 

Pretty early in the morning of the 21 st, we fell in and 
moved forward by the way the French rearguard before- 
mentioned had taken, and after having passed the end of 
the mountain and descended into the valley on the other 
side, we saw evident prooft that the affair between our 4th 
division and the French, above alluded to, must have been 
pretty warm. We continued to advance on the road to Vit- 
toria, till, on ascending a rising ground, the French army 
appeared in position immediately in front of us. It was, a 
noble and animating sight, for they appeared as numerous 
almost as grashoppers, and were posted as neariy as 1 can 
recollect in the following order. Immediately before us ran 
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the river Zadora, passing from our left and front to our 
right |md rear.* In the centre of an extensive plain rose a 
pretty lofty conical hill, fi*om which extended to their left 
a sloping plain, through which the great road lay, and ter- 
minated by a long range of mountains, stretching from 
Puebla de Arlanzon, just above the river, to a considerable 
distance beyond Vittoria. The city was shut out of our view 
by the conical hill before mentioned, and was distant from 
it about four or live miles ; to the right of this hill, along 
the bank of the river, it appetired broken, and not easily ap- 
proachable. On the face of the conical hill, and to its vciy 
summit, it appeared as thickly set wdth troops as if they liad 
been bees clustering together; it was alsotliickly studded with 
. batteries and other field-works. On the plain between that 
and the long range of mountains, the troops a})peare<l to 
stand so thick that you might imagine you could ^vulk on 
their heads. There did not appear any gi’oat force on the 
mountains to their left, and what they had to the right of 
the conical hill and towards Vittoria we could not discern, 
but it turned out they Lad a strong force there. There were 
several small villages in the plaiif and on the side of the 
mountains ; the largest stood rather to the right of the 
plain, with a wood immediately behind it ; this, I believe, is 
called Subijaua de Alva. On the bank of the river also 
were three or four villages, most of them on our side, with 
a bridge at each village. The French army did not extend 
immediately to the river bank> but was placed at some little 
distance beyond it. The river was easily fordable. 

Our army began to arrive by divisions, and was posted as 
follows — General Hill with the 2d division, consisting of 
about 12^000 men, was on our extreme right, except about 
3000 or 4000 Spaniards under General Morillo, who were 
still more to the right, and facing the long range of moun- 
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tains before mentioned. In the centre was his lordship with 
the 3d, 4th, 7 th, and light diyisions, perhaps 25,000 strong, 
with the main force of artillery and cavalry. Sir Thomas 
Graham had been early detached to our left with the 1st and 
5th divisions and some Portuguese, about 12,000 in all, to 
turn the enemy’s right flank, and to try to cut him off from 
the great road leading from Vittoria to France, which ran 
in that direction. 

Whilst this movement was executing, and the differ- 
ent divisions were getting into their several stations, we, 
who had arrived first, were allowed to pile our arms and sit 
down. His lordship, with a numerous staff, wont down a 
little nearer to the river to reconnoitre the enemy’s posi- 
tion. I wandered down with them, and got as near as I 
could in order to ascertain the opinion of the big-wigsas to 
the business about to take place. One staff- officer, after 
carefully examining the position of the enemy through hia 
glass, gave it as his opinion, that wa should scarcely he able 
to make any impression upon so numeroi j an army, and so 
very strongly posted; but this opinion must have been dic- 
tated, I think, by his rather desponding temperament, for I 
believe it was entirely singular. 

The enemy, however, did not fail to notice this movement 
of our General and his staff, and instantly detached a corps 
of voltigeurs, who. rushing down to the river, dashed across 
the bridge at the village of Villoscs, and immediately took 
possession of a small woody height on our side of the liver, 
from whence they opened a fire on his lordship and those 
that were with him. This of course could not be borne ; and 
as my battalion was the leading battalion of the column and 
nearest at hand, we were ordered (with two companies of 
our Ist battalion, which stood next to us) to take our arms, 
l^nd drive those fellows across the river again. Thus we had, 
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I believe, tbe high honour of commencing the action on that 
memorable day. We soon chased the voltigeurs from the 
woody height, down through the village, and over the 
bridge, where they took post and remained, we not having 
orders to pursue them any farther. We took possession of 
the village, and continued skirmishing with the enemy, a 
good many men falling on both sides, as the river was not 
more probably than thirty or forty yards wide, and a con- 
stant fire was kept up by both parties till the French were 
afterwards driven away by our divisions crossing lower down 
the river. 

After we had chased the enemy along the bridge, and 
they were fairly clear of the village, a French Battery, situ- 
ated a little above the nver towards the conical hill, opened 
its fire upon us, from which wo suffered a good deal, one 
shot having taken our people, who were lining a garden 
wall, in flank, and swept away five or six at a stroke ; after 
this we kept more under cover. 

Almost the first person who fell on our side was a lieu- 
tenant ofthe name of Campbell. He had, I am sure, a strong 
presentiment of his death, for he had, I believe, made tiis 
will the evening before ; and when we first came in sight oi 
the French army, and the others were all animated with life 
and glee at the prospect of gaining laurels in abundance, he, 
poor fellow, sat down by himself quite pensive, and seemed 
lost in thought. He received a shot in the forehead which 
terminated his career in a nioment as it were, and plunged 
him into an eternity of bliss or woe. 1 hope he was prepa- 
red, but searcely dare say 1 believe he was. Our diafy 
having been accomplished by taking possession of this vil* 
lage, and keeping the French from coming over, we had now 
leisure to look round us and see what was going forward ; 
and we had certainly a noble field floor observation. iAycom^ 
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manding-officer^ with the rest of the staff-officers and my- 
self; together with half a company of men, took up our sta- 
tion at the church; which; standing high; gave us a fine op- 
portunity of witnessing the movements of both armies. 

A short while after we bad taken post here; we observed 
the smoke to arise in dense columns in the direction which 
Sir Thomas Graham had taken; which showed he had com- 
menced the attack on that fiank of the enemy, and this was 
the signal for commencing operations on our right and centre. 
Sir Rowland Hill’s people, with the Spaniards, instantly 
forded the river, and advanced along the top and side of the 
mountains before mentioned ; and as this was done in consi- 
derable force, it seemed to disconcert King Joseph a good 
deal, for instantly his aides-de-camp were seen galloping in 
every direction, and the troops which stood upon the plain 
began to move in that direction, while those upon the coni- 
cal fiill begun to descend in great numbers into the plain. 
This was precisely what our Chief had calculated upon ; and 
now, by a rapid movement, he threw the entre divisions 
across the river, by the bridges of Trespuentes aad Nan- 
clara, a little below our village, and attacking the remaining 
troops upon the conical hill, they were overthrown as fast 
as our diy^ions reached them. The 2d, Sir Thomas Pic-^ 
ton’s division, here particularly distinguished itself. 

General Hill’s people were by this time veiy warmly en- 
g^ed, for the enemy having, as stated above, strongly rein- 
forced that point, they made a rather obstinate deffzice, par- 
ticularly at the village and wood of Subijana de Alva, which 
latter was filled with their light troops, and where our 
regiment, which was opposed to them, suffered considerably^ 
ai|d were, not able to make much impression. The actioB 
h^ now become general, and our people on every side . 
vancing ; at this moment old Douro, who never .fiuled to 
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inspire confidence wherever he appeared, came dashing doii n 
into our village, and seeing the light troops which hud been 
opposed to us had retired, instantly ordered us to advance, 
and join our division on the other side of the river. We ac- 
cordingly moved forward, and marched with all expedition 
to reach our point ; but the French had now begun to retire, 
and our people to follow’ them, so that we found it difficult 
to overtake them, and did- not do so till they had passed the 
conical hill. When w e came near that eminence, I rode up 
to have a peep at the field before us, and never did I witness 
a more interesting and magnificent sight. A beautiful and 
extensive plain lay before me, covered with the cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery of the contending armies ; while the 
noise and din, occasioned by repeated volleys and rolls of fire 
from the infantry, with the rattle of upwards of 200 pieces 
of artillery, almost stunned the ear. Near the end of this plain, 
and to the left, arose the lofty spires of Vittoria; and beyond 
that again, the smoke arising from the attack of Sir Thomas 
Graham’s people added animation to the sbene. 

1 had not contemplated the scene before me. above a 
minute or two, till a howitzer-shell from the French fell 
close at my feet. My horse’s bridle was hooked on my arm, 
^and I was standing looking through my glass ;^but when this 
unw'elcome visiter descended so near me, I thought it high 
time to be packing. My horse, however, not having the 
same fear of the consequences that 1 had, would not move 
but at a enairs pace. 1 was, therefore, constrained to leave 
him to take his chance, and get myself out of the way. It 
burst, but providentially without injuring cither horse or 
man,u but in the scramble I lost the top of my glass, which 
I could not afterwards find. ^ 

I got down the hill, and joined xny people, who had by 
this time passed it;, and just at this juncture I observed a 
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body of troops a little to our right, moving in the same di- 
rection we were. They were dressed in blue, and had caps 
covered with white canvass, I took them for Spaniards ; 
but upon consideration that no Spaniards ought to be there, 
and a closer inspection, I found they were a battalion of 
French, and most likely those who had been so warmly en- 
gfiged with the 28th at the village of Subijana, and whob 
having stood perhaps too long, and afterwards having the 
wood to traverse, they had been detained considerably be- 
hind the rest of the army ; for by this Jime our advance, 
and consequently the French rear, could not be less than 
half a mile in front of us. I pointed them out to one of our 
lieu tenant -colonels ; but as ive had received orders to push 
on with all haste, and he not liking to disobey his orders, 
and withal a ravine being between them and us, which 
w’ould have prevented our closing with them, they were 
allowed to move quietly off, which they did with a pretty 
quick but steady pace. Before we reached our division, we 
had to pass a village, over against which \ as a very strong 
French battery, and where they peppered us considerably, 
but without doing much harm, I believe. We here joined 
our brigade. Immediately in front of this village the ene- 
my made one of his longest stands. Our brigade now’*' 
formed lines of battalions, and lay down in some ploughed 
fields, while their artillery kept playing upon us. On our 
left the 3d division was warmly engaged. In about half an 
hour we moved in that direction. The 45th we found posted 
behind a thin thorn hedge, with its commanding-officer 
poor Colonel Ridewood, whom I had known before, lying on 
its right, gasping in the agonies of death. A great many men 
of this regiment had fallen l^re. We passed them, and con- 
tinued to advance along the plain by brigades and battalions ; 
but we found the ground much intersected with ditches, which 
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would'have retarded us had we wished to advance rapidljr ; 
but%rom some cause or other, which we could 4i6t then 
comprehend, we never pressed upon the enemy closely, but 
gave them time to get quietly away. We were still, how- 
ever, in expectation of their making their final stand ; for 
at every short interval a beautiful little position presented 
itself, which the French invariably occupied in the finest 
style possible, forming their lines on these little eminences 
with the greatest precision, and in beautiful order ; but they 
never stood to le^us get at them, for the moment we began 
to come within musket-shot, they instantly began to retire to 
another, which they took and abandoned in like manner. All 
this time, indeed, there was continual skirmishing going on 
between the light troops of the two armies, and a constant 
cannonade, and occasionally the heavy lines came in contact ; 
but their.infantry appeared to us to leave the field in the main 
unbroken. 

We continued these movements till near dark, by which 
time we had considerably passed Vittoria, and the enemy’s 
artillery had nearly ceased. Our cavalry now got at them ; 
and although, from the nature of the ground, their move- 
ments were greatly cramped, yet they continued to chaise, 
and nearly captured King Joseph. We halted when we had 
got about four miles beyond Vittoria, which we passed on 
the left hand. We thought we had indeed gained a victo- 
ry, but it appeared to us to be a most barren and useless one ; 
and many were not over well pleased that the enemy had 
been allowed to get off so easily. But our noble Chief 
knew well what he was about, for he reaped all the fruits 
from this that could have been possibly gained from the 
most bloody battle. Indeed if^as far from being a blood- 
less victory, but he certainly dB Rcd sacrifice one half t|i,e 
men that some in the action would have done : they thought ' 
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we should have pressed the enemy far more, and brought 
him to closer action. 

After Ve halted, I (being the only quartermaster'* pre- 
sent) was sent in search of the baggage belonging to the 
division, and which had followed as far as they could along 
the great road. I passed through Vittoria on my way to the 
rear in search of it, and saw as I entered it several of Mo- 
rillo’s men, who had descended from the mountains and 
come into the town. From the vivas and other marks of 
gratulation 'which some of the inhabitants were rendering 
these ragged ruffians, a stranger would have thought that 
Don Morilhl, with his 3000 or 4000 Spaniards, had acliieved 
the whole victory themselves. It is certain they are a vain- 
glorious people. 

I passed through the town, and, taking the great road, 1 
soon had ocular proofs of the value of our day's ^jork ; the 
road being literally blocked up wdtli every description of 
carriage-guns, tumbrils, waggons, &c, which filled the 
great high-road for nearly two miles to the rear of Vitto- 
ria. 1 found it difficult to make my way through them, 
but at last fell in with the baggage ; I could not, however, 
get it through, and was obliged to leave it, after giving 
directions where to find the division in the morning. I 
again passed through Vittoria in returning to the division ; 
but oh, what scenes had I now^ to witness I The followers 
of an army are sometimes very numerous, and here they 
were abundantly so; muleteers, Portuguese and Spanish 
concubines, with every description of vagabond you can 
imagine. These were by this time all labouring hard in 
their avocation of breaking open and plundering the car- 
riages and waggons, &c. that had been left by the enemy. 
Among these were hundre^of soldiers, who were now be- 
ginning to feel the effects of the wine, &c. whicli they ha^ 

i2 
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found in the enemy’s baggi^e ; and such a Babel was here 
to he witnessed as is not easy to conceive. 

had some difSculty ' in forcing my way thz^ugh the 
town, at the end of which I was accosted by five or six 
soldiers’ wives, belonging to one of our light cavalry regi- 
ments, who wished to accompany me, in order that they 
might find their husbands, as that regiment was attached in 
some measure to our division. Of coui’se it would have 
been cruel to refuse them.; and as they were all mounted, 
away we posted, . but« had great difficulty to make out where 
the division now was. Many were the waggons and other 
carriages we passed on the road, either broken down, upset, 
or with people plundering them ; and 1 did not reach the 
division till 10 o’clock at night. I was very glad when I 
found thein, being then excessively fatigued and hungry; and 
just as l reached my people, I found the mess to which 
I belonged cooking a piece of thii^ mutton, which they bad 
cut oif from a sheep that had been taken from the enemy. 
This was all the plunder^ ! got that memorable day, 
although, had I done as mmiy others did, 1 might have ob- 
tained a great de^ both of money and other valuables ; for, 
as 1 said before, the numerous carriages 1 passed gave me 
an opportunity which many would have rejoiced at of pos- 
sessing myself of immense wealth ; but plundering never 
was my forte. One officer whom 1 knew got, 1 believe, 
near Z<f.J000 worth of money, and other valuable property; 
and innumerable others gqt considerable sums, more or less. 
I am glad now that I refrained from what might have been 
accomplished with ease and safety, but what also migJu 
have entailed upon me disgrace and min. One officer I 
heard of, who, white in the rear, where he ought not to 
have been, found a J^ox full money, most likely silver, 
,but very heavy. A German dmgoon coming up at the 
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same moment laid claim to half of it, and when this officer 
took hold of it to remove it, the German alsa laid hold to 
prevent him. A sort of scuffit ensued, when the German 
made use of most abusive and mutinous language^ witli 
threats, which the officer was obliged to submit to, knowing, 
as both of them did, how far he had descended from his 
station, thus putting it in the power of the soldier to treat 
him as a brother plunderer. Surely the mention of such an 
occurrence is enough to deter any man who possesses the 
least spark of honour from ever putting it in the power of 
a soldier to treat him so. Besides, if an officer plunders 
before his men, what may not soldiers be expected to do ? 

In looking back upon the events of this day, 1 cannot help 
being struck with the had generalship of those who com- 
manded the French army. Marshal Jourdan, I understand, 
was Joseph's adviser on this occasion. He had always 
borne the character of an able General, but here he showed 
' but little ability. Why did he so mu jh weaken his force on ' 
the conical hill to support his left ? Had be maintained his 
ground there, wliich is strong by nature, and they had 
rendered it stronger by art, he might have completely 
checked us on the right ; for if we had advanced too far on 
that side, our wings would have been separated, which 
would have been a dangerous experiment; and I think 
Lord Wellington would not have hazarded it. And after 
leaving his first position, why did he not fight at every one 
of the beautiful little positions which he afterwards took up 
but never defended ? This conduct is most unaccountable, 
for had he made a longer stand, even although he should be 
beaten, which no doubt he would have ultimately been, yet,' ^ 

i by making this stand, he might have got off the greater 
part of his material, instead of^hich he carried off with him 
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pieces of ordnance in our hands. Most of his infantry left 
the field apparently unbroken ; for only here and there they 
l^ad stood to let our people get at them. It is true Sir 
Thomas Graham early cut off their retreat by the great road 
to France ; hut what then ? This ought to have made them 
fight the more desperately, to enable them to get off the better 
by the Pamplona road. The infantry should have stood 
till the last, and not retired till fairly beaten out of the field. 
Nothing could be finer than the movements of our army. 

Every thing our Chief attempted succeeded to a tittle. 
The only thing 1 did not like was the delay we occasionally 
made in following up the enemy ; but I could not, of course, 
comprehend the general movements, from seeing only a 
small part of them, and I believe the victory would not have 
been more decisive by being more bloody. We lost in the 
village, where we first began the fight, nearly thirty men, with 
the ofiicer before mentioned as killed, and a considerable 
number wounded* There was something remarkable in the 
fate of one of the men who were killed by the cannon-shot 
I before noticed. This man w^as remarkably averse to fight- 
ing, and had sbowm, on all occasions, a disposition to leave 
that kind of work as soon as practicable. Poor fellow I his 
failing was known to all ; and on this occasion those about 
him had orders to watch him, and keep him to bis duty. 
They had not been in the village many minutes when this 
fatal shot swept him and about five others into eternity in 
a moment. It has often been remarked, that this description 
of people are generally the first to faU. 

It may not be generally known, perhaps, that a battle 
was fought on the 3d April 1367, a little higher up this 
river, near the village of Novarete, between our Edward the 
Black Prince, and Henry the Bastard, who had usui^ed the 
throne of Don Pedro, King of Castile. ThS history of it is 
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given by Froissart^ who says, a little before the two armies 
met, the Prince of Wales, wdth eyes and hands uplifted to- 
wards heaven, exclaimed, < God of truth, the Father of Jesus 
Christ, who hast made and fashioned me, grant, through thy 
benign gyace, that the success of this battle may be for me 
and my army ; for thou knowest that in truth I have been 
emboldened to undertake it in the support of justice and 
reason, to reinstate the king upon his throne, wlio has been 
disinlierited and driven from it, as w ell as from his coun- 
try.* ** This zealous prayer wrs inuiiediatoly followed by the 
onset, the Prince ciying aloud, Advance banners, in the 
name of God and St George !‘* 

At the commencement,*’ says Froissart, the French and 
Arragonose made a desperate resistance, and gave the good 
knights of England much trouble ; but at last, Avhen all the 
divisions of the Prince were formed into one large body, the 
» enemy could no longer keep their ground, but Ijogan to fly 
in great disorder ; and Henry, the ^'surper, perceiving his 
army defeated, w ithout hope of recovery, called for his horse, 
mounted it, and galloped off among the crowd of runaways. 
The English pursued them through the tow n of Najara, 
where they gained considerable plunder ; for King Henry 
and liis army had come thither w ith much splendour, aiid 
after the defeat they bad not leisure to return to place in 
security what they had left behind them in the moniing.” 

There is a striking coincidence in many parts of the two 
actions and their consequences, which the reader cannot fail 
to notice. The most material difference, I think, in the two 
stories is, the offering up of the prayer by the Prince, and 
the modem practice of not recognising, publicly at least, the 
hand of God at all in any of our victories. This is to be 
lamented. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Advance in pursuit of the Enemf— Our Forces retre&t, in order to 
counteract Sou1t*s movements for the succour of Pamplona — Total 
defeat of Soult in the several Actions near Pamplona — Our Forces 
again advance — Come up with the retreating Enemy at the Bridge 
of Yanzi— *Thc Enemy take up a position behind Vera~ A consider- 
able body of the Enemy attacked at the Pass of Eschallar, and forced 
to retreat. 


We remained in bivouack all night where the battle had 4 , 
terminated ; and did not begin to move till near mid-day on 
the 22 d, when w'e set off in the track of the enemy, and at 
night reached Salvatiera, where King Joseph bad slept the 
night after the action. 

The poor beaten French must have had a long mardi 
after the fight, for this was probably sixteen or eight- 
een miles from Vittoria. We started early on the morning 
of the 23d, and very soon be^n to overtake the rear of 
the enemy. They now resorted to a system of retarding our 
march, at once both cruel and cowardly ; eveiy village they 
passed through they set on fire. Of course this caused us 
some delay, as the road generally ran through the middle of 
the village, and the country on each side was enclosed, but 
stQl nothing could justify such barbarity to the unoffending 
natives, 19^0 were thus deprived of house and hom^, and 
probably all they possessed in the world. We overtook their 
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rearguard near a village about two leagues from Salvatiera. 
They, attempted to make a stand while the village was in 
dames, but a shrapnell shell from our horse artillery set them 
instantly in motion. We came upon a considerable body of 
them again near the village of La Cunca, where we again 
cannonaded them, and where our people had some slight 
skirmishing with their rear. 

We encamped for the night near this village, and again 
started after them in the morning early. My battalion led 
the column to-day, the post of honour. We had marched, I 
think, about eight or ten miles without overtaking any of 
the flying foe before us, but at last we came to an open coun- 
try, that which we had traversed being pretty thickly en- 
closed, with bad roads and wet weather, w]^ich rendered 
marching very uncomfortable. Here a halt was ordered, as 
the enemy was in front in some force ; here for the first time 
we got upon the great road leading from Pamplona towards 
Bayonne; and here, where it turned the corner of a moun- 
tain, forming a pretty acute angle, they h \d the only gun 
and howitzer they had saved from the fight in position, and 
ready to receive U6. The men of my battalion^ and a part of 
our 1st battalion, were ordered to put their knapsacks up 
behind the hussars of the German Legion, as it was not 
expected they would be wanted, and it thus rendered our 
people better able to run. The enemy appeared to have two 
battalions here, one of which remained on the great road 
near the two pieces of artillery, while the other moved off 
more to our right, down a valley which they imagined would, 
at the other end, let them out into the great road again. 

We now began to move forward, and as 1 happened to be 
the first mounted .person who left the enclosed road we had 
been in, I was honoured with the first shot from their gun, 
which, although a good shot, did me no injury. Our people 
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^now pushed on at them pretty smartly, which caused them, 
after firing a round or two xnoro^ to limber up and retire 
with their artillery, though they of course retired asi. leisurely * 
as possible, to give time for their troops, whom they were co- 
vering, to get av^ay. 'fhe skirmishing between them and our 
people continued for about two miles, they gradually retiring 
before us ; but when they came to a sort of pass in the road, 
formed by two rocks nearly meeting in the middle, their 
bugles or trumpets sounded first the halt to their troops, 
and afterwards the advance upon us. We could not compre- 
hend the meaning of this, till in a few minutes the battalion 
which W'e had observed go down towards the right, sudden- 
^ ly made its appearance out of a wood among our skirmish- 
ers. Of cour;|^ a sharp contest now took place, and the firing 
on both sides became mure brisk ; this battalion, it appears, 
had miscalculated on getting out of the valley, down which 
it had retired, and had been compelled, at whatever risk, to 
make the great road again before they passed the rocks be- 
fore mentioned ; and in order to l^t it do so, the other riiir. 
mishers had advanced to cover its movci^eiit. This batta- 
lion suffered considerably before it reacHhd the road, antLwe 
did not get off scot-free, having lost out of our five com- 
panies' about twenty -four men. 

Our artillery being pretty near at hand, Colonel Ross 
brought up two guns, and fired into^their retreating column, 
doing considerable execution. We now moved forward in 
dose pursuit of^he enemy for about two miles farther, when 
a shot from Colonel Ross’s guns having struck one of the 
leaders in their gun, and our pec^le at this time j^essing 
them so closely as not to give time to disentangle ^e dead 
hoNKh they unwillingly were compelled |p throw their only 
gun into the ditoh, and there abandon it. «i^We continued 
the pursuit till we drove them under the walls of Pamplo- 
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* na, M^hich I understand, poor wretches, they were not^ 
allowed to enter, on accent of the scarcity of provisions in 
that fortress, and which after events proved was the case. 
We retired to the village of Aldava and others in the neigh- 
bourhood^ where we remained for the night. 

On the morning of the 25th, we advanced on the rood to 
Pamplona, the enemy Laving all retired tow:ards France, till 
we came within about one mile and a half of it, when we 
branched off to the left, and moved along a range of hills at 
about a mile distant from the works of the plefte, till we 
reached the town of Villaba, on the mountain-road from Pam- 
plona to France ; thus cutting off all retreat from the garri- 
son, and thus in fact investing the place. During our move- 
ments to-day, my people being in the rear of 17th Por-^ 
tuguese regiment, I was riding in company with my com- 
manding-officer dt the head of the lAattalion, when the horse 
of the Portuguese major threw out watb both his hind feet 
with all his might, and struck me witl one foot on my thigh, 
the othei^on the calf of the leg. The blow was so severe 
that 1 nearly fi^ed, and was obliged to dismount and 
throw myself ground ; hut as no bones were broken, 

I gathered myself up again, and mounted and set off after 
th^^ troops. 

We encamped on the Pamp)ona side of Villaba, distant 
from the former about one mile and a half. The captain in 
whose mess 1 was, wdth bis company, was that night ordered 
on picquet with in about three quarters of a mile of the city. 

I went there to get my dinner, during which several poor 
people, Svho had made their escape from the place, came and 
welcomed us in the name of the people, telling us they were 
heartily tired of thqjr present lodgers ; of course there would 
be different epiviens among them, but I believe the gene^- 
ity at that time hated the French most cordially. 
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There was a division of the French army under General 
Clansel) which had not partaken the flight at Vittoria, 
being then stationed at Logrona, and he having leamt the 
iate of his companions in arms, and their retreat into France’ 
was moving through the country to our right, in order to 
effect his retreat also. Next morning, therefore, the 3d and 
our divisions were despatched in pursuit of this French corps. 
We marched that day to near Taffala, and halted at the vil- 
lage of JM^ro, at the junction of the great road from Log- 
rona with that we now occupied, but we learnt that Clau- 
sel had kept more to his right, and was directing his course 
towards the mountain-road, which passes near Caceda and 
Languessa, into France. 

We accordingly passed through Taffala and Olite, and 
encamped for the night. Next day we started early, and 
moved on till mid-day, when we halted for an hour or two to 
cook and refresh near the village of Murillo del Fruto. We 
here came upon the river Arragon. This had been already 
a long day’s inarch, and the greater part of the division were 
ready to lie down now, but a much longer portion still re- 
mained to be accomplished. » Accordingly, Ire set off after a 
short rest, and traversed the right bank of this river for 
about ten hours longer. Night marches at all times are un- 
pleasant, but much more soon such a road or path as this 
was, and every one so nearly tired before beginning it. 

We crossed the Arragon at the village of Galla P^enzo, 
and lay down in a field not far from the village of Caseda;. 
Very few of the division reached this place until daylight 
next morning. But when I got in I unfortunately lay down 
on a ridge immediately behind oup column, and where, had 
1 given it -a thought, I was continually liable to be disturbed. 
And indeed 1 was most wofully disturbed, for every fresh 
batch that came in tumbled themselves down upon me, 
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or in blundering’ about in the dark were sure to stumble 
over me. It must be observed that my leg by this time, in- 
stead of getting better, had begun to swell dreadfully 
and to suppurate, consequently 1 was in a high state of fever ; 
and to the thumps and kicks which I received in the dark 
during this uncomfortable night, I cannot but attribute much 
of my subsequent suffering. Next morning we discovered 
that all our labour had been in vain,* for Clause! had got the 
start of us, and had got off by another road into France. 

Wo next day moved into Languessa, from whi^ we were 
not far distant, but 1 could no longer accompany or precede 
the troops, ray leg was now so bad. I was therefore obliged 
to get a pillow laid on my holsters, and then ride with my 
leg resting upon it, (a most uncomfortable position, could I 
have found a better,) while one of my men led my horse, 
and thus follow ftiem as well as I was able. W'e rested in 
Languessa all the dOtb and 1st July ; and on the 2d reached 
Deriza, having passed through Monreal. Here I was ob- 
liged to be lifted off my horse, and put to ued. I was almost 
stupid from the pain I suffered ; for my leg was now 
swoln as large as my thigh.<^ We next day moved into 
Villaba, from whence we had started in pursuit of Clause!, 
and thence into ^ome villages on the plain, close to Pam- 
plona. Here 1 believe some works were thrown up to 
shelter the troops, either against the shot from the fortress, 
or a sally from the garrison. This continued all next day. 
I remained very ill in bed. 

On the dth, the division lefb this quarter, and set off on 
the road towards France ; but I could not follow them. 1 
got with great diflSculty from my present station, which 
was now occupied hy ether troops, and stopped at a village, 
the name of w'hich 1 forget, just over the ridge where 1 
received my hurt, and a few miles distant from Villaba. 
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Here I found out that Dr Jones of the 40th regiment was 
in the latter town ; and, as he had formerly been in our 
regiment, I took the liberty of requesting he w'ould come 
and see me. This I found out by my servant going in for 
provisions. He very kindly came, and gave me the beet 
advice he could. By this time my leg had burst, and had 
discharged a prodigious quantity of matter. 

I remained in this village till about the lOth, during 
which time a priest had shown himself remarkably kind and 
attentive ;*there were very few inhabitants remaining besides 
him. He told me in one of the conversations that 1 had 
with him, that, from the first entry of the French troops 
into this country, one million had passed out of France into 
Spain, for he had had good opportunities of making a just 
calculation ; and that, out of that vast number, not more 
than 200,000 had returned, thus proving that the enemy 
had lost ill that country 800,000 men. And this is not to 
be wondered at, for nearly the whole population during that 
time had been in arms against them ; and, although not 
acting as soldiers in the field, they never failed to assassinate 
the French wherever they qpuld accomplish it. He said, 
moreover, that Mina, w’ith his little band, could produce docu- 
ments to prove that he had destroyed 40,000 Frenchmen. 

About the 10th, I set off from this village, as my leg 
had hy this time become somewhat easier; and, passing 
through Lantz, Elizonda, aud St Estevan, arrived at Sum- 
billa on the 13th, still obliged to ride sideways with my leg 
over the pijllow and holster. Here I found my division ; 
and, as this journey had again brought my leg to nearly as 
bad a state as before, 1 was obliged to have it opened in two 
places, but \vithout reaching the i^iatter, as nothing hut 
blood was discharged. 

Oh the 15th, my division moved forward to the town of 
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Vera, the last town on the Spanish fi'ontier. Here the 
enemy had taken up a strong position, both in front and rear 
of the town ; the front position was on Santa Barbara, an 
exceeding high and almost inaccessible mountain. They 
were dislodged from the position before the town by my 
brigade, and retired into the Puerta, or Pass of Vera. I wa^ 
not present on this occasion, having been again compelled 
to stay behind on account of my leg. While I remained at 
Sumbilla, I had been obliged to have my horse shod by a 
•Spanish blacksmith, who drove a nail right into the quick. 
This I did not discover till several days after, when I found 
my horse quite lame. 

On the I8th, I again crept on after my people, whom I 
found encamped on the height of Santa Barbara, from which 
I before said they had driven the enemy. Here we remained 
till the 26th. During this time my horse's foot had also 
suppurated, and he was quite unable to move. My leg also 
was daily discharging a vast quantity of matter, so that I 
felt at this time very uncomfortable ; particularly as very 
stormy weather came on while wc were here, which killed 
a great number of our animals, horses and mules, I believe 
not fewer than seven or eight in one night. 

It will be known to the reader, perhaps, that on the 25th, 
Soult (who had now been appointed to the command of the 
French army) made an attack upon our posts at Ilonces- 
valles and Maya, and had driven the divisions stationed 
there from their posts. He moved on towards Pamplona, 
in hopes either of beating back our army to Vittoria, (as 
he vainly talked,) or of being able to supply Pamplona 
with provisions, which it greatly needed. In consequence 
of this movement of the enemy, we also were compelled to 
fall back, although the troops in front of us made no de- 
monstration of advancing. 
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Accordingly^ on the 26th, we begaR our retrograde move- 
ment, being myself at that time in as pitiable a plight as cait 
well be conceived. My horse was so utterly lame, that he 
could scarcely hop on three legs, uhile I was totally unable 
to walk a step. My kind friend Captain Perceval, with 
whom 1 had long messed, helped me out of my trouble, by 
dividing the load of one of his baggie-ponies among the 
other animals, and lending it me to ride upon. We retired 
from the height, and crossed the river Didassoa, near Lizacca, 
through which we passed, and kept along the mountains on 
the left bank of that river till we reached a height opposite 
Sumbilla, where we pitched our tents, and remaineti for the 
night. We did not move all next day ; but just as night 
set in, we were ordered under arms, and continued our 
retreat. This was a still more distressing night-march 
than any 1 had previously witnessed. 

We were now, it may be noticed, in the midst of the 
mountains of the Pyrenees, where precipices abound ; conse- 
quently the precaution to avoid falling over them would be 
doubled. One little streamlet, 1 well remember, delayed 
the division probably two hours. It came down from the 
sides of the mountain which overhung the road, and crossed 
it at a very dark and ugly-looking place, making a consi- 
derate noise as it fell from rock to rock. This of course 
made every one extremely cautious ; and in consequence a 
poor good-natured corporal, who was killed soon after, got 
himself into the middle of the streamlet, and took bold of 
every person’s hand as he passed, conducting him safely to 
the other side. Poor fellow, he was extremely anxious to 
help me and- my miserable little pony safely over. This 
and a few other places, ^mething similar, prevented us 
reaching our destination till an hour after daylight next 
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morning, although -the whole distance was not more than 
ten miles. 

We arrived at Zubietta in the morning. This place is 
about a league to the right of St Estevan, more into the 
mountains. Here we remained that day, and the next day 
moved higher up the mountain, behind the town, where we 
encamped, and remained till evening, when we again com- 
menced our retreat. We had not quite so bad a march of 
it this night, the road being much more even, although, just 
at the outset, our adjutant, in riding along, had his cap 
pulled off by the bough of a tree, and in endeavouring to 
save it from falling, he pulled his horse right over a small 
precipice, which the two rolled down together. Luckily it 
was not a deep ravine into which he fell, or he would not 
have escaped so well : neither man nor horse were much 
hurt. We reached the village of Saldias in the morning, 
where we remained tor the day. Last night my servant 
told me he had been obliged to leave niy little horse 
behind, as he could nol get him to hop any farther. I felt 
grieved at this, for he had brought me all the way froiR 
Lisbon, and shared both ihj good and bad fortune ; how- 
ever, it was no use to fret, for that would not improve my 
situation, which indeed was not an enviable one, my leg all 
this time being extremely painful. 

On the 30th, we made an excessively long march, (by 
day,) and at night reached Lecumberg, where we encamped. 
During the latter part of this day*s march, we had heard an 
incessant cannonade and firing of musketry in the direction 
of Pamplona, from which we were apprehensive that Sonlt 
had penetrated too far ; but as it did not appear to recede, 
we believed our people had been able to hold him in check 
at least. We were now on the great road from Bayonne to 
Pamplona, in order to keep up the communication between 
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our right, where the fighting was now going on, and Sir 
Thomas Graham, v/ho was besieging St Sebastian. We were 
here also to intercept any of the enemy’s columns that 
might either advance or retreat by this road. Towards 
evening of the 31st, an aide-de-camp arrived from Lord 
Wellington, more dead than alive from the excessive iatigne 
w^hich he bad undergone for the last three or four days^ with 
news of the total defeat of Soult in the severtd actions near* 
Pamplona, termed the Battle of the Pyrenees, and ordering 
us to retrace our steps, and again advance. We set off in 
the evening, and reached Larissa, where we halted for the 
night. ' It was whispered that it w'as expected we should 
have gone much farther this night, but I am not certain 
whether it is true ; but certainly we might liave proceeded 
to Saldias, if absolutely necessary. 

On the morning of the 1st of August, we again started 
pretty early. It was again reported this morning that an- 
other dispatch had been received during the night, directing 
us to proceed with all haste, as the enemy were retreating 
by St Estevan, and that we were to attack them wherever 
we met them. W’e now of course stepped out very freely, 
and presently gained Zubietta. Here I had ridden forward 
to get a shoe fastened on, my horse having cast one in 
coming over the mountains ; during which time the qxiarter- 
master had been called for some purpose or other, as 1 was 
not there. 

My General was not well satisfied : he saw me in this 
village, and asked me why 1 had not been present when 1 
was wanted. 1 told him the cause, but he still did not ap- 
pear satisfied, and, by way of punishment, directed me to re- 
main in the village till the baggage came up, and show them 
the way -the division bad gone. I may hero observe, that 
it was a little unreasonable in my General to find any fault 
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with me on this occasion ; for, had I not got the shoe put on 
my horse, I could not have been of any use at all as a quarter- 
master. My punishment indeed was slight, and I rather 
think he was glad to find any excuse to delay me for the pur- 
pose for which I was left. I am confident the officers of 
the infantry suffered more anxiety and even loss on account 
of the great want of farriers or horse-shoers in their regi- 
ments, than from almost any other cause. Without the 
officer was pretty high in rank, he had not only to pay most 
exorbitantly for any thing of this kind which he got done, 
but to beg and pray, and to look upon it as a favour confer- 
red on him. Most of the good shoers were taken by the 
staff or general officers, consequently only the inferior ones 
were left for the regimental officers, and in several cases 
none at all. The consequence of all this w as, the loss of 
several valuable animals, both horses and mules ; besides, in 
some cases, the officers being rendered incapable of perform- 
ing their duty as they otherwise would have done. To this 
I attribute a considerable loss in animals during this service. 
It might easily be remedied by each infantry regiment having 
a proper establishment of farriere, (say two,) with tools, &c. 
in proportion, and the means of carrying them ; and then 
every officer, whose duty requires him to be mounted, might 
be served. I myself bought tools to the amount of L.4, and 
never had but one horse shod with them. 1 could not get 
a man to do it. * As soon as I saw the baggage on the right 
way, 1 pushed forward, and joined the division again. We 
were literally at this time climbing up a mountain, where I 
could not ride, but was obliged to crawl up, and pull my 
horse after me. My leg by this time had much improved. 
We follow ed the road by which we had retreated a few days 
before, and at length came to the rivulet that had so alarm- 
ed us all on our night-march. It was really surprising tha^t 
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we should have been stopped so long by such a trifle ; but 
in such a situation, and at such a time, things of that kind 
are magnified a thousandfold by the imagination. We 
passed our old camp ground opposite to Sumbilla, and here 
we came in view of the enemy’s columns retreating along 
the road on the opposite bank of the Bidassoa. This gave 
our men new life ; but here the 52d and other regiments of 
the 2d brigade were obliged to halt : they could proceed no 
farther. 

'We had marched by this time to-day two and a half of 
the stages we made in retreating ; but the 2d brigade had 
been in the rear of the column all day, and had consequently 
suffered much from stoppages, &c. My battalion, our 1st 
battalion, and the 4dd regiment, continued to move on, and 
as they approached, the enemy seemed to acquire fresh 
vigour. At length we reached the point of attack, — ^the 
bridge of Yaiizi, — and here the 1st battalion turning down 
towards the river, at once left the wood and ground above 
the bridge to be occupied by us. The enemy sent a pretty 
strong corps of light troops across, which got engaged with 
our people ; but we soon drove down through the wood 
again towards the bridge. At length, we got two compa- 
nies posted just over the bridge, in front of which all the 
rear of the French cohimn had to pass. Poor creatures I they 
became so alarmed, that they instantly began to Cut away* 
and cast off, all the loads of baggage, and both cavalry and 
in&ntry, &c. to make the best of their way. But the 
mountain on their right was inaccessibler; consequently they 
had all, as it were, to run the gauntlet. Great was the ex- 
ecution done amongst the enemy at this bridge, and many 
were the schemes they tried to avoid passing. At length 
they got a battalion up behind a stone wall above the road, on 
the opposite side, from whose fire we received some damage ; 
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consequently those poor people who had afterwards to pass 
were not so much exposed. Just about the close of the 
business, my kind friend^ Captain Perceval, received a 
shot through his right wrist. His left hand had been 
closed for a length of time before, in consequence of a 
W'ound through that wrist, which had contracted his hngers, 
besides being lame from a wound in the hip. Now he was 
rendered completely useless. Towards dusk I went with 
him a little to the rear, and got his tent pitched, and made 
as comfortable as circumstances would adihit. 1 pitied the 
French on this occasion, they seemed so much alarmed. 
The whole of their baggage fell into the hands of our 4th 
division, who were closely following them up on their side 
of the Bidassoa. 

In this affair, the French were reduced to a dreadful 
dilemma ; great numbers of their wounded had been brought 
off from the battles of the 28th, 29th, and dOth, near Pam- 
plona, which w’cre carried on biers or stretches by men ofjhis 
division. When they saw us in front of them, where they 
had to pass, as it were, immediately under the muzzles of 
our pieces, they were compelled to adopt the cruel alterna- 
tive of either throwing their wounded men down to perish, 
or run the risk of being shot or taken themselves. I believe 
the former, shocking as it seems, w'as generally adopted ; 
and I have reason to believe that the greater part of them 
were thrown into the river; for, from the point where we 
first came in view of them to near where this affair took 
place, the Bidassoa was literally filled with the dead bodies 
of Frenchmen, and they could have come into it in ro 
other way. We lost only a very few men on this occasion, 
not more than six or eight, while that of the enemy must 
have been extremely severe. Here the effects of rifle- 
shooting were plainly visible. 
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In remarking' on this affair, I beg to draw' tbe reader^s 
attention to the following circumstances ; viz. probably 
never troops marie such a march over such a country be- 
fore. We travelled at least thirty-two miles over moun- 
tains such as I before described, where you were sometimes 
nearly obliged to scramble upon your hands and knees. 
The day was exceedingly hot, and occasionally there was a 
great want of water. I am told that one of the regiments 
in our 2d brigade, which, it may be remembered, were 
obliged to halt, a*? they could go no farther, had no loss than 
200 men fell out, unable to keep up, and that some of them 
actually died of fatigue. I heard of one poor fellow, who, 
when he came to water and had drunk, lust his senses, 
fell to the ground, and shortly after expired. I have reason 
to be proud of my battalion on this occasion, which, when 
the roll was called, just before the action commenced, had 
only nine men fallen out ; but they had been in the front all 
day, a great ad\’antage in marching, particularly over a 
mountainous country. 

This day’s work gave me a higher idea of the powers of 
human nature, when properly trained, than ever I possessed 
before ; for when you consider that each of those soldiers 
carried a weight c)f not les*? probably than forty or fifty lbs. 
and some much more, it cannot but be surprising that men 
should be able to sustain such fatigue for such a length of 
time — at the end of which to fight, and gain a victory. 

Next morning were clearly observable the effects of the 
evening’s work. In the house, the yard, and on the road 
opposite the bridge, were a great number of dead French- 
men ; and to the rear, by the way they had advanced, the 
road was literally strewed with baggage, and equipments of 
every description. Some of our people picked up a number 
of visiting cards, with General Vandermason on them, very 
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elegant ; so that his bag-g^ag^e, no doubt, had been cast olF, 
as well as that of inferior people. 

Soon after daylight, we were ordered to fall in, and move 
forward towards Vera. Just as we cleared the bridge, old 
Douro, with his staff, came riding up, who, when he saw how 
we had handled the enemy the night before, gave his head a 
significant nod, and smiled, %vliich conveyed most intelligibly 
his approbation. We soon reached the neighbourhood of 
Vera, behiiui which, in the pass of that name, as before stated, 
the enemy took up a strong position, from which their 
picqiiots had never yet been driven. We were ordered to en- 
camp a little below the bridge leading to Lezacca, between that 
and Vera, while the other regiments w ere intended to occupy 
the heights of Santa Barbara, from which we had before 
retreated. But tow’ards mid-day it was discovered that the 
enemy still had a considerable body of troops in and about 
the pass of Echallar, a few' miles to our right. Our brigade 
was therefore ordered again under arms, with tJie intention 
of co-operating with the 7th division* in hu attack upon 
those people. It was a thick mist, so that we could scarcely 
see twenty yards before us; but when we reached the 
bottom of an immensely high hill, on which the enemy 
w'ere posted, we presently discovered whereabouts we had 
them. 

Our 1st battalion extended to the right, lind my battalion 
moved straight forward uj) the hill. For a considerable 
time the enemy’s fire did us no injury, being deceived, I 
imagine, by the denseness of the fog. They fired almost 
always over our heads, some of which shots struck the men 
of the 43d, a considerable way below us. At length we 
began to approach the summit of the mountain, where the 
enemy were of course much more condensed, the ground 
they had to occupy being much smaller. Our people were 
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advancing regularly up the hiU, when we run right up 
against a rock, on the top of which was collected an immense 
body of the French, and from whom our people received a 
most destructive fire, knocking down fourteen men in an 
instant. This unlooked-for circumstance checked our 
people, and made some of them retire fi)r an instant behind 
a broken part in the mountain, from which they kept up the 
best fire they could. During this transaction, the French, 
who w^e^e not more than ten or twelve yards distant, were 
calling out to us in Spanish to advance, and abusing us 
most lustily. A Spaniard (one of the recruits I formerly 
mentioned) w'as so much annoyed, that he began in his turn 
to abuse the French ; and, as if words were not enough, 
accompanying them with the best shot he could giVe them. 
Poor fellow, he was instantly shot through the body, and 
fell to rise no more. 

They now began to get courage, and made a show of ad- 
vancing upon us : > they did do so on the right against our 
Ist battalion, but my coiumanding-oificer calling out to 
cheer our people, set up a shout, which had the effect of 
intimidating them, and they did not dare to advance. I was 
now sent away by Colonel Barnard to request the 4dd 
(who were behind us) to send a company to support our 
1st battalion, w'hich they instantly did ; and just as 1 re- 
turned, I found the French had evacuated the rock from 
which they had annoyed us, on the top of which we found 
a great number of caps and pouches, &c., belonging to men 
who had fallen there. We followed them over the hill, 
but they now gave us leg-bail, posting down into the valley 
toifards France with all expedition. 

The 7th division had some pretty sharp work before they 
dislodged the people in front of them, and had suffered very 
severely in effecting their object. When every thing was 
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settled^ one of our men thought he saw a man hiding be- 
hind a tree just below us : he w^ent to see what it was» and 
dragged out by the neck a French soldier of the 2d light 
iniantry. Poor fellow, he came out shrugging his shoulders, 
and, putting on a most beseeching look, begged we would 
spare him, as he was only a ‘‘ pauvre Italieiu” Of course 
no injury was done him, only the soldier who^ took him 
claiming and .taking from him his knapsack, w^hich, appear- 
ed a line full one, and which he appropria1?|d tq, hilDaself. I 
thought it cruel, and would have prevented it,diad my voice 
been of any weight ; and yet, had it not been taken from 
him now, it would very soon after, when he became a 
prisoner. 

One battalion was ordered to remain and occupy this 
hill, which dreadfully alarmed me, lest it should be ours, 
for it was bitter, bleak, and cold. Luckily a Portuguese 
battalion was ordered up, and we returned to our snug 
camp by the river side ; and here, as if to crown our good 
fortune, one of our men, who had been left behind in 
charge of the tents, had got some meat ’ oasted for our 
mess, of which we all pastook with great delight and thank- 
fulness, 

A friend of mine of our 1st battalion, during the ad- 
vance the French had made upon that battalion, was nigh 
falling into their hands* They rushed at him, but he per- 
ceiving, and endeavouring to avo'id them, fell into a hush, 
which scratched him most wofiilly, and in the fray lost his 
cap and sword. They grasped at the latter, (which was 
"not drawn,) but which luckily broke loose from the belt, or 
they would have had him. This hill was always known 
afterwards by the name of Barnard’s Hill, in honour of 
Colonol Barnard, who commanded on the occasion. 
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The Author, from a miAtake, loses his Ser>atiits for a few days— A 
Feast of Death — A Feast of Lifift — Fr/rlitiiig near' St Sebastiau — 
Singular instance of Spanish Bravery — St Sebastian is captured; 
but no Details given, the Author nut having been prepi^nt — Attack 
of the Pass of Vera, 


We remained at rest here for some time, durin^%hicli 
I, as acting paymaster, had several trips to Tolq^a, a con- 
siderable town on the great road Bayonne to Madrid, 
.where the paymaster-general had taken up his residence 
with the military chest* In one of them 1 went and had a 
peep at St Sebastian, the siege of which was then going 
on. While here, 1 received directions from General i§ir 
William Stewart to attend him at Villaba, where 
wounded, he having received two baUs in the late .actions. 
1 set oif, directing my servants with my baggage to follow 
close after me : by some means they were delayed a few* 
iqjHutes, and, supposing I was going again to the paymas- 
^r-general at Tolosa, went off in that direction, without 
asking any questions. 1 imagined they knew very well 
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wber# I wftB goin^, and still went on slowly, every now and 
tbenjookhi^^bael^to see if I could descry them coming; 
but'^ltfapugh^l^e was no appearance of them, I simply 
enough continuS^my route till I reached St Estevan ; and 
here I put up for the night, thinking, of course, they would 
come by and by. dn the morning, I was fully convinced 
they must have gone some other road, and as all|piy books, 
&C., from which I wanted information, wwe in myi)®ggage, 

I thought it useless to proceed any farthelE^ kilfferacing 
my steps, which I did leisurely, I had an ojiportnnity of 
seeing the groat tuimbor of bodies which the French had 
♦laroWn into the river, the road running close by its brink 
nearly all the way. It was really shocking to behold such 
numerous wrecks of mortality, with the disgusting appear- 
ance which most of them had assumed ; many of them were 
half eaten by the fish, and of others the flesh was hanging in 
rags, and bleaching in the stream. Of course I returned 
home, but did not see my servants again*^fbr several days, 
as it tefek three or four to accomplisli the journey to Tolosa 
and back, and they had waited there a day for me. 

On the day that I ’absent, all the officers of my corps 
had had a sumptuous and splendid entertainment, it being 
the 26th August, the anniversary of the regiment s first 
formi^ion. They had dug a ditch in an oblong shape in 
the, middle of a field, the centre of which served for a table, 
while they sat with their feet in the ditch. I am told the 
French, who were just above, and overlooked them from 
the heights behind the town, assembled and viewed them, 
as if in astonishment to see them regaling themselves 
with so much glee in the midst of the wild Pyreneaif' 
mountains. No doubt the wine went merrily round, and^ 
many were the toasts which were drunk with three-times- 
three. 
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During this interval, 1 often amused myself with fishing 
in the Bidassoa, in which there were many excellent trout, 
and I was pretty successful, for l-had got some tackle from 
one of our captains, which he had brought from England. 
On one of these occasions, while 1 was wading in a pool, 1 
spied a fine salmon laying just below me ; 1 threw in and 
brought vqj fiies right over him, at which he instantly rose, 
but I missed him. 1 tried again, and hooked him, but in a 
momenlfhe plunged right across the river, carrying with 
him all my fiies and part of my line, for 1 had no reel. 1 
might have calculated upon this, if 1 had thought for a mo- 
ment ; but the opportunity was so tempting, that 1 could*^ 
not resist it. 

At length the 8J st of August arrived, the day on which 
St Sebastian was to be stormed. We knew this, for we had 
furnished a number of volunteers, both officers and men, to 
take part in the assault ; many of our higher officers had gone 
to witness the glt^ioiis spectacle. But early in tlih morning, 
we were all astonished at the bugle sounding through 
the camp the alarm, or assembly, and instantly orders were 
given for the tejits to be struck, the baggage to be packed, 
and to set off with it to the rear without a moment’s delay, 
for the French were advancing ; of course all this was done 
in as short a time as possible, and the troops were ordered 
to move on to a hill just over the bridge of Vera. ^ A 
detachment of ours had joined the evening before, and “it 
cannot easily be conceived the strange effect this sudden 
al^m had on .some of them. One of them, a lieutenant, 
was all in a bustle getting his pistols put in fighting order, 
and came me begging 1 would take some money to keep 
for hiin. 1 told him that it was likely to be in as much 
danger with me as with himself, and of course declined. 
The old hands, on the contrary, were as cool and quiet about 
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it ^ if it was an everyday occurrence. We moved to the 
heig^ht before mentioned, and saw a cloud of fellows with 
white caps coming down to the left of the town, and of 
course prepared to give them the best reception we could. 
I was sent with ordei*s to my commanding-officer from the 
General, * that he was, when pressed, to retire till he got 
on the ridge just over his house, (which was on the road 
a little to the rear of where we then were,) and that he was 
to stand there as long as it w^as possible.* I thougfit some- 
thing very warm was going to occur, seeing such a cloud of 
Frenchmen were then approaching us, but we were all disap- 
pointed ; they went quickly to their right after descending 
from the heights, and forded the river below the town, set- 
ting their faces towards St Sebastian. All this was effected 
under a cannonade from the heights. 

Our Ist brigade (except my battalion) was then ordered 
to cross the river by the Lezacca bridge a little behind us, 
and to move parallel to the enemy along the ridge above 
that town, w'hich had all along been Lord Wellington’s 
head-quarters. As soon as they got i.cr .ss, they* sent n 
body of troops to the bridge of Veni, close to which some 
of our people were stationed, and from thence they kept 
firing on us all day from some small mountain guns, which 
they had brought down with them, and occasionally with 
musketry. We were now somewhat curiously situated. 
The French position was on the side we occupied, while 
the other side of the bridge had been fortified by the Spa- ' 
nish General Longa, to protect himself during the bst 
excursion of the French towards Pamplona ; but now they 
occupied the side on which the intrenchmente had been 
thrown up, and turned them against us of course ; they did 
little execution by their fire. Lord Wellington, seeing the 
intention of the enemy, assembled oil the British troops he 
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could easily collect, and brought them in rear of a corps 6f 
Spaniards, which met the French in this direction ; and 
finding this a fair opportunity of seeing what the Don 
could do, withheld the British, and let the Spaniards attack 
them by themselves- They had now the best chance of 
sho^^ing their valour that ever had or might present itself ; 
they had the high ground, and the enemy had to climb up 
on their hands and knees to get at them ; besides, they had 
behind them backers that w'ould not see them get foul play. 
So away they set at them, and indeed they did tumble the 
French down in good style, upsetting them in all directions ; 
so that our English division had nothing to do but to look 
on. This was the only time I ever knew the Spaniards act 
in a body like good soldiers. 

The enemy, being lieaton, were obliged of course to retro- 
grade ; but it came on one of the bitterest nights I have 
almost ever witnessed ; the rain fell in torrents, and the 
lightning was very vivid. The French endeavoured to 
retrace their steps during the night, fording the river where 
they had crossed it in the morning ; but the heavy rain 
had so swolii the river by midnight, that they could not 
continue any longer to wade it- A considerable number 
of them still remained on the other side, and no way pre- 
sented itself of extricating themselves, but by forcing their 
passage across the bridge, near which a company of our 2d 
battalion, under Captain Cadoux, was posted, with one of 
ours, a short distance in the rear, to support him. Captain 
|Cado'ux’8 people were stationed in houses about thirty yards 
from the bridge, and had a double sentry on the bridge. 
The enemy’s column approached very quietly, and then 
made a. rush ; but the rain having wet the priming of 
the sentries* rifles, they could not get them to go off to give 
the necessary alarm, and were in a moment driven from 
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their post, Thc^ French then^ seeing- they had effected a 
passage, set up a shout, and rushed towards the houses 
w'here Cadottx’s people were, who turned out at once, and 
with the supporting company, opened a deadly fire upon 
the enemy’s column ; hut poor Cadoux fell instantly almost, 
as he had imprudently moiiiitefl his horse on the first alarm ; 
his lieutenant also w'as severely wounded. The firing of 
course soon brought the whole brigade to the spot, which 
kept up a constant and vrell-directed fire during the w^hole 
of their progress along the little plain tow ards Vera. 

The enemy suffered dreadfully on this occ^ion, leaving 
the ground literally strewed with tlieir dead, w^ho, like the 
others before mentioned, were next morning thrown into 
the river ; so that the fish had ample feeding for some time 
after. ' Some people afterwards reflected upon General 
Skerrott, w’ho commanded here, for not posting a stronger 
force at the bridge, and for not blocking it up with an 
ahbatis ; the former he might and ought to have done ; 
but the latter was impracticable, f? the enemy holding 
the breastwork at the other end of the bridge, which was 
not more than about thirty yards long. Had a battalion 
been posted there, it is probable the French, who were 
compelled to have recourse to this daring attempt, might 
have been induced to surrender ; but I believe the General 
never imagined they had need to make such an attempt. 
Our loss on this occasion was rather severe also. A great 
many of Captain Cadoux’s men fell ; Lieutenant Travers, 
who commanded the company of my battalion, was wound- 
ed, and a considerable number of men were killed aniH 
wounded ; among the former, some of the poor fellowi*' 
who had joined from England only the day before. 

Thus was Soult’s second attempt frustrated, and St Se- 
bastian fell into our hands. As 1 w^as not present at that 
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glorious exhibition of British valour and prowess, 1 cannot 
take upon me to give any account of its capture. The vo- 
lunteers who went from our division to assist in the storm 
or assault, sustained their full share in the casualties attend- 
ant thereon. The field-officer. Colonel Hunt of the 52d, 
was severely wounded ; a lieutenant of the 43d, brother to 
Mr O’Connell, the famous Roman Catholic advocate, was 
killed ; two lieutenants of our first battalion, named Perd- 
val and Hamilton, were severely wounded. The latter, 1 
believe, was a volunteer on the occasion, not being entitled, 
from his standing, to take it as a tour of duty. He was 
conspicuously brave, and received two severe wounds, from 
which it would scarcely be imagined possible any one could 
recover. 

A few days after the surrender of St Sebastian, I had 
again occasion to go to Tolosa for money, and took th^ 
road by Passages, the port where w^e now received all our 
supplies from England ; and also to see the ruins of that 
late formidable fortress. When 1 reached it, the houses 
were still on fire, and not I believe balf-a-dozen in the 
whole town that remained habitable, or the inhabitants bad 
quite deserted it. 1 went up to the citadel and examined 
it, and I believe this, w^b proper casemates or bomb- 
proofs, might be rendered one of the strongest places in 
Spain, next to Gibraltar; but the French had suffered 
dreadfully from our shells, which had literally ploughed 
the ground on the top of this naturally strong height, and 
from which cause they had been compelled to surrender. 

St Sebastian was indeed a melancholy spectacle at this 
time. I returned from Tolosa |>y a part of the road which 
we had traversed in our kte retreat and advance again, as I 
now began to hope I might perhaps recover my little horse. 
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for I suspected from some cause that mj servant, instead of 
baying been obliged to abandon him, because of his lame- 
ness, as be told me, bad sold him at that time ; and this I 
actually found bad been the case. 1 compelled him to tell 
me where he had disposed of him, and, with my broken 
Spanish, traced him from thence for near twenty miles far- 
ther into the mountains, where I found him in a village, 
the name of which 1 do not recollect, but where a squadron 
of our German hussars were quartered. 1 of course claimed 
and took possession of the horse, giving the person the 
amount he had paid for him ; but he being still lame, the 
commanding-officer of the hussai‘s kindly permitted me to 
leave him with his larrier till he got well, lie afterwards 
sent him to ij^e, and would not even allow the farrier to 
receive any remuneration for his trouble, so kindly and 
politely did he behave. 

September passed away without any thing remarkable oc- 
curring. My friend Captain (now Major) Perceval hail been 
obliged to return to Erngiand, and Captain Balvaird succeed- 
ed him as senior captain of my battalion. I still continued in 
thiifb company’s mess. At length it was determined to attack 
the Puerta, or Pass of Vera, which the enemy had rendered 
exceedingly strong. The left pf our army, under Sir Tho- 
mas Graham, were ordered to attack in their front, and 
force the passt^e of the Bidassoa, and establish themselves 
in France. We were merely to drive them from the heights 
abpve the town of Vera, taking possession of all the strong 
ground between«that and France. The fourth division was 
brought up to support our attack, and formed immediately 
in rear, of the town. One of the captains who formed the 
Committee of Paymastership, and who, it may be remem- 
bered, were held responsible for my accounts, and the due 
appropriation of all public money which might come into 
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my hands, took a fancy that I exposed myself too much, 
and requested the coilimanding-officer, Colonel Ross, to 
prohibit my again entering into action, except for the pur- 
pose of bringing anirnunition^ &c., when my duty required 
me ; in conse^quence of which the adjutant was sent to me 
this morning, previouh to the operations commencing, with 
an order for me not to accompany the battalion. It may 
seem to the reader perhaps like affectation when 1 tell him 
I felt hurt at this order, and determined not very stri^ly to 
comply with it, for I believed that my respected command- 
ing-officer had no objection that I should accompany him, 
did not this untoward circumstance interfere with my so 
doing. Accordingly I remained a loq^er-on among the 
fourth division. My battalion was destined ^o commence 
this attack by driving the enemy from a high and rugged 
hill on the right of the Pass, w'hich was a necessary opera- 
tion before the Pass itscdf could be attacked. Accordingly 
he extended the battalion, and encircled its base on the 
side next to Vera ; and 1 believe, without firing a shot 
almost, he marched right up to the top of the hill, not- 
withstanding the sturdy resistance made by the enemy, apd 
in a very short space of time completely cleared this for- 
midable height. 

This operation was the admiration of the whole fourth 
division, (for it was clearly observable by every one,) and 
they were most lavish of their praises fiar such a workman- 
like movement. When my people approached the top^of 
the hill, 1 felt alarmed for their safety and 1j;^eir honour, for 
the French commander closed all his force to one point, 
and, forming them into line, mc^e them fix bayonets, appa- 
rently with a determi^ion to charge them down the hill 
again ; and 1 saw that my people, for they could not per- 
ceive what the French were doing, were likely to be taken 
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by surprise. Whether the Frenchman's heart failed him I 
know not> but when Colonel Ross reached the top of the * 
hilly the enemy went to the right about, and instantly re- 
tired. « 

1* feft proud of belonging to that corps, and happy at such 
a termination of this dan^rous operation, and feeling a de- 
sire I could no longer resist, I set off to join them. By 
the time 1 reached the height just mentioned, the attack of 
the Puerta was going on, and a most arduous undertaking 
it was. My brigade attacked the right or strongest pass, 
which they carried in fine style, without much loss, although 
the enemy had a breastwork at every available point of 
ground. ^ Our 2d Ih-igade did not attack the left Pass quite 
" so soon^as the other, and when they had got about half way 
up they encountered the most formidable opposition. 

A redoubt which the enemy possessed was filled with 
men, who waited till our battalion came wuthiu a few yards 
of them, and then poured in the most destructive fire ima- 
ginable, making the battalion recoil, and leaving one-third 
of its numbers on the ensanguined ground. But the 52d 
regiment being close behind, promptly supported them 
when rushing on together to the charge, and the French, 
after some hard fighting, were finally driven from this 
stronghold. After this they never made any obstinate 
Stand, although there was occasional fighting all the way 
from the Pass down into the plain below, where some of 
our people followed the|n ; but it not being intended to quit 
for the present this high and formidable barrier, they were 
afterwards recalled. The boundary lines passed along this 
riige. » 

We lost a few men on ascending^e first hill, and a few 
in skirmishing afterwards, but our loss was not severe. But 
that of the 2d battalion, before noticed, was awful ; severed 

L 
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of that battalion who fell in this action had only a few days 
^before joined from England, and this was their first action. 
" On looking at the ground on which this afiair took place, 
•v-one would imagine it almost inpossible that any army could 
force a passage through such innumerable difficulties. The 
hill itself was nearly impassable^nd with the numerous 
redoubts and breastworks, with which it was literally 
covered, no troops in the w'orld, I think, but British, would 
have dared to attempt it. 

We 'found that the Fi*ench, who occupied this station, 
had rendered themselves extremely comfortable, considering 
the kind of country and ground wfiere they w^ere posted. 
They had been at great pains in huilditfg very convenient 
and substantial huts in lines and streets, the same as ati 
encampment, and u liich were indeed reniarkal>ly clean and 
neat. They had even i)iiilt arm-mcks at the end of each 
line, where their arms were stowed awuy most securely, and 
where they were preserved from the effects of the bad 
weather. Indeed, from the pains they^ had taken to render 
themselves comfortable here, it would appear as if they hftd 
not expected to be driven from it so soon. 

The left of our army, under Sir Thomas Graham, also 
established themselves within the French territory. A corps 
of Spaniards on our left, between us and Sir Thomas, had 
likewise made a forwaiff movement corresponding with the 
'^ British. Some Spaniards were on the right of our division 
also, and were destined to drive theErench from La lihune, 
an exceeding high rock, which overlooks all the other moun- 
tains, as well as the plain below. This they failed to accom- 
plish, the enemy keeping possession all that night, and tlie 
skirmishing between Ae two forces continuing till after 
dark. 

My battalion was sent on the outpost duty in the even- 
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ing down into the. French plain below, and relieved the 
Spanish General Longa, whose corps, with our 2d brigade, 
were ordered to assist in the morning in dislodging the 
enemy from La Rhune. I will, not say whether the sight of 
the red-coats coming against them the next morning had 
the effect of alarming theift, but they certainly evacuated 
that exceedingly strong post without much farther opposi-* 
tion, and established themselves on a similar rock, but lower, 
on the French side, and called by them Petit or Little Rhune. 
But the possession of this lofty peak gave us the power of 
overlooking all their movements for miles around us, as 
well as of surveying La Belle Finance as far as the eye could 
see, and indeed, compared with the bleak and barren moun- 
tains in which we had so long been residing, it did appear 
a beautiful country, although, in reality, it is far from being 
such. But we gazed upon it with strange and mingled 
emotions, hardly believing it possible that w^e had now 
reached and entered the territory of that once formidable 
nation whose victorious armies had penetrated to the farthest 
confines of Europe, who had overrun and subdued some of 
the most warlike nations of the continent, and who had so 
often threatened, and as often alarmed, the inhabitants of 
England with the invasion of that sacred soil, on which 
never yet a Frenchman has dared, in hostile array, to set 
his foot since the days of the Norman William, but who 
met there either with a prison or a grave. 

We now pitched our camps by battalions, each occupying 
a post more or less important, and the enemy began again 
to construct their huts, and make themselves as comfortable 
as their circumstances would admit ; Soult, no doubt, being 
mightily chagrined that we had now fairly beat them out of 
Spain, when he (as we now learnt) had promised his fol- 
lowers that he would soon lead them again to the plains of 
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Yittoria, where they might again retrieve their lost honomrs, 
and at which city they would celebrate the Emperor’s birth- 
day. He thus boasted, and no doubt would have effected his 
purpose, had he not been so promptly met near Pamplona 
by his nevcr-to-be outma^ceuvred antagonist. 

We now began to suffer greatly from the severity of the 
‘weather. It became exceedingly wet and stormy ; and not 
infrequently the tents were blown away from over our 
heads, or the pole was forced up through the top, letting 
the wet canvass fall comfortably down about our ears while 
w*e were perhaps in a sound sleep. 1 had two streams flow- 
ing past my head, one went round the trench outside my 
tent, while the other I w-as fain to let pass through it ; their 
murmurs lulled me to sleep, and I do not remember that 
ever I slept sounder than I did here, having made my couch 
comfortable by gathering dry fern, and spreading my mat- 
tress upon it. 

Whilst we remained here, a few officers were appointed 
to watch the motions of the enemy from an old work which 
we understood had been constructed by the Spaniards and 
emigrant French against their revolutionary neighbours, 
whom they endeavoured to keep from entering Spain ; and, 
of course, this was the daily lounge of those who had no 
better employment, not only that they might themselves 
see, but hear also from others what of importance was pass- 
ing. On one of these occasions, a vessel was descried (for 
the sea was not more than flve or six miles from us) ma- 
king for the harbour of Bayonne, or St Jean de Luz, with 
a small schooner following her in chase, and every now and 
then giving her a shot. The vessel, (which turned out to 
be a French brig going with provisions for the few French- 
men who still retained the castle of Santona,) seeing she 
could not get clear of her unwelcome neighbours, her crew 
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6et her on fire, and taking to their boats, abandoned her, 
and escaped on shore — she soon after blew up with a tre- 
mendous explosion. 

On the 31st of this month Pamplona surrendered, the 
garrison, consisting of 4000 men| under Major-general Cas- 
san, the governor, becoming prisoners of war. They had 
been compelled to adopt this measure fi*oni sheer starvation, 
of which they, I understand, had suffered dreadfully. I 
happened to be at Passages on the day they reached that 
port, where they embarked, on their way to England. The 
General was a stout, handsome, and intelligent-looking man, 
and such a one as I should imagine would make a noble of- 
ficer. The soldiers seemed quite unconcerned about .their 
late ; whether from the change being actually an improve- 
ment of their condition, or from the lightness and gaiety t»f 
their natural temper, I know not, but they were jesting 
and making as merry as if nothing had happened. 

Daring the time we lay on these mountains, 1 regret to 
state my gallant and respected commanding-officer, Colonel 
Ross, suffered so much from rheumatism, uhat he was com- . 
pelled to leave the regiment, and take up his abode at 
llentaria, a village near to Passages. 

It was reported that Lord Wellington intended attacking 
the enemy along his whole line, early in November, but the 
weather having rendered the roads impassable, it was post- 
poned. On the day previous to the intended attack, the com- 
manding-officer had been taken up to La Rhune, and the 
post that each corps had to occupy, with the movements 
they were intended to make, were clearly pointed out to 
them ; an excellent plan, when piucticable, as it leaves no 
one miy excuse for mistakes or blunders during the action. 

At length, on the 10th of that month, I believe, it was 
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settled to take place ; but on the 9th 1 was ordered to set 
off with the mules of the battalion, to fetch com from 
Passages, a distance of about thirty miles- I suspected this 
was a scheme of the captain I before mentioned, as one of 
the committee of paymastership, in order the more effectu- 
ally to keep me out of danger, for certainly had any thing 
serious happened me, they would have had some difficulty 
in rendering their accounts. It was not quite certain the 
attack was to take place next day, although it had been so 
rumoured ; however, I was dett^rmined to try and reach the 
division as early as possible on that day. I accordingly got 
my business done in Passages as early as I could get the 
commissary to work ; and having got the corn, and come 
on to Rentaria, which I reached about mid-day, I took the 
liberty of leaving the animals in the charge of the non- 
commissioned offici'r w^'ho had accompanied me ; and calling 
on Colon<d Ross, obtained his permission to let the sergeant 
proceed in charge of them to the regiment, while 1 might, 
if I chose, push on at a quicker rate. 1 had heard by this 
time, that the action had commenced by daylight that 
morning. I accordingly set off at as quick a pace as my 
starved animal could carry me ; and passing Irun, and cross- 
ing the Bidassoa, and keeping along the great road for a con- 
siderable distance, 1 then inclined to my right, and skirted 
the Pyrenees along the whole plain. had thus an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the conflict carrying on by the left 
wing of our army, as 1 passed along towards La Rhune, 
but with every exertion of myself and my poor jaded horse, 
night closed in upon me before 1 had nearly leached the 
station of the light division. 1 was compelled to work my 
way through a country which I had not hitherto passed, 
and whfch having been the scene of a sanguinary combat. 
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presented no very pleasing* aspect. At last I heard some 
strange and foreign voices before me, for it was now quite 
dark, on whiqh 1 turned into a field, and waited till they 
passed, by which I learned they were Spaniards. 1 was ap- 
prehensive 1 might have kept too far to the leiit, and had 
got into the French lines, which would not have been so 
comfortable ; but after finding tfa^m to be men of General 
Frere’s Spanish division, I then had hojjcs of shortly meet- 
ing with my own people. Directed by those good Spaniards, 
I at last reached Petit La llhune, the lute formidable posi- 
tion of the enemy, on which the blazes from a thousand of 
their huts were rising to the clouds, and enlightening the 
atmosphere around. But it being now ten o'clock, 1 found 
myself incapable of proceeding farther, more particularly as 
the Portuguese, among whom I now found myself, could 
not give me any certain directions which way my division 
had gone. 1 was fain therefore to take up my abode, and 
gladly did so, in a cottage with Colonel St Clair and several 
other officers of the sixth Caqadores. Let it not be sup- 
posed that a fighting disposition induced ae to use so much 
exertion to reach my division on this occasion — no ; but as 
1 considered that a sort of trick had been played off upon 
me, I did what 1 could to render it nugatory ; no man liking, 
as I imagine, to be the dupe of any other party's maiiceavresi 
with whatever friendlj^ intention these may have been put in 
operation. I arof.e next morning early, and hastened to 
the point where 1 expected to meet my brave comrades, 
anxious to learn the fate of all 1 loved amongst them. I 
saw them and the third division at a consideiuble distance, 
each on a heighten front, appearing like flocks of sheep 
huddled together as close os possible. 1 soon reached them, 
and learned with sorrow, that the brave Colonel Barnard 
was, as they supposed, mortally wounded, the ball having 
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passed throagh the chesty and that little Lieutenant Doyle 
was killed. 

This was a most stupendous action ; the scene of opera- 
tions extending from right to left, embracing, I imagine, not 
less than thirty miles of country. The centre had fallen to 
the share of my division, which, in the eyes of the best 
judges, was the strongest part of the enemy^s line, for it had 
been fortified with the most consummate skill, and no la- 
bour had been spared to render it impregnable, as the enemy 
had been busily employed in the construction of forts, re- 
doubts, and other fieldworks of every denomination, from 
the day we drove them from the Pass of Vera ; one in par- 
ticular, a stone built fort, in the shape of a star, was exceed- 
ingly strong, and which was attacked and carried in the finest 
style possible, I understand, by the 43d regiment ; the 52d 
also surrounded a fort in which the French 88th regiment 
was posted, the brave commander of which not leaving re- 
ceived any onici*s to evacuate it, remained till the retreat of 
the French left him no other alternative than to surrender 
at discretion. The part my battalion had to play, was to 
cross the valley separating the two La Rhunes in double 
quick time, and attack the French rock by a gorge, which 
allowed a passage from that valley into their position. This 
was to be in conjunction with the attack of the Star Fort 
by the 43d, as it in some measure took that work in reverse. 
In short, every corps in the division, and 1 believe in the 
army, had a most arduous duty to perfoitn, and mo|t nobly 
did they execute it. The left of our army, under Sir 
Thomas Graham, did not succeed in driving the enemy 
from his innumerable works which covefed St Jean de Luz, 
and which he retained possession of till the next morning ; 
when the centre, that is the Sd and light divisions, together 
with the Spaniards on our right and left centre, mwh a 
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movement in advance, and crossed the Nivdde river, firom 
which this action derives its name. Our movement, which 
threatened to septate the wings of the French army, cau- 
sed the enemy to abandon his strong position in iront of 
St Jean de Luz, as well as that town, on which occasion he 
attempted, and partly succeeded in destroying the bridge 
ove,r the Nivelle at that place ; but it being soon after re« 
paired, Sir Thomas Graham’s corps took up their quarters 
in the town. 

We encamped for the night in front of the village of 
Serres, or Sarre, or Zarre. It had rained bard all the day 
of the 11th, and it continued almost without intermission 
till our camp was literally* swimming. I rememlber perfectly 
that the water in my tent was several inches deep ; and 
when 1 awoke in the morning, I found a Portuguese boy 
(who had followed us, and had attached himself to our mess 
as a sort of servant) was sitting holding by the tent-pole, 
that being the only place where he could find rest for the 
sole of his foot. In short, we were as wet, clothes and beds 
and all, as if we had been dragged througu a river. The 
evening before, I well remember, we bad been highly 
amused by my Scotch quartermaster- sergeant and his 
friends, who had taken up their abode close by, singing, till 
they rather grew tiresome, 

“ We are nae fou*, we’re nae that fou’. 

But just a drappie in our e’e.** 

This of course was done to drive away dull care, and to 
make the best of an uncomfortable situation. 

The next day towards afternoon, a considerable firing 
was heard on our right, which had continued but a short 
while, till oxve gallant and unwearied Chief came galloping 
up, with some few of his staff following, who could with 
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difficulty keep pace with him, and askings mo^t anxiously 
whereabouts and what the firing was. We could only 
point out the direction in which we heard it, but could 
give him no account as to its cause. Away he galloped 
in the direction w^e pointed out, and no doubt soon reached 
the spot. 

I forgot to mention, that a man of the Brunswick Oels 
corps had been hung the day before for plundering by the 
Provost Marshal, no doubt in compliance with superior 
orders. It was necessary thus to give the army an example 
of severity, in order to deter them from committing those 
acts to w’hich all armies are but too prone. W’e found 
indeed very little to plunder, hud we been so inclined ; for 
the greater part of the inhabitants had left their houses, 
taking every thing i^ortable wdtb them. This they had been 
induced to do from the false statements wdiich Soult had 
set forth in some proclamations he issued about this time, 
in which he described the English as savages, nay, even as 
cannibals, who w'ould not scruple to commit the most mon- 
strous atrocities ; so ignorant were the generality of these 
poor peasants, that many of them implicitly believed his 
representations. This, no doubt, w'as done with the view 
of raising the whole population in arms against us, in order 
to defend their homes against such a set of wretches as he 
made it appear we were ; but, although many of the natives 
joined the French army at this time, with which they were 
incorporated and led to battle, the result of his famous pro- 
clamations was not equal to his expectations ; for a great 
part of them declined warlike proceedings, and retired into 
the interior of the country with their families, leaving only 
a very small proportion indeed who remained in their 
houses. As might be expected, the empty houses suffered 
dreadfully ; every piece of furniture almost being destroyed, 
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either for fire-wood, or in seeking for yaluables ; while the 
houses of those who remained in general escaped. 

General Harispe, being a Basque himself, had the orga- 
nizing of the new levies now raised ; indeed, many of these 
had taken a part irr the irruption into Spain on the 25th 
July for the relief of IVmplona, and many of them fell on 
that occasion. We were not so fully aware of the extent 
of the misrepresentation to which Soult had gone in these 
proclamations, till some time after we had entered France, 
and had penetrated considerably into the interior, when 
some of oupt officers, either during or after a march, entered 
the cottage of a peasant who had not left his home, to get 
a little milk. The poor woman was remarkably civil, offer- 
ing them any thing the house afforded. They got some 
miUc, for which they oflcred her money, but which she 
declined. Her child was running about the house at this 
time, which, coming near one of the officers, he took it 
between his knees, and patted it on 1*ie head, with which 
the child seemed very well pleased ; but the poor mother, 
standing at a little distance, and eyeing most intently every 
motion of the officer, w’as like to swoon with fear and agita- 
tion. But as the mother had declined receiving any thing 
for the milk, the officer who had the child gave it .some 
small coin, and letting it go, it ran to its mother, who 
snatched it up into her arms with the utmost joy, and alter- 
ing her look, began to say, she thought they had been 
deceived ; for that they had been led to believe from the 
proclamations of Soult, that we were such barbarians that 
we would not scruple to kill and cat their children, and 
which was the cause of her late fear and anxiety, as she 
expected the officer had taken the child for that purpose ; 
but now she found we were not such people as she had been 
led to believe. Of course the officer laughed most heartily 
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at having been suspected of a man-eating propensity, and 
soon convinced the poor woman that the English were not 
quite such barbarians as that, whatever she might have 
heard to the contrary. 
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T)ic British Army advance farther into France— Pa.ss the Nivc — 
Soult’s Plans baffled — Two or three battalions of the Nassau and 
Frankfort regiments come over from the French— French Politesse 
— Threatened Attack by the French— Battle of the Nlve— Account of 
the Basques. 


We left our wet camp on the 15th, and advanced to the 
village of Arbonne, where, for the first time during the 
campaign, we were quartered in houses, except once or twice. 
During our stay in the camp at Serres, or Zaire, w'C sent 
our baggage animals to Passages for com, on which occa- 
sion 1 lost another horse, the batman pretending it had 
been stolen, but which, no doubt, he sold, as that trick had 
often been resorted to by this time, and there was no de- 
tecting it. 

On the 17th we left Arbonne, and advanced to Arcan- 
gues, sending forward picq]^i^ts to the village of Bassozari, 
about half a mile in front. My battalion took up into 
quarters in some straggling bouses in front of the church 
of Arcangues, while our first battalion occupied the chateau 
and outhouses of Arcangues, about a quarter of a mile to the 
right and front of the church. The enemy’s picquets were 
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close to Bassozari, so that in some places scarcely a quarter 
of a mile intervened between our quarter and their out- 
posts. They allowed iis to take up our outposts very 
quietly, they being' now estoblisbed in their intrenched 
camp in front of Bayonne, and which w’as not far distant h*om 
our advance. There were some houses in the line of posts 
occupied by the French, which, if in our possession, would 
add greatly both to our security and convenience, and which 
it was determined to wrest from them if practicable. 

Accordingly, on the 23d the rfivision was put under arms, 
and our brigade, being in front, had this task assigned to 
them. The 43d, not having had so much work during the 
campaign as our two battalions had, was selected for the 
purpose of driving in the enemy’s picqiiets, whilst w e sup- 
ported them. They accordiiigly attacked and carried the 
houses wnthout a moment’s delay ; but unfortunately, Cap- 
tain Hobkirk of that regiment, advancing with his company 
beyondrthe line at wdiich it was intended to halt, got imme- 
diately in front of some of their intrencliments, from which 
he could not extricate himself, in consequence of which our 
first battalion was ordered to advance to cover his retreat ; 
but he had by this time fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
with ar considerable number of bis men : his lieutenant w'as 
killed, and altogether the company sufi'ered great loss. The 
remainder retreated, our first battalion people holding the 
houses it was intended to occupy. This occurred on the 
left of the ridge. 

On the right, and adjoining a marsh which separated us 
from some high ground near the river Nive, and which was 
occupied by another division of our army, were two or three 
houses also which it was intended to take, as their posses- 
sion secured us a passage across this marsh by a causeway, 
which connected two eminences, that on which we stood, 
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and that occupied by the other division, the principal object 
upon the latter being a large chlateau called Garratt’s House. 
One company of the 4dd also took those houses, supported 
by some more of that regiment and my battalion ; but after 
they were taken, from what cause I know not, an order 
was sent to evacuate them, on. which the 43d retired^ 
Soon after, they were again ordered to be re-occupied, when 
a company of ours advanced, and took possession, but had 
not been there many minutes till another order was sent 
for them to be evacuated. This order, how^ever, had scarcely 
reached them, when a charge was made on them by a Ijody 
of French cavalry, supported by a strong column of infantry. 
The officer who commanded the company, either from the 
order he had received, or from want of presence of mind, 
called to his men 1o run to the rear when the cavalry 
charged him, by which he did not suffer much in point of 
losing men, for only one was wounded by the cavalry ; but 
it had a bad appearance to run away from cavalry, a descrip- 
tion of force which we had leamt by this time almost to 
despise, especially as, from his post, he migiit have knocked 
down great numbers of them, and finally have repulsed 
them, had he allowed his men to fire. The houses w^ere, 
liowever, eventually taken possession of by another com- 
pany of our battalion the next day, which retained them in 
despite of the enemy. The man who was wounded by the 
cavalry was shot in the head by a pistol ball ; he came to 
the surgeon, wffiere the main body of the battalion was stand- 
ing, to be dressed ; while this was doing, and the orderly 
man holding a tin-full of water near, from wffiich the sur- 
geon was sponging and cleaning the wound, a ball came, 
and, striking the tin, carried it right out from between the 
hands of the* orderly. I was standing close by, and shall 
not easily forget the blank look which, as might be expect<« 
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ed, the poor orderly put on. There was a good deal of .firing 
all day, which, except what th^ 4dd suffered, as before noticed, 
did little dairiage to the brigade. 

On the occasion of our company taking these houses the 
next day, a very young officer, who happened to command 
it, evinced great fortitude and presence of?$nind. He a<l- 
vanced on the enemy, who, being then rather inclined to 
quietness, retreated gradually before him ; but after reach- 
ing the hedge, just bt'yond the principal house, told him 
(for they were quite near enough to speak) that he must 
not advance any farther, or they would be compelled to fire 
on him. The young fellow, solicitous about nothing but 
obeying his orders, told them that he was determined to have 
the house, and immediately putting his men under the best 
cover he could, cidlcd out that they might begin to fire 
whenever they pleased, he u as ready for them. This young 
officer (whose name was Cary, and brother to my friend 
who fell at Badajos) spoke excellent French, so that the 
enemy understood him perfectly. The enemy did not con- 
tend any longer for the pd^t, but planted their sentries 
within about thirty yards of ours. These sentries, indeed, 
were still so posted as to prevent a passage across by the 
causeway, had they been so inclined ; but the next day I 
went with another officer across by this road, on which 
occasion we actually passed to the rear^of the French 
sentries. 

A disposition had for some time been gaining ground 
with both armies, to mitigate the miseries of warfare, as 
much a^ was consistent with each doing their duty to their 
country ; and it had by this time proceeded to such an 
extent, as to allow us to place that confidence in them that 
they would ilbt molest us even if we passed their outposts 
for the purpose I have mentioned. And this mutual confi- 
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dence in each other was productive of the most comfortable 
results to both parties. We could move about at any time, 
and almost in any place^ shootings or otherwise amusing 
ourselves, without the dread of falling in with an enemy*s 
patrol, or of getting among their sentries. They never 
molested us from this time, except when we either advanced 
upon them, or they upon us, in hostile array. Our division 
had two main picquets ; all this took place at the right 
picquet. A few days after I happened to be at the advanced 
post on the left, commanded by one of my battalion, when 
the French officers beckoned to us. We, to show' we were 
peaceably inclined, pulled off our swords, and advanced to 
meet them. A number of inhabitants, who bad left their 
houses on our fii'st entering the coufitiy, having heard that 
we were not w’hat we had been represented, w’ere desirous 
of returning to their homes, and the officers wdshed us to 
admit them, and sec them safe through the advanced posts, 
^rhis of course w'e gladly promised, and the poor people 
w'cre quite oveijoyed at being permitted to . isit their dwell- 
ing-places once again ; but, poor creatures, I fear they would 
find little there except the bare walls, if indeed these re- 
mained entire, for, from the reasons before assigned, it could 
scarcely be expected that houses without inhabitants, in the 
midst of an invading army, ivould be much respected. Each 
individual among them, old and young, carried heavy bundles 
on their heads, no doubt they having removed every thing 
that was valuable, importable. 

The French officers were extremely polite, and asked us 
many questions of the new^s of the day, &c. ; but the com- 
mander-in-chief, hearing of the familiaidty which subsisteil 
between the two armies, issued an order, prohibiting British 
officers fhom holding conversations with the enemy ; for as 
all these conversations were necessarily 4i«nducted in French, 
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(very few indeed of their officers being* able to speak Eng- 
lish,) he was apprehensive they might gain such information 
from our people, from their imperfect knowledge of the 
French language, as might materially injure our juture 
proceedings. Before this order was issued, the most un- 
bounded confidenrc* subsisted between us, and which it was 
a pity to put a stop to, except for such weighty reasons. 
They used to get us such things as w e wanted from Bayonne, 
particularly brandy, which w^as cheap and plentiftil, and w^e 
in I’etum gave them occasionally a little tea, of which some 
of them had learnt to be fond. Some of iEliem also, w^ho had 
been prisoners of war in England, sent letters through our 
army-post to their sweethearts in England, our people re- 
ceiving the letters and forwarding them. They told us also 
how Hobkirk was situated, and were astonished at the ex- 
tent and splendour of his equipage, (for he was a great 
dandy,) and could scarcely be persuaded he was only a 
captain. 

My present commanding-officer, who was the senior 
captain, and in whose mess I then was, had sent to Eng- 
land, and got out from thence two immense pies, weighing 
nearly a hundred-w'eight each, and packed in tin cases. 
They were composed of every kind of game, and the best 
description of fowls, such as turkeys, &c., with the bones 
taken out, and the meat baked till it beetle like brawn 
when cut in slices. They were most excellent. One of 
these he had made a present of to out Major-general, and 
the other we were eating in the mess. We had also at this 
time a considerable quantity of good wine, which, by some 
accident, we had got hold of. We also had bought a pig 
and killed it,«hoth living quite sumptuously at present, and 
having a good stock for future use. 

But while we ourselves fared so well, ouf poor horse 
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and mules were literally stanring. There was no kind of 
forage for them, except what they could pick up in the now 
completely exhausted delds around us. We had nothing 
else to give them. 

In this way we were going on, when, on the 9th of De- 
cember, Lord Wellington, determining on passing the Nive, 
preparatory to future operations, ordered our division and 
all the left, under Sir John Hope, who had now succeeded 
Sir Thomas Graham, to make a movement in advance, in 
order that the enemy’s attention might be attracted to this 
point, while he threw over sonic divisions to the right bank 
of that river. My battalion had to advance along the ridge 
by which I had formerly passed in peace, to meet the re- 
turning inhabitants, as may be recollected ; but now the 
face of affairs was completely altered ; — a heavy fire was 
kept up by the French picquets from the moment they saw 
us advance in arms, but we soon drove them from their 
advanced works, and they wore obliged to take shelter in 
their intrenched camp, which was reinaikably strong, and 
which it was not intended we should attack. We accord- 
ingly halted on the brow of the ridge, while they kept up 
an incessant fire, both from their guns and infantry, but 
which, considering its extent and duration, was not by any 
means a destructive fire. ^ 

Sir John Hope had a more laborious task to perform, or 
else his troops went beyond the point intended, for they 
cSontinued the fight nearly all'day", and at one time w^ere 
considerably in advance, but afterwards recalled. 

The passage of the Nive was completely effected, and in 
the evening we returned to our comfortable houses, a short 
distance in the rear, and went to bed m usual. Next 
morning, however, very early, orders were given to turn 
out immediately, and stand to our arms, for the enemy was 
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advancing ; and indeed^ when I came to the door, I heard a 
good deal of firing. The troops turned out at once, but the 
mules were to get, and the baggage to pack, and send 
Hway to the rear, or it might be lost ; so 1 set myself about 
this with all dispatch ; but before any of it was put up, I 
saw posting by me, with all expedition, a civil officer, who 
had only a short while joined us, and who, in his hurry, had 
}»iit up all he could scrape together on his horse, oi\ which 
he himself was riding. His boots, tied together, were slung 
over the horse's neck, and in short h.> looked more like a 
bagman than an officer, from the ■number of things he had 
hanging about him. It w'as most laughable to sese him. I 
called out and asked him why be was in such a hurry, but 
he did not stop to give me an answer. 

I got up our baggiigo very well, hut what to do with the 
pie, the pig, and the wine, I knew not, so was constrained 
to leave them as they were, hoping we might not allow the 
enemy to penetrate so far. I then moved off the baggage, 
and, directing the servants who had charge of it to proceed 
up a lane which carried them towards the rear, 1 moved on 
and joined the battalion. Just as I reached the plateau, or 
high ground in front of the church of Aregngues, 1 met an 
officer of ours to whom 1 had lately^ lent a fine young mare, 
for which I bad not food sufficient ; and he having no horse 
himself, I thought he would take care of her ; but here 1 
met him going into the dght riding on the poor animal, 
although scarcely able to drag one leg behind the other. 4 
remonstrated with him, hut he did not mind me. The re- 
sult was as might have been anticipated — she soon after 
dropped down, unable to move farther, and died ; thus 1 
lost L.d5 friore, which she bad cost me. By this time the 
enemy had driven in the regiment Which had been on 
picquet, and one or two of our companies were sent forward 
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to coyer their retreat to the church behind us, where they 
were ordered to take post, it being a high and fine position, 
and had by this time been partly fortihed. My people 
retired gradually before the enemy ,^who now adTanced in 
great numbers. 

Our 1st battalion were not so fortunate in effecting their 
retreat. An ofhcor and some men having got into a 
hollow way, wore surrounded by the enemy and taken ; 
another was killed ; and another, wdth his section, had to 
force iheir way through a strong body which had got in his 
rear. My battalion did not fall into any scrape of that 
nature, but sustained a considerable loss in killed and 
wounded, from tbe vast superiority of the enemy in point 
of numbers, who, no doubt, did nut escape with impunity. 
We held our ground at the bottom of the hill on which tbe 
church is built, the French not being able to force us 
farther back ; the 1st battalion, at the same time, bolding 
the fence and ditch in front of the Caateau, as well as that 
building itself. But a rather unpleasant occurrence took 
place at this time. When the enemy appeared on the 
plateau before mentioned, a regiment beliind us, without 
orders, 1 believe, opened a heavy fire upon them,, several 
shots of %vhich struck ambiig our men. One of them went in 
at the hack of one of our soldiers, and killdS him on the spot ; 
another penetrated the back window of a house into which 
a party of ours had entered for defence, and very near 
struck an officer, who was in the room at the time. These 
shots must have been fired either by young soldiers, ivbo 
scarcely knew how they pointed their muskets, or they 
must have taken our people for the enemy, from which, 
indeed, they were not far distant. I am confident it was 
purely accidental, fot no two corps could he on better terms 
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than that regiment and ours always were. The skirmish- 
ing continued till dark. 

This was one of a series of masterly movements between 
the two contending ^generals. Lord Wellington having 
sent a pretty strong force across the Nive, as btjfore men- 
tioned, Sonlt imagined he had so weakened his force on the 
left, as to render it probable he might penetrate it, and thus 
cause his lordship to withdraw his troops again from the 
right bank of the Nive ; bat he was anticipated ; for Lord 
Wellington had no sooner established himself on the other 
side of the Nive, than he brought one of the supporting 
divisions of that movement to support us at the church of 
Arcangues, it being an important post to hold; so that, when 
we looked behind us, after we retired into position, we saw- 
innumerable bayonets glistening in the snn, and ready to 
move forwanl whenever they should be required ; but they 
never were w-arited here, the light division being quite sulfi' 
cient to sustain any attack the enemy had yet made on 
them. This, however, showed the provident care of his 
lordship, and how completely he had penetrated Soiilt s 
design. 

'This night two or three battalions of the Nassau and 
Frankfort regiments came over and left the hrench. They 
had heard that Dutch had declared against Bonaparte, 
and wished to be transported to Holland, with all their 
arms and appointments, which they brought with them. 
We remained in bivouack on the ridge extending between 
the church and chateau of Arcangues all night, our picquets 
remaining in possession of the houses and hedges at the 
bottom of the bill, where we stopped the French in the 
mornings I visited the picquets at night, in company with 
my commanding-officer, where we fouiid all weU,>{pd alert. 
The next day, there being no firing be|;ween us and those 
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in our front, three French officers, sejemingly^nxious to 
prove how far politeness and good brei^ing could be car- 
ried between the two nations, when war did not compel 
them to be unfriendly, took a table &nd some chairs out of 
a house which was immediately in our front, and one which 
we had lately occupied as a barrack; and bringing them 
down into the middle of the field, which separated the ad- 
vance of the two armies, sat down within ] 00 yards of our 
picquet, aiwl drank wine, holding up their glasses, as much 
as to say your health, every time they drank. Of course 
we did not molest them, but allowed them to have their 
frolic outi 

During the day, also, we saw soldiers of the three na- 
tions, viz. English, Portuguese, and French, all plundering 
at the same time in one unfortunate house, where our pie, 
our pig, and wine had been left. It stood about 150 or 
200 yards below the church, on a sort of neutral ground 
between the two armies ; hence the c.ssomblage at the same 
moment of such a group of these motley n\irauders. They 
plundered in perfect harmony, no one disturbing the other 
on account of his nation or colour. There were r great 
number of apples in it at the time^we leh^it, belonging to 
the owner of the house, but when we returned, two or three 
days afterwards, the desolation was complete. Our once 
comfortable quarier contained nothing now but filth and 
dirt. One poor girl had remained in it all the while, but 
she coiild not save one, article ; indeed, in such a cose it 
would have been a service of danger to attempt it. 

At night one of our sergeants played the French a trick. 
He took with him a few men, and, knowing the ground 
well, they passed the French sentry unobserved, having 
reached the house at the top of the field^dut of which they 
had brought the table, d:c., where theirpicquet was station- 
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eiL j/ffe m^e a n:i|^ at their arm8$ .which he foadd ]»iled'^' 
i^nn>nt of the hdmi^aand set to work and hihke them he» 
lore the French had tim^ to recover from tha consternation^^ 
into which they were thrown by so unexpeetedf an asraiUt. 
He and his party then came running off without sustaining^' 
any injury. He was a most detegnined Wve soldiei; this, 
but afterwards lost an arm at Toulouse, and was of course 
dischaiged with a pension. ^ ^ 

On the 12th, the enemy made a ^ftiighty show of attack- 
ing*^otir ijipsition, having greatly increased theit fo^e in .^ 
front of us, and had, some way or other, found theWeatis" 
of spreading a report in our lines that 1800 grenadiers had 
been ^osen to lead on the attack. They also oat" 

batteries, mid cut embrastfl^s, apparently with the ihtentibfi 
of burning or knocking down the chateau of Arcangu^^s, the 
owner of which remained in it all this tim#, and wasMtli^r 
8uq»ected of holding correspondence with hk countrymen. 
i4t is not unlikely it was by his means the report ’^above 
alluded to was propagated. Every thing now wore a se- 
rious ^pect, an^f course every thing was done to render 
t^ek Sitack abor^^r ^ were animated with thte 'be^ 
disposition to d^nd We post to the last extremity^ but 
while the generality believed all these prepq^tione^were "" 
serious, there were others who thod^ht it only a ruiUir de ' 
guerre; indeed, had our friends, the German hyssart, * 
(with whom we had often acted in concert,) been here at 
this time, it is more than probabj|e they WQuld ^ave hee^ 
strongly inclined to the latter opinion, &f they scat^al; "^ 
ever saw the French make a great bttstle imd noise, as it 
about immediately to adrance and but they would 

coolly say, after eyeing them Oh, he not come 

to-4ayl'" « Be 1' ■ genejolly'' clsrtain of being 

right. So foil trfirick are our Fremtti anta- 
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gontst€> ih^y g^l^ralfy act^n ouma contrary manfiner 
to wliat a^peamnces indSbate; Buiy^y b^gan to be known ; 
'keiice thg^tfptlbism of some of our people on the present 
^ j>cc^dn. Accordingly, f^ut midnight, when the attack 
^ to have beep made, awkty they went, and retired nearly 
into their lines, lea^ng^'bnly a few to keep the ground. 

At dUiylight :»aext moj^ing we s^in moved forwaiNd, on 
^ ^hich there was ft gopd deal of firing between the Portu- 
guese bat£ayon that had follow^ed them and their reargim^ ; 
bufewheh our people advanced to diir old post on the ridge, 
I, happening to be first, took off my cap, and, putting it on 
the top of my sword, hold it up, which the FrencH^taking 
{dr a sij^nol of peace, as it was intended, the firing on both 
sides ceascd,^each party taking up the post they held previ- 
ous to the- late movements. We wondered why the French 
had retired, but presently heard a tremendously heavy firing 
in tbio direction of the Nive. Soult* it seems, had with<g«; 
drawn nearly all his troops from our flank, and marching 
rapidly tlirough Bayonne, had attacked General Hill, who 
cdmma^iidoil on the other side of^^ with gre^iigj^pe- 

4;uosity, thinking Lord WeUingt^l||!^,x^kened that fo<^^ 
to sti-engthen us ; but here again Soult wts outwitted, for 
^ iTe found ofithat side.guite sufficient to give him as sound 
a £ail)bing as he«ever got '^,{be Portuguese on this occa- 
sion, I und^tand, pel^forjniing wonders. 

These five days' fighting (for on every day there was 
, fifing^ more or less, injsife part or other of the line) w^re 
balled the Battle of the Nive. We had had three days' work 
of it — they on our right two— and Sir John Hope's people, 
on our left, four, I believe, and they not tiifiing ones. , In 
every thing .Soult undertook, he was cqm^^iely fbfl^rHEdl 
his scheipas having been dearly seen {hfbugh by 
> sagacious ppponent. Indeed he had inilicj^d a heavy loss on 

M 
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^VLt kft wing, CQmfttai^ded^t)y Sir J^n where the 
: fighting had been most i^evcre, bht no dj^not hh dufforefi 
»j&qually, if not more seTorely than t]\c^ am told^^at 

the enemy's light troo]>s welt' ml5st insolent an<^ annoying 
, to our heavy regiments on the left, otfthis^octfasioli. VtHiat 
a pity that they could not have been imposed by troops of" 
a similar description I 

It may be remember A the civil officer of m hom i mad,e 
meil^on, as having rode away with thi^ greater part of bif» 
wardrobe ifanging about ^his horse ; he was more fortunate 
than w'e were, for the things whi< h he left, his kind land- 
lady tobk care of, and hid in rome snug corner till the busi- 
ness w'as over, and on Ins return restored them all to him. 
He said the cause of hib going ofl hi such jr hurry arose 
from a cannon-shot imMng ttnuk the lintel of Uie door or 
window of his house while he was in the act of shaving, on 
which he bundled out with whatever ho could scrape to- 
gether, and set off. 1 venly believe it must have been the 
effect of imagiusdion, for I remained behind him at leaat a 
quarter of an hour, and although our houses w^ere close to- 
gether, I did not either hear or see a shot fired in that direr* 
tion till we had reached tlie hill, nearly an hour after ; but 
he constantly maintained that it was so. * 

We again took up our old quaHers in ftwnt of the church,; 
but oh, bow changed were tlmy from what they^had ' 
fbrmerly been in point of comfort 1 nevertheless, they still 
afforded us shelter from the inclemency of the* weather. 
Soon after dark on this evening, a rather unpleasant affair , 
occurrqil at the left advanced post of onr division. An offi- 
cer and two men coming from the French advance, w'ith 
what^tentioii is not known, were observed by the coipo* 
ral wis stationed at our abatis, who immediately took 
out his rifle and shot the officer through the body, on which 
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bia tw9 jSieQ* liftecb^im and carried him intjp their picquet- \ 
hosqae^^ We wefci* ap^^ensire thia ^ould put an te* < 
thgt good ui)dev|{cui(ll||g' which had 'i'^itherto subsisted be« 
twedn the picquets o£ t£e two nations, and much regretted 
the cmumstanee. Jt is more^than probable the officer was 
coming as a sort of patrol, to ascertain whether or not we 
had left the. post,^ which, being a military undertaking, sub- 
jected hhu to all the chances of war attendant thereon. 
This is the more prolmble from his having two soldiers w|||k 
him armed, as 1 unUcrstand they w ere ; but if it was meant 
as a friendly vhit, as formerly sometim(‘s took place, it w’as 
greatly td be lamented ; however, they did not, on account 
of this occurrence, manifest any soreness or ill-will after- 
wards, and the mutual good understanding continued to 
subsist between us. 

While ^e,rcmdin at rest here a short space, 1 will endea- 
vour to put the reader in possession of the character of the 
inhabitants, among whom w'e have neon sojourning for a 
i'ew months past — I mean the Biscayans. From the time 
we crossed the Ebro, a wonderful change took place in the 
appearance of the natives ; and 1 believe the same de^rip- 
tion of people extend considerably into France, although 
under another government ; they, I understan<l, still retain 
their ancient customs, dress, and language ; they are deno- 
minated Basques, from ttic^amc of the province, 1 appre- 
hend, which is culled Biscay. They speak a different lan- 
guage fh)m either the Spaniards, who border them on out 
side, or the French, on the other ; and some of our officers 
who spoke Welsh, said they could understand a few of fSf^eir 
words ; it is denominated the Basque langui^. They ge- 
nerally wear cloth of their own manufreture, which is 
monly blue, in some parts red or brown $ in the neighjbmur- 
hood of Pamplona, almost always the latter. The men 
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wear a sort of Scotch bonnet, with a short jacket and trow- 
sers, and are an amazingly athletic and active peojde. The 
women wear a short jacket also, of the same colour with 
their petticoat ; and with their hair, wdiich they encourage 
to grow to a great lenglli, pliiilcd ip oiw larg<‘ plait, and 
tied with a small piece of ribbon ; it is allowed to hang 
down their back, and almost in all cases reaches to, or below 
their middle. They w'C‘ar a handkerchief tastefully disposed 
1^)011 their head. They are a fine, tall, and handsome race 
of women ; but they have a custom of compressing their 
breasts, so that they appear as flat in the bosom as the men, 
which, to an English eye, is not hecomijig. The w^omen do 
the same kind of work as the men, that is, they plough, 
and labour at all sorts of husbandry ; but what seemed 
most rcimirkahle to us, was their solo manag'cment of the 
feiT}'-boats about Passages and St Sebastian ; they row ns 
well as any men, being amazingly strong and active ; they 
seem conU nt with their lot, and always appeartjd cheerful 
and liappy. I believe they are strictly virtuous ; and al- 
though v<jry harulsomo in general, they did not setmi so 
fond of admii'ation as the females of many ollnw countries 
are ; upon the whole, I think they resemble the Welsh 
more than aiiy other people with wdiom I am acquainted ; 
their countries arc cxceedingl}' similar, being mountainous, 
and in general not over fruitful, so that constant labour 
seems to be rendered absolutely necessary to insure to them 
the means of subsistence ; hence they are industrious and 
frugal, and, upon the whole, an interesting and moral people. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


The Aulli jrV rtatUilioii quartered in Auraiitz on 3d January, 1.S14 

The Caiitoinneiits at Aurantz brtike up on IGth February, and the 
Cani)»aif>ii of 1814 coininenced — Farther Ad\utice into France — Skir- 
mishing nith the Enemy — ^Military Maiiuui\ res*— Battle ol' Orthes — 
Defeat and J*ur«»uit of the Enemy — .Suece^sioll of Attacks on them?-^ 
They are driven from their Position in and near Tarbes — SkiiToish- 
ing at Touriiefoile — The Enemy retire towards Toulouse. 


On the 3(1 of January 1814, we were ordered to quit a 
part of the country, which, from the various occurrences 
that had taken place since we first arrived in it, had, in 
some measure, rendered it interesting- to us. We moved a 
little to the rig-ht, and crossed the Nive, and again moved 
in advance about a league or more. This movement w-as 
made in support of some operations whicli Lord Wellington 
was conducting in the direction of the Adour, which being 
completed, we returned to the Nive, and took hp our can- 
tonments in the villages of Ustaritz and Aurantz. About 
this time, nearly the whole of the peasanli’} , who had ded 
on our entering France, were now returning to their habit- 
ations, all fear that we should murder them, and eat their 
children, having by this time been completely dissipated. 
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Indeed we were often told after this, that they w'onld much 
prefer having a British army among them, to their own 
people, for they were always haughty, they said, and over- 
bearing, and never scrupled to take whatever they had a 
mind for, while we were ordtudy and quiet, and never took 
an article without amply repaying the owner for it. Indeed 
I am Tvell convinced the change the poor people had made 
in their lodgers was greatly for the better to them. 

My battalion Mas quartered in the village of Aurantz, 
from which we often took a stroll, to look at the scene of 
our late operations. The French having, in consequence 
of Lord Wellingtoirs movements near the Adour, strength- 
ened their army in that direction, which of course rendered 
it necessary they should contract the limits of their front 
on the side towards SpaiiL they had consequently with- 
drawn their advance considei*ahly within their former lines. 
We now also ijad plenty of opportunity for shooting, but 
were but ill supplicjd w'ith fowling-pieces, or we might have 
killed an ahundance of woodcocks, every thicket in the 
neighbourhood being tilled with them. 

The weather now was extremely had, and the roa<ls impass- 
able, except by yourself w ading up to the knees, or having 
your horse almost continually ncarl}' up to his belly. In con- 
sequence of the di/Ticulty of communicating by dragoons, on 
account of the roads, telegniphs were established all along 
from the right of the army, on the banks of the Adour, to 
St Jean de Luz on our left, the head-quarters of the army. 
While in these cantonments, an account arrived of our gal- 
lant Major-general (Kempt) having been appointed to the 
colonelcy of the 8th battalion of the GOth regiment, which 
had just been raised. At the recommendation of iny c^m- 
manding-ofheer, now Major Balvaird, the general kindly 
transmitted my name to the War Ofiice for the a]>point-> 
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mcnt of paymaster of liis battalion ; but unfortunately forme, 
before my name arrived, his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, as Colonel-iii-chief of the regiment, had nominated 
another person to the situation. It had always hitherto 
been eustomary for Colonels-commandant, anil not the 
Colonel-in chief, to nominate their own staff, but on this 
occasion another rule w’as adopted, which, of course, was a 
great disappointment to me, as I had, with considerable 
trouble, got all my sureties, &c. prepared, although they 
were now n«)l iio(*(b*<l, 

I had, during our stay here, one or more trips to the 
paymaster -geiifral for money, for although the paymaster 
of the baltaliou had by this lime arriv^ed, I had several 
months* pay still to draw, the army being considorr.bly in 
arrear in their pay. I had tlius an opportunity of visiting 
St Jean de Luz, and all the enemy’s late fortifications and 
position in that neighbourhood, and amazingly strong they 
had indeed rendered the grountl h front of that town. It 
was a considerable and well-built tovvr , partaking a good 
deal of both the Spanish and French character of course, it 
being the first French town next to the frontier ; and, as I 
said before, there being very little difference between the 
Basques on either side of the Bidassoa, tlie change of coun- 
tries in respect to ini uibi tail ts was not very observable ex- 
cept among the better orders. 

Oil the Kith of February we broke up from our canton- 
ments in Aurantz, and commenced the campaign of 1814, 
crossing the Nive at Ustaritz, and moving on in the direc- 
tion of I^a Bastido de Clarence. We encamped on a wild 
heath, without any village or town being near us, and again 
the next morning continued our route to the place above- 
named, which we reached about noon, and encamped on a 
hill beyond it. , 
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On the 22d we advanced to St Palais, havjing passed 
other villages, the names of which 1 have forgot, in the 
intermediate da^s* Nothing, however, of any note occurrM 
in that period. t>n the ^Sd we encamped near La Chere 
and Cbarrette ; on the ^4th we crossed two rapid and'deep 
streams of the Bidowse. The first we got over with consi- 
derable ease, — it w^as the Gave de Mauleon, ^ich we 
crossed at Kabes; but the second, the Gave d’Oleron, 
was not only both deeper and more rapid than the other, 
but the passage seemed intended to be disputed with us ; 
somTe French cavalfy having made their appearance on 
the opposite bank, as we approached the river. The resist- 
ance they could offer, however, seamed very trifling, for, on 
our bringing up some guns to the bank, and a few shots 
having been fired from them, and from a company of our 
second battalion, they withdrew. 

We now prepared to go over; accordingly, every man 
was ordered to take off liis pouch and buckle it on the top 
of his knapsack, the ford being so deep as to take the men up 
to or above the middle. On this occasion I had I know not 
how many of the poor men hanging about me and my horse. 
Some were holding by the stirrup, some by the tail, and 
others by the mane, or wherever they could lay hold, for 
the stream was so rapid as to nearly sweep them off their 
legs. Indeed 1 understand several of those who followed 
us were actually swept down, and perished. 

On reaching the farther bank, we found the French had 
endeavoured to render it impassable, by throwing harrows, 
&c„ with their spikes npmost, in the onl^’ places where you 
could ascend from the river. I believe a trumpeter of the 
French was all who fell on this. day. 

We passed through Ville Neuve, and 'formed in a field 
l>t 7 ond the villoge, till the whole division had got over. It 
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wail in this village where the scene between the mother, the 
child, and some of our officers, took place. When joined and 
we moved on to a high and ugly common, not &r 
in of the village of Orion, where we bivouacked for the 

was most uncomfortable. 

deffire we reached our ground this evening, we observed, 
at a short^stanoe to our left, a body of about 200 French 
inhintry moving on parallel to us, but apparently making 
all haste to get away in front of us. Some suggested the 
idea of attacking and taking them prisoners ; but as they^ 
were rather before us, it could not have^been done without 
setting one of the battalions at them in double-quick time, 
and which would not have been un easy operation, after a 
long and fatiguing march, and fording two rivers. Besides, 
as our Quartermaster-general said, it w'as certain they could 
not be far from their support ; consequently it would only 
bring on an aifair, which it was not the General s wish to do 
at that time, for there was none neai to support us should 
the enemy send a force against us. This day General 
Picton’s division had a sharp affair at Navarreins, where 
they forced the passage of the Gave we had crossed. 

On the 25th, we moved forward early in the morning, 
and on reaching the village of Orion, we found that Soult 
had had his head-quarters the night before, with a consider- 
able portion of his army, in and around the village ; it w^as 
therefore fortunate we did not'^ attack the French detach- 
ment before mentioned, for we should certainly have bad 
Soult, with. all his people, upon our single division. A 
French band had remained in this village till our arrival, 
having deserted in a body from the regiment to which they 
belonged, or they, seeing they could not make their escape, 
pretended to desert and join our army. 

We bent our course towards Orthes, which was now only 
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a few leagues in front of us. A man biougkt a of 
excellent wine to the road-side, with tha intiMitionof g^i^ing 
every man of the division a drink, but we could npt/WjHt, 
and were consequently obliged to leave the good gift. 
It showed that either good-will or fekr had promj^t€^^;|^ 
to this act. I rather think the former was the caui^ ashe 
lived some distance from the road. We had notysontintE^d 
long on the march, till we heard a loud and4huiiiqeiing ,:ex- 
plosion in front of us, wbich^ as it was expected, turned 
out to be tlie bridge of Orthes, which the qpemy had 
blown up. A short while after we came in sight of the 
town, and one of our Portuguese Ca9adore regiments being 
sent forward, a smart skirmish commenced between them 
and the French, who had been left on and about the bridge 
to prevent our repairing it. I foolishly went down to see 
what was going on, and had nigh paid for my curiosity. 

We took up our ground behind a height which overlook- 
ed the town, through which the enemy were passing in 
large columns. In consequence of this, we got some guns 
into a field in front of our hill, and commenced a cannonade 
upon them, which, we could observe, made them hurry 
their pace considerably.^ They also brought some heavy 
field-guns to bear upon us, and fired some shots, but with- 
out doing us much injury. Throughout the whole of the 
road by which the French had come before us, desolation 
and misery marked their footsteps ; and in the village of 
Orion, where Soult himself had slept the night before, no- 
thing could exceed the despair and misery of the few re- 
maining inhabitants, who told us they had been literally 
stripped of their ell ; indeed, they appeared mo^t forlorn 
and wretched beings, and, as might be expected, poured out 
the most heavy and bitter complaints, not unmingled with 
imprecations, on the beads of thqir plimderjng countiynmn. 
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I wisAt into a poor weaver’s house here, where, if I mistake 
not the ttterauders had actually cut the web he was 

' weaving out of the loom, and carried it off with them. 

■ ' We remaihed on this ground all night,'* and the next 
*inoming his lordship was intently occupied for a con- 
siderable time in reconnoitring the enemy’s position. At 
length, as if he had fully made up his mind how to act, he 
ordered our division to fall in, which was promptly obeyed ; 
then, sending his staff with directions, we were ordered to 
file to the right, and to move down towards the river, 
apparently with the intention of crossing a little above the 
bridge, which had been destroyed. On the other side, 
immediately opposite what appeared to be the ford, were 
laig‘e bodies of infantry, together with a great quantity of 
artillery. 

I recollect my battalion was leading the division, and it 
appeared at this moment as if we were going to he engaged in 
a most arduous and hazardous undertaking ; for the enemj^s 
artillery would have swept us off the fa< e of the earth be- 
fore we could possibly have reached the farther bank ; how- 
ever, this was only a ruse de guerre^ and a most deep-plan- 
ned and well-executed one it w'as ; for while we were 
moving down towards the river, a staff-officer came riding, 
and ordered tis' all to hide as much as possible from the view 
of the enemy, by crouching dowm, &c. as we moved along* 
It may seem rather paradoxical to be ordered thus to act, at 
the same time that we wished the enemy to observe out 
movement ; but the fact is, there were probably a thousand 
eyes fixed on us all the time we lay here, and who watched 
most closely our every movement ; consequently, we conld 
hot stir without the enemy being aware of it ; and if on this 
occadon we had made a show and a parade of our move- 
ment, it would have been suspected as only a fdnt at once, 
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as the French themselves, from often practising^ this strata- 
gem, would have penetrated immediatel]^^ our object; - Bdt 
our Chief viTnt a step too deep for them, adepts as they are 
in all the arts of this kind; for he made d pretence of 
hiding from them his movement, knowing well that we 
were ob^rved ; and this completely deceived them. This 
threat of crossing here was made in order to favour the 
construction of a bridge about eight or ten miles <lown the 
river, and the crossing there by another division, as they 
were thus enabled to guess where ^he principal force for 
opposition would be required. I believe a bettor planned 
or more successful stratagem was never practised. But I 
own, when we wore marching down to the river to cross 
in front of the immense masses which we saw ready to op- 
pose us, I believed that few would survive to tell the tale 
hereafter. 

The moment when we were just opening from the cover- 
ed ground to plunge into the river, we were instantly 
countermarched with all expedition, and moved down the 
river at a quick pace till we reached the pontoon bridge 
which had been so successfully constructed and thrown 
over at the village of Sala. This being now perfectly safe, 
we encamped at the village for the night. 

* On the morning of the 27th, we early crowed the river 
called the Gave de Pau, and moved forward in the direction 
of the town of Orthes by the great road. On the right 
bank of that river, when we came within about' two miles 
of the town, we were moved more to our left, ascending the 
high ridge which runs parallel with the river, and on which 
the French had taken up a strong position, and were said 
to be between 30,000 and 40,000 strong. One division had 
beS^n ordered to move along the summit of this ridge, on 
which rail the great road to Peyrehourade, and to^attack the 
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enemy on that flank, while our division communicated with 
that the dd "division to our right. When the action 
was commenced, the 2d division had been dii^ed to ford 
above the bridge, where our feint had been made the day 
before, and passing through the town, to attack on the 
opposite flank, thus cut off their retreat towards the 
Pau. The enemy's position proved to be exceedingly 
strong, and diflicult of access by us. 

The action commenced by the 4th division attacking on 
the road leading alon^the ridge, where an obstinate and 
bloody conflict took place, without onr people being able to 
make any impression. The attack of the ^id division, on our 
right, also commenced immediately after ; but such was the 
nature of the ground on this side, being mostly in long 
pointed ridges, running out like the rays of a star, and 
w’hich were exceedingly strong, that no efforts were able to 
force them from this ground. 

General Hill had by this time got over the river, and 
was approaching the position. My division, having been 
deprived of two of its regiments, w^hich had been sent, pre - 
vious to the commencement of our operations this spring, 
to receive their clothing at St Jean de Luz, being rendered 
weak in consequence, it w^as kept in reserve, as I before 
mentioned. During this unsuccessful attack, our gallant 
Chief was for a considerable time immediately in front 
of us, watching wdth the most anxious care every mo- 
tion of both armies. ^ He appeared to me to be extremely 
thoughtful and serious on the occasion, as our troops did 
not succeed iu forcing this stronghold of the enemy. The 
flring at this time was extremely animated, particularly on 
the ridge to our left, where great slaughter was made on 
both sides. And the French having discovered where he 
and his staff were assembled, opened a smart cannpnade on 
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'th'e grbup, Imt wkhoBt doing any misdbiaiv ^JbeUtre; anft 
without being noticed by him. ^^eir slibte genend^fdl^ 
about our^||jirifiion> which was fonued^imniediatdly behinfli 
the hill OB which be stood. * v 

At length, whether from the request of Colonel BamaM, 
who waf at this time by his Icmiship'qil^e, dr^whethef by 
his own direction, I know not, but tibe Colonel was ifrdered ^ 
to take on the 62d and 1st Portuguese belongingto the Ca^-'* ' 
dores, our 2d brigade, and endeavour to force a pt&sa^ 
through tbe French line, by the gm^ of the valley, which 
lay immediately in his front, and they would thus, if sue- « 
cessful, penetrate into the centre of the enemy’s position. 
They accordingly moved up the valley in column of cem- 
panics, sustaining all the time the most galling and destruc- 
tive fire, for the enemy were thus on each of their flanks, as 
well as in firont. When they reached within a short distance 
of the centre height, they formed line, and moving on at a’ 
brisk pace and carrying every thing before tUhm, they drove 
the enemy froiu the plateau, and thus penetrated into the 
very heart of their army. This was a most daring and 
intrepid movement, for although assailed by ten times 
their force, and nearly surrounded by the enemy, these-gal- 
lant corps hesitated not to push on, although the very ele- 
ments seemed as it were to fight against them ; for on tfae'^ 
brow of the enemy’s position the fire bad been so heavy and 
so incessant, that the very furze bushes and herbs of all ' 
kinds were in a blaze along the froiit4»€hrough which, with 
innumerable foes behind it, these gallant men forced a pas- 
sage at the point of the bayonet. 

Hiis movement had the effedof at once deciding the fate 
of the day, for Soult seeing bis very centre and strongest 
position carried, which separated between his wings, at once 
ordered a retreat of his whole The remainder of our 
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diYjlston desf^tSb with ftU speed ia pursuit "of the 

but they never attempted after tlus to make a 
, stadtdj and xfijtl^ng was left for iu to perform »# to give 
chase to fhe^^ fugitives: When ii^e reached the enemy's 
ceptre position, w$ foupd that every thing had been cleared 
away wj^ch coi^ in least impede his movements ;*eYery 
bedge^md ditch had bee&Spmpletely levelled, so that nothing 
remained but* a ll^utftiil plain on the top of the ridge, 
except ^bere works of defence had been thrown up. We* 
were not successful in cfl|||||iring any of the enemy, except 
tUjii wounded, w'ho hod necessarily been left on the field, "and 
we did not !ay hold of any of his materiel, except a few gups 
whieb he bad been obliged to abandon, below the 

position. 

1 have related only such things as fisli within my own 
obsen^ation, but no doubt many were the heroic and gallant^ 
deeds that were performed in this hard contested battle, 
besides what 1 have detailed. As might be expected, the ' 
gallant 52d and its supporting^ corps, the I t Portuguese 
Ca 9 adores, suffered dreadfully, leaving probably one-fourth 
of their numbers on the field. But 1 must not omit men* 
tioning one trait of ^Ilantry vrhich attracted the admira- 
tion of the whole army. Lord March (now the Duke of 
Richmond) had for some time been on the personal staff of 
Lord Wellington, where his serv^es had been most efi^dent. 
He also was at this time a captain in the d2d regiment, but 
from his high civil ran^ had never served as an infantry 
officer with his regiment. He was determined to know ami 
practice his duty in eve^ situation, and therefore requested 
leave from his lordship to be {^rmitte^ to join his corps as 
a captain, which was granted of course, and this was his 
first debut in the character of an officer of foot. It was no. 
doubt a sharp trial ; and poor fellow, while bravely liB^idiii^ 
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oa tHe company ^ich his IV^e^y had intrust^ to hi^ 
{^mu&andy he ^11 dari^erous^^tdien supposed mortally) 
woundelh This > was a nolj^e ^MKiple to set ^^^i|ng noM- 
lity, and they cannot d^tjuetter than to follo'^^S|l^^*a' prece- 
’ dent. I understand he has been heard to G^y, "^^hat tha' 
chance of a ^ff-officer being hit in^actioh^ iies^ So^ 

great as that of an officer of in&ntry, who must^quietiy 
brave all that comes against him, while a stafT-offic^, b^ing 
*well mounted, can quickly get b^t of danger; aiM ^at D* a 
gentleman v/isbes truly to learnlRs professioi^ as an <^cer, , 
he ought to serve for a time in the infai^ry wi^lsS^engaged 
i% operations in the held.** 

This was dIkiMiidAiMiBd, but wit^l^ fla unfhiifl^ victory, 
and only tended to establish^lllill^ IradyLthetspperior. skill 
of our commanderlt^d thq^upenor bravery of the British 
army. 'We had heard of the proceedip|fs of the allies in the 
north, and of a number of tll@ French generals having 
deserted the cause of their once pc^^ but ncrw!]fallen mas- 
ter. And I verily believq^ th^lgoult collected his 
whole force together here for the Express purpose of either 
allowing himself to be« surrdunded, and thus make a show 
of being compelled to surrender, or of inijfcicing his whole 
army to come over at once to the side of the Bourbons, but 
in %]1 these , conjectures I was completely mistaken ; for 
whatever ma^ have been^oult's /aults as a man, he has 
alway^^hown himself a consistent and* an able defender of 
the causae ifirst espoused, ahd as jucb is certainly respect- 

We pursued dying columid'^f the entoy for about 
two leagues beyondMrtho field of action, crossing in bur 
pursuit the river Lay de Bearhe, and at night took up our 
abode in liivouack, near tbe village of Bonne Garde. The 
pight«proved ex^^cly coM and ftosty, for mthe morning 
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wjien I intend^ to arisey^L found" my' cloak frozen to tl^e 
gromd. Wo had no Idnd^ coyeijng. ]\!^ commandifig- 
* oi&cer h;^ taken up his BJ|^^«|in a cottage close by, sphere 
there iras no bM but v^hat the pe^le occupied, ife there- 
fore got into the kneading-trougl^in which he slept very 
comfortabl}^ but in the morning I remembe^ he turned out 
like a miller. 

We started soon after daybreak, and continued our march, 
crossing the small river Luy de France. Here I remember 
ouf assi^ant Quarferniast6r-general told us what great dif- 
ficulty he found in obtaining information from the inhabi- 
tants as to {be by-roads which run parallel to the great road 
from Orthes ji^ibr thes e^ ocrf people couldnotxonceive wl^ 
he should b^ huntiip^after^y-r^iaS oitms description, 
which \vere’^eneifd!||j:4^er}r»bs^ w'hile gpreat road, which 
was alw'ays good, 1^^ so near tile line oy which he wished 
to move, not knawifig per^^ps, or not understanding, that 
other divisions of the army were moving on the high-road, 
while we wished to a corresp nding movement on 

their flank. They wofilu filways, however after directing 
him how to proceed for a while, bring him again on to the 
great road, Which he wished to avoid for the reason before 
given. 

The comfort ai^d the efficiency of an army in the fi^ld 
depends more, i am persuaded, on the abilit^s and zeal of 
officofs in the Quartgrmaster'generars department, than on 
any other branch of {lie service ; for if they are remiss or 
unacquainted with their duty, the marches ai]l||lKx>uq^er- 
marches, the halts, and the ^changes of difp:tioii,''are so nu- 
merous and annoying, that the spirits and strength of the 
troops are soon worn out, and of coui^ dissatis&ction and 
inefficiency soon follow. But to the' credit of the officers of 
this department at the period of which I am writitqg;j I be- 
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lieye nerer army pj^ssessed more able, more jealous, or mpre 
active staff officers^ than we did, and that prUicipally owing 
to the excellent example selT^hiSm by the head of this de- 
partment, than whom a more able conductor of an army 
does not exist. On ontPof these occasions when our assist- 
ant Quartermaster-general had occasion to wait upon ;the 
authorities of a village, he jokingly asked them for ptass- 
ports, as is customary in France, to proceed into tlie coun- 
try. « Ma foi,” says the worthy Mayor, you obtained 
your passports at Vittoria, you need no others now 4 ," 

We halted for the night near the village of Duerse. In the 
morning, we forded the A dour near a small village, the name 
of which 1 ^yg[e^ and making a long and rapid march, we 
took possessionot the city ef Mont ,de Mar^n, where we 
found immense n^^gazines of provisions, which had been 
collected by the en^ny. , This was thg most valuable cap- 
ture that had been made by th^ British a^my since its' arri- 
val in the Peninsula ; for although a great deal of treasure 
^.was obtained at Vittoria, yet a considerable portion of that 
, fell into the hands of individual's ;«rbut this was secured for 
the benefit of the whole^army. The enemy had abandoned the 
city previous to our arrival, consequently it was a blood- 
less conquest, which rendered it the more valuable. Mont 
de Marsan is wliat may be termed a fine and an extensive 
<:ity, containing about 3000 inhabitants. . 

The people received us kindly upon the whole, and 
- showed us great attention. Jlere we had' superb quarters, 
and the change from what we had lately been accustomed 
to, produced a ra()ier uncomfortable feeling ; for our clothes 
and all our equipments so little corresponded with the mag- 
nificonce around that we should have pnsferred less 
stately, mansions, if comfortable, as more congenial with 
our re^^tive estahiislmxontis.* ,Bi;Lt we did not long en- 
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joy our splendid lo^ngs ; for, having secured the hoOty, 
left the city, and returned to the banks of the 
Adonr. The march both to and from this city liad been 
.^jilong straig'ht flat roads, cut thij^gh an immense pine fo- 
'test, with which this department is almost completely 
covered. The roads had been for some time much trarer- 
sed, and having a sandy, bdttonf^ were consequently Very 
bad at this season of the year ; added to which, a violent 
storm of snow and sleet assailed us all the march of this 
day, which made it a rather uncomfortable business. ‘We 
halted for the night in a village named, I think, St Maurice, 
and the next day were moved into St Sever, a considerable 
town on the left bank of the Adour, i^^which Lord Wel- 
lington had taken up his head-quarters. Here we remain- 
ed some days, doingduty over his kpilship, when we cross- 
ed to the right bank, and moved up the river, halting 
at the town of Grenade. We next mctming continued bur 
route up that bank till we reached Barcelonne, a consider- 
able town some little distance from the liver, and nearly 
opposite Aire, a large town on the lift bank, and near 
which General the Hon. Wm. Stewart, with the 2d division, 
had had a smart brush with the enemy on the day we cap- 
tured Mont de Marsan. 

On the evening of the 10th we halted at the village of 
Arblade, and, on the lltb, entered Tarsao, where We re- 
mained for the night. We were next morning ptudied OA 
to a village in front, about a league distant, but werUdHoWed 
to remain there only for one night, for the enemy now 
began to appear in our front in consideriible force. We were 
consequently withdrawn, aiid, passing through Tarsac, the 
division formed in a wood about halfway between that and 
Aire. We expected something serious was about to Occur, 
but, from what causedl know noti the enemy again Vetreat- 
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ed, leaving a bSdy oteavalry on the roa^ about half-a-league 
beyond Tarsac, to which we again returned and took up our 
quarters. 

On the 16th, as these fellows still continued so near us," 
although evidently without any infantry to support them, 
it was determined either to drive them away or take them 
prisoners. ^ 1 must observe, our 16th hussars were at this 
time occupying Tarsac with ourselves, and one squadron of 
them were selected for this senHce. The advance of the 
French consisted only of one squadron, the remainder of 
their regiment being at some distance in rear as supports ; 
consequently it was but fair that an equal force should 
attack them, Hancox’s squadron (in which was 

Captain Booth, - his troop) was pitched upon for this 
af&ir. The retthujlfcte^of th^ 15th were drawn out to sup- 
port them, if neiepji;»rl)ut w^te not to take any part in the 
combat. Every o|>4/^ course went out to see the light. 

Accbi^ingly tUi^^B^piadnon moved on to the front, and 
steadily advanced upon the enemy, who seemed determined 
to stand the 'charge, as they put every thing ready to re- 
ceive our'gaBal^ dihgoons. When within a proper distance 
the W05fd***< irof* waa given, and soon after « gallop,” and 
then ** charge,” when our fellows dashed in among the 
French, upsetting them m all directions, and cutting many 
of them down ^ In a few minutes the Imsi- 

nmfjrS^ settled, for ^ur people retiwned, bringing in with 
them tile captain commanding, (Wd who, 1 believe, had 
been personally engaged with Captain Hahcox,) with about 
twenty-frve men, prisoners. Tho’^iWb^made their escape. 
The French captain, and the gras^^part of the -twenty-five 
men, were wounded, and dead on tlie road. 

I shalTnot soon ioiget captain. He, 

1 believe, was either a native of somewhere near, 
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and bad been determined to ahow bis Tejpur to the utmost ; 
hence his standing, when he ought to have retired ; but all 
the way, as they were bringing him along into the village, 
and aAer he reached the house where he directed them to 
take him, he kept crying out, I*m as brave as a lion I — 
Tm as brave as the devil !’* and could scarcely be got to 
hold his peace while the surgeon was dresdhg him. Most 
piteous moaning was made by many of thfyinhabitants, to 
whom it seems he was well known. . 

We understood afterwards that this regiment, the 13th 
French hussars, had fallen rather under the. displeasure of 
Soult, for some ill conduct on a former occasion, and that 
they were thus determined to wipe off the stain and re- 
trieve their character ; bu|^hey would shown more 
sense, and have renderedkmore servu^ them;Couniry, had 
they retired when they saw it was detemuned to drive them 
away. ' ; 

On the 18th, we again advanced by the md the French 
had taken, and, crossing the Adour at che brklge and villiige 
of La How or Arros, we pursued our ro\i|e we reached 
the town of St Germain’s, we balt^ fo^ahort space, 
and thence to Plaisance, a gpod town|, remained 

for the night. An uudbrtunate carc{im$ta|^^ oc^rred in or 
near this town, which might, have jn^uced ibe most disas- 
trous consequences A man» who :.jmost .likely had been 
resisting tbe plundering of bis hou^, w^s^basely mnrdm^ 
by some soldier or soldim of the divisic^n; but although 
every endeavour was piBiiQ to discover the perpetrators of 
this vile act, they could not ;]^ found out ; but a subscrip- 
tion was set on foot amcu^J^^officers of the division, and ^ 
100 guineas were collect^ j^d, paid to the unfortunate 
widow, who, though grievf^ lbr the loss pf her husband. 
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was thankiiil fot tbe monef. I strongly suspect my friends 
the Portuguese were the culprits on this occasion. 

On the 19 th we again mo red forward, and, passing Oh- 
rigort, halted for the night at the village of A get. Towards 
the close of this day’s march, we both heanl and saw smart 
skirmishing, down on the great road which runs parallekto 
the ridge on which we u^ere, and from Auch to Tarhes, 
along the plain on our right, and passes through Vic Bigtire. 
Near this town the firing was very brisk. We understt>6d 
it was Picton’s division driving the French before them. 

The next morning we started early, and, continuing our 
march along the ridge of the height on which our last 
night’s quarters were situated, we reached pretty soon the 
town of Habasteins, where we^earnt that the enemy had 
taken up a position in and near the tow'ii of Tarbes. We, 
accordingly, ^changing oiir direction, moved fo bur right, 
down the road leadkigTromr th6 former to the latter place* 
We pcSsed on t^is nbad the sixth division* which, it seems, 
was^icgrdfi^ to k|ep onifche fl^nk of ■•the^ enemy, tyhich, 

^ should^hd'make a stand, tkis division Vripis to turn. When 
we gdt 4" mile andjtt halfbf we disco* 

yeted gn a,«!rorig wbbdy^eight on the 

left of th^ib|d|lwi||L ^ig^est and mOst 

^distant porntr^^l^^J; 

The whede dl peqpl^ wife accordirigly ordered 

forward^ to^ende^^ur frbmtfeis positibh* My 

^ttalibn fornred^he right;^e^i3^ hatt^on tbo centre, and 
the 1st battalion the.left of^om^line of|kiitnj^|ra« found 

thqm edvered in front wfth a great number* of light troops, 
^ wh£^ ^bccupi^ us sojpei^^^^ ^^dlrfving in, and in which 
service WQ^iiSered occupied the hedges 

an^dflees oh the^li%lf grbuxi^''^^ ^>rtdch it was^iiec^saiy 
we. should disloi^e tbem. W4^&4 ateo alsonslderahly^zed 
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»jl>ra8kwood to pass through before we could get at them. 
At length, after much smart skirmishing, we gained the 
; height, but found the whole of their heavy infantry drawn 
on a steep acclivity, near the windmill, which allowed 
them to have line behind line, all of which could fire at the 
same time over each other s heads, like the tiers of guns in 
a tbcee-decker. We • continued, however, to advance upon 
them, till we got within a hundred paces of this formidable 
,,beidy, the firing from which was the hottest 1 had ever been 
in, except perhaps Barossa. At this moment 1 received a 
diot through ray right shoulder, which compelled me for a 
moment to retire ; but meeting the main support of my 
battalion advancing with Colonel Ross at its head, and 
finding my wound had not disabled me, 1 again advanced 
with him,^^ntil we got close linder the enemy’s^ line, and 
took .post behind a hilloc^k,, which protected us from their 

fire. . 

We h^ found £!olonel Norcott, who then'^elonged" 
to the 2d bat^fiop, ridin|^ about oi. bis large bla^ ipufe ; 
but he had noi ridden long till he also ^^i^C^ ;thr<^h 

thQ BhouH^y^lpmm whic|^,be still suffei^^ w^ere 

.. in this ^tuatiop,i/a.slaan;.^sj^uc^ a captain' of cure in the side 
where, he^^dliis dfinkin^hornslj^ng ; in fact it struck both 
the horn and his side ; but, ftom^Aosae cause, did hot pe-* 
netrate the fii^sh, hurt bruised if which is generally 
painful. The op^Ain* und those dboul him, thought he was 
shot tbrpip:h ^the.,^hodyj they accordili^ly picked him up^ 
and were him off to the rear, wheigi he cried, «jSiop,* 

let me feev and pUttyig his hand do#n to the p1ac4 and 
finding no woun^ he sprung of theirturms, asrfh> with 
the .moat, hidicrohs a|i{)e%rance^|t^ible, returned to Ins post 
agmon ' one coMd refr&^n fixmi laughing a$ the 

. ji^olousness Of thw ocCiuirence, although at the mt^ent 
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the men were falling fast aronnd us. At ^this time dso, a 
spent shot, one which 1 imagine had first hit the ground, 
struck me on the left arm, but did not injure me. I now 
thought it better to go to the rear to get my shoulder 
dressed, immediately after which I became quite faint' 
from loss of blood. The firing still continued most ani- 
mated on both sides ; but before an hour ha(^ elapsed, the 
French were driven completely from every position they 
held on this very strong hill ; and as I returned, (after ha- 
ving been dressed, and having swallowed some spirits to 
remove the faintness,) 1 fo u^d them posting away with all 
expedition to the* plain belS^ some guns, which had just 
arrived, giving them an occasional shot, l)ut from which 
they did not suffer much, they marched with such rapidity. 
We immediately followed tE^m down to the plain, on 
reaching which, we perceived a body of French troops 
coramg apparently from the twn of Tarl)es, pursued by the 
dd division, with whom they had been engaged, and which, 
with some exertion, we thought we could intercept and cut 
off ; but they, perceiving our intention, inclined considerably 
to the right, and marching with all speed, they got away 
before us. * 

The enemy now having all retired across the plain, began 
to take up a strong position on a height at its extremity, 
to'Wards which we continued to advance; but Lord Wel- 
lington having expected that the 6th division w^ould by 
this time have reached their position, and, attacking in 
•flank, have rendered our attack in front more likely to 
succeed, and they not making thjSr ajppearance, although 
it was now nigh dusk, he ordered the divi^ons here to 
halt, and bivouack for the night on the plain. I never 
saw ^ylone more disappointed,' hr apparently more annoyed 
by this last order, than our Adjutant-general, the lamented 
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Sip Inward Packenham ; be was for attacking them at 
once ; but this could not have been done without a great 
i^ia^crifice of excellent troops, as all those were who now 
fill^ the ranks of the British army, having by this time 
been completely seasoned, and become almost invaluable. 
In 'reviewing the operations of this day, I need say little, 
as iacts spedjk for themselves. The enemy h^ on the 
Windmill hill, as it was vulgarly called, or more properly 
the hill of Olcac, I beljeve a whole division, consisting of 
at leaat 5000 or 6000 men, while not a shot was fired by 
any but by tjie sixteen compames of my regiment, amount- 
ing probably to 1000 or 1 100^^ ; it is true the other regi- 
ments x)f the divisionNvere drawn up in rear of us, and would 
have supported us had we been repulsed. But it is not so 
much to the driving away o^his so much stronger force, 
that I would draw the reader’s attention, as to the great loss 
the enemy sustained, and sol^ from our fire. I believe I 
shall not be far from the trut^ if I state their loss in killed. ^ 
and wounded as equal to the whole strength of our sixteen 
companies. 

Lord Wellington, in his dispatch, mentions the destruc- 
tibn caused in the enemy’s ranks as unusually severe ; hence 
the advantage of rifles over the common musket, or else 
the superior mode of using our arms beyond what is prac- 
tised in the line. ,,The Americans tauntingly tell us, our 
soldiers do not know how to use the weapons that are put 
into their hands ; and, truly, if we are judge by the awful 
destruction which they l&ve occasionidly inflicted upon our 
brave soldiers, we should be led to suspect that they under- 
stand this science much better than ourselves. It might, 
however, be easily remedied, if more attention were paid to 
the instruction of the recruit in this most essential qualifi- 
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cation, and more time ammunition demoted to target 
practice ; but) at the same time, every officer should be 
made to know something of projectiles in general, or he 
will, as at present, 1i>e incapable of instructing his men. 1 
will venture to assert, that eight out of (pn of the soldiers 
of our regular regiments will aim in the same manner at an 
object at the distance of 300 yards, as at one only 50. It 
must hence be evident that the greater part of those shots 
are lost or expended in vain ; indeed the calculation has 
been made, that only one shot out of 200 fired from mus- 
kets in the field takes effect, while one out of Jwenty from 
rifles is the average. My n^inion is, that our line troops 
ought to be armed with a better description of musket. If 
five shillings more were added to the price, it would make 
a great difference in the article, and be very trifling to the 
public. Our army has always been too sparingly supplied 
with flints, which may be had almost for an old song ; but 
if wanted in the field, nothing"^ can supply their place. Many 
a brave soldier has fiilien while hammering at a worn out 
flint. It is true we can, with the weapons we have, drive 
any other army out of the field, but not without occasion- 
ally sustaining an overwhelming l^s, particularly when 
opposed to the Americans ; and could we meet them with 
the same advantages they possess in point of shooting, our 
chances of victory would be greater, apd at less expense. 
These are my private opinions only, and are deduced from 
the experience I hai^ liad, both as a heavy infantry soldier 
and a rifleman. 1 am now fitaily persuaded, that of the near 
200 shots I fired on the 2d of October. 1799, in Holland, 
not one Ifbok effect, from my total want of knowledge how 
to aim. What an unless expenditure this was of both 
time and ammunition 1 Much indeed has lately been done 
by Sir Henry Torrens, to supply the deficiency of which I 
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hare been speaking, but still not sufficient, in my opinion, 
to'remedy all the evils attendant thereon. 

Out loss on this occasion was, very heavy, being 
about 100 men and eleven officers killed and wounded; 
the proportion of, officers being nearly double what usually 
takes, place. The regiments which supported us also had 
some casualties, arising from the shots which passed over 
our heads striking among them ; but they were not con- 
siderable. My servants having heard I was wounded, went 
to Tarbes, (where all the wounded were collected,) with 
my baggage. I should consequently have been very ill off, 
had not my kind friend and messmate, Major Balvaird, lent 
me his tent and bed, as he himself had been ordered on 
picquet. Immediately after nightfall, the enemy had all 
retired from the position in front of us. We accordingly 
next morning continued the pursuit, and halted at night at 
the village of Lanneinazen, not far from the borders of the 
Pyrenees, towards which, in their retreat, they had been 
inclined. This day and night, my shculder had become ex* 
tremely painful. We started again in the morning; but 
leaving the Pyrenees, we turned our faces mere towards 
Toulouse, and took up our abode for the night tfit a consi- * 
dorable-sized town, called Castelnau ; here the inhabitants 
received us very kindly, and we had excellent quarters. 
However, on the following morning, w'e i^^ere obliged to 
continue our march, and passing through several villages 
on the road, halted for the night at LTsle, in Dodon. Du- 
ring this day’s march, my poor old horse played me a sad 
trick. He was one which 1 had been compelled to purchase 
as soon after I lost my little Portuguese, one b^ the bad 
slioeing of the blacksmith at Sumbilla, as 1 could fall in 
with one for sale. He was a very tall grey horse, rather 
old, and whose mouth had not been well made in his 
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breaking ; he was withal rather stubborn, or more properly- 
speaking stupid, consequently he did not always obey the 
rein as he ought. The roads were excessively deep and 
dirty, and as I -was riding at the head of the battalion, and 
had occasion to pull him a little to one side, for some pur- 
pose or other, he either would not, or could not, obey the 
pull of the rein ; and as I had but one band, he took advan- 
tage of it, and sat down completely on his haunches, in the 
very deepest of the mire. Of course I was tumbled right 
over his rump, and rolled in the mud, and after extricating 
myself as w'ell as I could, I crawled out, as pretty a figure 
as may well be imagined. This, as might be expected, raised 
the laugh of all who saw*'it, at my expense ; but, uncomfort- 
able and ridiculous as my situation was, I was not hurt, the 
mud being sufficiently deep to protect me from any injury 
by the fall. In this village I fell in with a Frenchman who 
had just come from Toulouse, towards which he understood 
we were bending our course. He gave me such a flaming 
account of the « belle position” in the neighbourhood of 
that town, and of the impregnable works which Soult 
had caused to be thrown up, and of the superb artillery 
which wersk stationed there, and which, he said, were those 
who had served in the famous battle of Austerlitz, and of 
the utter improbability of any impression ever being made 
on them by an enemy, that if 1 had given credit to the half 
of what he told me, I might have been filled with fear lest 
all onr laurels might here be tarnished. From what motive 
this rather exaggerated statement was made, I know not, 
but am inclined to think it was merely an inclination to 
indulge in a trifling gasconade. On the 25th we reached 
Mont Ferrand, where we halted for the night. 

On, the 27th, in the morning, we were moved forward 
to the village of Toumefoile, where it seems some of our 
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cavalry had been quartered the night before, but who had 
had their quarters beat up during^ the night by a body of 
the enemy, who still held the ground beyond the village. 
My battalion, and a Portuguese, battalion, were sent for- 
ward, the remainder of the brigade following. We found 
the enemy occupying the road leading from the village to 
a bridge about half a mile distant, together with the hedges 
and enclosures in the vicinity. My people extended to the 
left, while the Portuguese battalion kept on the road. A 
smart skirmish now commenced, during w'hich the enemy 
gradually retired towards the bridge ; but at this time a most 
remarkable occurrence took place. One of our men (the 
servant of a friend of mine) received a shot in the mouth, 
which struck out several of his teeth. One of these \va> 
propelled with such force by the blow that it flew at least 
twenty yards, and, entering the left arm of one of the Por- 
tuguese on the road, inflicted a deep and severe wound. 
When the surgeon of the 43d, who was the nearest to this 
man at the time, came to dress the wounded Portuguese, he, 
instead of a hall as every one expected, extracted a tooth, 
at which, no doubt, both he and all about him were quite 
astonished ; and a report was immediately set afloat that the 
enemy were firing bones instead of balls. This most extra- 
ordinary circumstance was not cleared up till they were in- 
formed of our man having had his teeth knocked out, when, 
after comparing the relative situations of the two men, it 
became quite evident how this most uncommon wound had 
been inflicted. If any thing like a joke might be permitted 
on such an occasion, it may with great propriety be said, 
the Frenchman who fired the shot had killed two birds with 
one stone. I happened to be near our man* at tbTe time, and 
besides seeing bim wounded, 1 enquired minutely into the 
circumstances, or I own I should have hesitated before I 
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gave, implicit credit to the stoiy ; so it majr probably be 
with my reader. Poor fellow, he had afterwards nearly all 
his intestines tom out by a cannon-shot at the fatal attack 
near New Orleans, and where 1 saw him writhing in the 
agonies of death ; his name was Powell, and he was, I be- 
lieve, a Welshman. 

Not long after the commencement of the skirmish, the 
artillery on both sides was brought into play ; but the 
enemy kept gradutJly retiring till they crossed the bridge, 
and as we did not pursue them, they quietly walked off, 
taking the road towards Toulouse. 1 cannot conceive for 
what puipose this body of troops had been sent here, unless 
it was intended as a reconnoissance, to ascertain whether 
any, and what description, of troops^ had arrived at this 
point, as their waiting, after driving out our cavalry, to see 
whether any infantry approached, would seem to indicate. 
Major Balvaird was conspicuously brave on this occasion. 
The loss on either side was but trifling. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The British Army cross the Garonne — Adv^ance on Toulouse — Prepare 
'for the Attack— 'The Attack — Spaniards driven back— Battle very 
hot — French completely defeated — Soult evacuates Toulouse, and 
tardily adheres to the Bourbons. * 


On the 28th or 29th> we were moyed forward, and af^ . 
a short march we reached a beautiful plain, with Toulouse 
appearings most magnificent in the distance . Here we went , 
into cantonments, in the different villages and chateaux in 
the neighbourhood, the greater part of which were com- 
pletely deserted, and many of them most wofully sacked 
and plundered, which could hare been done only by their 
own troops. A noble and stately mansion, belonging to a 
Mr Villeneuve, stood immediately in front of our outposts, 
which had shared the same fate with all the others, every 
article of furniture having been entirely destroyed. The 
cloth had been torn from the billiard-table, the splendid 
pier-glasses shivered into a thousand atoms, and, in short, 
every article of luxury or splendour which a man could 
wish for, might have been found in this princely habitation 
previous to its desertion by its owner ; but now devastation 
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and destruction had laid its unhallowed hands on all in which 
its possessor had formerly delighted; ^ with my roess- 
matesy took the liberty of yisiting Mr V/s fish-ponds, where 
we found some fine-looking carp ; and haying some hooks by 
me, we caught a considerable quantity, which we imagined 
would be a great treat to our messmates ; but we found 
them excessiyely muddy, and not worth eating. Here also 
we rejoiced in being able to procure some good proyender for 
our still half-staryed horses and mules. The grass and cinque- 
foil which we found in this beautiful and luxuriant plain, 
in a few days began to make a wonderful improyement in 
our poor fellow-trayellers. I know not a more gratifying 
feeling than we experienced in thus being able to feed the 
hungry ; for although they were but of the inferior creation, 
yet so much fl[d our own comforts, and, indted, efficiency 
for seryico, depend on their being capable of performing the 
task allotted to them, and so much did the circumstance of 
our having passed through trials and dangers together at- 
tach us to them, that 1 very frequently would have preferred 
. getting them a meal even at the expense of wanting one 
^ myselfi Here my little Portuguese horse, which I had 
originally brought from Lisbon, and who had been my com- 
panion in all my wanderings, (except when he was left for 
a while owing to his bad foot,) began to look quite brisk 
and lively again ; for hitherto his spirits had been very low 
indeed since he happened by his misfortune, and had been 
literally 8ti|^ed into the bargain. 

A pontoon bridge having been constructed some distance 
above the town, and which our engineers had been able to 
accomplish on account of its being thrown over above the 
junction of the Ariege with the Garonne, on the 31 st we 
moved down towards this point, and crossing it, my battalion 
was left as its guard in a village on the bank of the river. 
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The remainder of the division, and the division,* moved 

up the Ariege river with the intention of crossing, and thus 
approaching Toulouse in that direction ; but, from the heavy 
rains, the river was too much flooded, which, together .with 
the dreadful state of the roads, ^these troops were unable to 
effect t&is c^eration, and were consequently recalled. 

By the 2d of April the whole had recrossed the Garonne, 
when we again went into our cantonments on the plain, 
but now farther down the river than before. We remained 
here a few days, and I cannot help recording a remarkable 
circumstance which took place at this time. For w'ant of 
dwelling-houses we had been obliged to put a certain num- 
der of the men of my battalion into a sort of wine-house ; 
it was not a vault, for it was above ground, but had a ‘Con- 
siderable number of barrels of wine in it, amo%st which the 
men were obliged to sleep. It will scarcely be credited, 
but not one of these men ^ver appeared the least intoxicated 
during the whole time they lay there. Whether they were 
completely tired of wine, or whether their having been 
placed in such a situation J)roduced a feelirg of honour and 
pride among them, 1 know not, but 1 verily believe less 
wine was drunk by these men during the time they remained 
here, than would have been had they h^ to pay most ex- 
orbitantly for it. With soldiers 1 believe it is as with man- 
kind in general ; what is prohibited always appears more 
valuable or more pleasurable in our eyes, than what we may 
with freedom enjoy. 

On the 6th we moved down the rivef till wflkin a short 
distance of Grenade, about twelve miles below Toulouse. 

*We halted near a small village, and encamped. A pontoon 
bridge bad been thrown over the Garonne here, and one 
division (I believe the 3d) bad crossed ; but now, owing to 

* Some obscurity is occasioned here and elsewhere, by blanks being . 
left in the MS., which the death of the good-humoured and kindly 
author has rendered it now Impossible to fill up..— Ed. 
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the swollen state of the river, together with several attempts 
which were now made by the enemy to destroy the bridge, 
by floating down trees, &c. which might eventually carry it 
away, it loosened at the farther end, and the anchors being 
taken up, the whole was aftowed to float down to our side 
of the river, keeping fast the end next our own banlc. We 
remained in this situation for several days, one division only 
being on the opposite side, with which it was impossible to 
communicate, or, if attacked, to afford it almost any support. 
Now was the time for the enemy to bestir himself ; for had 
he marched out of Toulouse with half his force, and been 
met at this place by the force he had at Montauban, they 
must have annihilated this division, or taken them prisoners. 
It is true we might have rendered them some little assist- 
mice by our iHillery from the bank we occupied, but the 
distance was so great that a determined enemy would not 
have held back from the draad of it. 

Ttook a trip from hence to Grenade, where the paymas- 
ter-general had established the military chest, as 1 had not 
yet quite finished my paymaster’s duty. It is a good-sized 
town, but contains nothing remarkable, only here 1 remem- 
ber 1 got some excellent wine of the Champagne kind, and 
which my friend poured out of an immense magnum bottle. 

I understood our Chief was most anxious to have the 
bridge re-established by the 9tb^, which was Easter eve, the 
weather having now somewhat taken up, and *the river of 
course had fallen j but although the engineer thought he 
could effect it, an^had promised his lordship it should be 
ready by that time, it was not jpassable till the morning of 
the 10th. Early on that morhit%, my division crowed to^ 
the other side, together with the 41^ and 6th divisions, and 
a whole hofit of Spaniards. 

I omitted to mention, that these latter gentry, on their 
entering France, had behaved most wantonly, and had com- 
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nritted numerou&atrocities; on which, his lordship, as Gene- 
ralissimo, had ordered them back to their own country again ; 
but upon the promise of good b^aviour, and an anxious de- 
sire to participate in the honourable achievements of the 
allied troops, he had granted theha permission to rejoin the 
army, and they were to have a post of honour assigned 
theid at the ensuing battle. Such was the current report 
which prevailed among our army newsmongers : be it as it 
may, however, they were here in number, I should think, 
about 6000 or 8000. The whole army now present having 
crossed, except General Hill with the 2d division, advanced 
upon the town of Toulouse. We here found a beautiful 
country and excellent roads, along which we got on rapid* 
ly. The town stands close to the right bank of the river, 
along which there are numerous quays, and over which 
there is an excellent bridge, communicating with the 
suburb on the opposite side, called St Cyprian. From the 
river on the north side of the town runs the iamous canal 
of Languedoc, with which it communicates by locks, and 
which, encircling the town on that and cn the east sides, 
with the river on the west, almost entirely encloses it. On 
the east side of the town, and just beyond the canal, a con- 
siderable eminence arises, forming a sort of chain or ridge, 
on the top of which numerous redoubts and batteries had 
been constructe'd, and which, both from the nature of the 
ground and* by the great labour bestowed upon them, had 
been rendered, as the Frenchman tdld me, newly impreg- 
nable. 

The 6th division, supported by the 4th, had been or- 
dered to move considerably to the left, and, after crossing 
the Garonne, to attack this formidable position on the 
outer side, while the Spaniards were to attack it immedi- 
ately ill front. My division was ordered to communicate 
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with the right of the Spaniards, and, extending down to 
the great Montauban road, was to press upon the town in 
this direction, in order to aid the attack upon the height be- 
fore mentioned. The 3d dij^ision joined our right at the 
Montauban road, and extended from thence down to the 
river, and were ordered to act similarly to us. The 2d 
division, under General HiU, remained on the other side of 
the river, and was to co-operate by attacking the suburb 
before mentioned, together with the works for the protec- 
tion of the bridge, and for the same purpose of our attack, 
namely, to keep the troops in these parts of the town em- 
ployed, while the 6th division and Spaniards attacked the 
height. Immediately in front of our division, we found 
considerable bodies of troops, at some distance from the 
town, occupying the houses all along the road, and which 
it took us a considerable time to drive in. They had 
also constructed a battery on the bridge over the canal, 
where the great road passes, and from which they kept up 
an almost incessant fire. At the hither end of the bridge 
also there stood a very large convent, which they had forti- 
fied in a very strong manner, having loopholed the whole 
of the surrounding wall, which was twenty feet high, and 
had also looped the upper part of the convent, which con- 
tained a garrison of probably 1000 or 1200 men. 

We commenced operations in conjunction with the dd 
division on our right, in driving these people in, and with 
whom a smart firing was kjspt up during the whole d^y. 
The French had also other troops beyond the canal, and 
^on the Moorish or Homan wall which encircled the town 
inside the canal, and botli of which they bad fortified ; so that, 
had it been intended we should force the town on this side, 
we should have found it a difiScult undertaking : we were, 
however, merely (as said before) to press upon them with- 
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out committings ourselves ; but unfortunately^ in the eager- 
hess of some of our people to push forward, they got 
immediately under the muzzles of the pieces of the men 
who were defending the convent, and from the loopholes 
several of our poor fellows were shot without being able to 
see their antagonists. A good number fell here ; for it was 
not more than thirty yards distant where they had taken 
up their post, and an unpleasant one it W'as as well as dan- 
gerous ; for they were obliged to stand in a drain which ran 
from a jakes, and which of course emitted no very desirable 
flavour ; or, if they had left it for a moment, they w’ere im- 
mediately shot. Our adjutant escaped here as by a miracle, 
the bole of a very small tree having stopped the ball that 
would have pierced his body. When, however, we had got 
them fairly driven in, we bad then time to look sd^out us, 
and the first thing we saw was the Don moving on to the 
attack of the height with all due ceremony. They gained 
the first or lower ridge without much opposition, and here 
getting up some artillery, a pretty heavy fire was opened on 
the enemy; but the French remained quit t passive, not of- 
fering to resist the approaching Spaniards till they got with- 
in a certain distance of their works on the top of the hill. 

The Spaniards, elated by having gained the first ridge so 
easily, pushed on too rapidly, and without having taken time 
to re-form their columns after the first conquest. They 
were not aware either that a rather deep ravine separated 
them from the enemy’s works ; however, on they pushed, 
in a very disorderly manner, till they reached the point the 
French intended they should reach, when a fire was opened 
out upon them, such as they had never witnessed before. 
Few troops would have remained unshaken by such a re- 
ception, but to the Spaniards it was intolerable; conse- 
quently they broke into a thousand parties, and, turning 
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tail, it was who should be first away from such unpleasant 
doings. I am told that Lord Wellington at this moment 
could scarcely hold his sides for laughing, and cried out 
he wondered whether the Pyrenees would bring them up 
again, they seemed to have got such a fright.*’ Her did 
not indeed depend on their valour, or he would have 
made a bad winding up of bis Peninsular campaign. The 
moment they left the height, every man took the way that 
seemed to him best, and they soon after literally covered the 
whole plain, and set' to work wdth all expedition to plunder 
at least, if they would not fight. Some of the villains had 
the audacity to come and take a poor man’s horse out of 
the stable of the very house which we were then, as it were, 
defending, and had nigh got oif with it ; but havifi|g^een 
perceived, it was taken from them, and restored again to its 
owner. 

The left of our division was now obliged to be moved up 
to fill the space vacated by these vagabonds ; and in doing 
which a good deal of hard fighting took place. This also 
made the people in front of us rally again, and coming out 
in great numbers hurraing and shouting, w'e had something 
to do to drive them back. But by this time we heard, in 
the distance behind the hill, a dropping" and now brisker 
fire ; by and by, approaching the summit, it became quite 
animated. We could plainly perceive now the different 
appearance which the French assumed ; they no longer lay 
supine and passive till their enemy approached their works, 
but fought for every inch of ground, and all was now ani- 
mation and bustle among them, hurrying to the support of 
tibose troops who defended the redoubts, &c« on the point 
assailed. The battle now raged with great fury, each party 
witball their might for thp mastery, and the French, we could 
perceive, when compelled by sheer force to yield ground. 
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did it with the utmost reluctance. At length, we saw the 
British colour waving on the summit of the hill, with the 
most deadly warfare raging on each side of it ; but every 
move w'e saw was in favour of the British. 

The 42d regiment had by this time gained possession of 
the principal redoubt, which they held till their ammunition 
was all expended, and which the enemy perceiving, or sus- 
pecting, again advanced, and gained possession of it. Things 
did not now wear quite so &vourable an aspect ; but being 
promptly supported by other troops behind them, a move- 
ment was again made in advance, and again the French 
were expelled from the redoubt. Great was the slaughter 
in and about this place, as 1 saw next day when I visited it. 

Tjim enemy wei*e now I’eluctantly compelled to yield up 
all mose famous works, on which so much time and labour 
had been expended, and oU which they so much relied, and 
were obliged to abandon (slowly indeed) this long disputed 
ridge ; but they fought till they were fairly forced down into 
the town, where they still kept up a feeble fire ; at length 
it gradually subsided. T|iis was the princ 'pal part of the 
drama ; but it had many subordinate plots. On our right, 
General Picton, with that ardour which ever characterised 
him, was scarcely well satisfied to play an under part on this 
occasion ; and, instead of merely keeping his opponents in 
play, as 1 before hinted, he was for eifecting a forcible 
entry into the town. He accordingly attacked with his 
division a strong and well-secured battery, near the canal, 
in doing which his brave Connaught Hangers, who had 
scarcely ever hitherto known a reverse, met with a severe 
and bloody repulse, in which they lost a great number of 
excellent officers and men. The other corps of his divi- 
sion, who co-operated, also suffer^ greatly. General Hill 
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strictly x>beyed his instructions, and, as he dways did, 
effected every object at which he aimed. v 

In this action 1 bad another opportunity of witnessing 
the effect of presentiment. Early in it I was sent forW^d 
by my commanding-officer with some orders to a company 
of ours, which was in front skirmishing, and which had 
taken possession of u house, which partly screened them 
from the enemy’s battery on the bridge. Behind this house, 
one of the men was sitting on a heap of stones with the most 
woe-worn countenance possible. He had sepail^ed from the 
rest of the men, and was sitting here apparently ruminating 
on his fate, and appeared to ^e quite absorbed in his medi- 
tations. I remarked him most particularly, wondering what 
could render him so different from the rest of his com|*ades, 
who were all life and animation, and from what he had for- 
merly been himself in action. He presently went forward 
with some of the other men, and soon after fell to rise no 
more. The poor man’s melancholy look made a deep im- 
pression upon me at the time, together with his fate soon 
after. ^ 

Thus »4erminated the battle of Toulouse ; our troops 
maintaining the ground they had gained, while the enemy 
had retired into the town completely beaten. Soult seemed 
undetermined how to act, whether to endeavour to hold 
the town, (which indeed he might have done for a day or 
jbwo perhaps,) or to leave it by the road towards the south, 
the only one now open to him. We rested on the field all 
night, the enemy sending an occasional shot or shell in the 
direction of -our camp. Next morning we still found the 
enemy retaining possession of the town ; and notliing being 
likely to be done, I rode up with another officer to see the 
bloody field, with all its |;edoubts and batteries, and also to 
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see, if 1 Qpuld, in what situation the enemy now appeared. 
Just as we reached the summit, a try was given by the 42d 
sentry, « Turn out the picquet.”* There was a good deal 
of firing going on in the suburbs nearest to the position, 
which this Highlander thought it right to apprize his people 
of. We looked a considerable time with our glasses, and 
observed a good number of troops^n a green and open space 
in that part of the suburbs, and who every now and then 
would fire their muskets. 1 thought it must either be a 
sort of feii-dk-Joie, or a funeral, and it turned out to be the 
latter. They were burying a general officer, who had fallen 
the day before, and to whom they were paying the last 
melancholy honours ; but it was conducted in a quite dif- 
ferent manner from our military funerals, for they did not 
fire in volley% like us ; but every few minutes apparently a 
few men only fired, and by and by some others. This had 
the effect, however, of turning out our whole line in the 
neighbeurhood of the position ; and as 1 was afterwards 
returning, I met Colonel Barnard and Colonel Colborne 
(than whom there were n^t two better officui*s in the army) 
riding up to see what was the matter. ColondTBamard 
asked me what it was. I told him what 1 thought it was. 
He said the whole line had fallen in, thinking it was an 
attack. * 

Towards evening we heard that the inhabitants of the 
city had been most urgent on Soult to withdraw fix>m it r 
and that he had promised to do so. Indeed, had he not. 
Lord Wellington might, if he chose, have soon reduced the 
town to ashes ; for the heights we had taken were not 500 
yards distant from the city, and completely overlooked it. 
On the morning of the 12th, therefore, Soult marched out, 
and was not molested by our troops. He took the road to * 
Villefranchp and Carcassonne, up the canal of Languedoc, 
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our cavalry following their track. Now all the loyalist^ 
came rushing out of town to meet and welcome us ; 
every one wearing white scarfs or favours to denote his 
attachment to the Bourbons. Now all was joy and festi- 
vity, and nothing butHcehaking of hands and embracing was 
to be seen in all directions. This day also arrived Lord 
Stewart from Paris witl^ the account of Bonaparte’s abdi- 
cation, and of the Bourbons having been reinstated. It was 
also rumoured that Soult had received this news previous 
to the battle ; but not being inclined to yield obedience to 
that dynasty, he had allowed the warfare to proceed. In- 
deed, wha|^ almost puts this )|eyond a doubt, was his still 
continuing for many days after this to refuse sending in his 
submission to the Bourbon government. We also heard 
afterwards that the courier bringing the official information 
of Bonaparte’s fall, Ac* had been detained by the postmaster 
of Montauban by Soult’s direction ; for although he had 
had private intelligence of the fact, he imagined the deten- 
tion of the official information might screen him hereafter. 
Such are the surmises of the wise heads respecting this 
affiiir, which, as it turned out, is to be regretted ; for the 
sacrifice of so many valuable lives on both sides was a thing 
of no trifling importance ; but I believe Soult felt sore at 
his having been so often worsted, and hoped here in some 
measure to retrieve his lost honours ; for it cannot be doubted, 
I believe, that he expected to be able to repel our attack at 
least, if not to force us to retire from Toulouse. 

On the Idth, the divisions marched into the town ; my 
battalion having the fttuxbourg adjoining the lately dis- 
puted position assigned to it, and in which we found very 
comfortable quarters. To show that the French people of 
this |daoe took Lord Wellington either for a veiy generous 
person^ or a great fool, a man who own^ a house on the 
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border of the position, and which the French had fortified 
by loopholing it, and otherwise r^dering it nnfit for occu- 
pation by its owner, sent in a memorial to his lordship, 
praying him to order that he might receive out of the mili- 
tary chest a sufficient sum to enablb him to put his house 
in its former state ; and this, although it had been done by 
his own countrymen. I suppose his lordship would laugh at 
it when he saw it. I should have been inclined to be angry 
with the fellow. The man showed the memorial to the 
adjutant and myself before he sent it in — a step which of 
course we dissuaded him from taking. 

Notwithstanding it was notorious that Bonaptfrte’s career 
was at that time finished, Soult still made a show of hold- 
ing out for him ; in consequence of which the army was 
again put in motion to compel him either to send in his 
adhesion to the new government, or to resign his command 
of troops who had not now a master. He had taken up a 
position near Villefranche. Accordingly, we marched, I 
think, on the 15th or 16th, the which rather alarmed him ; 
and in consequence he despatched Count Gazan with terms 
to offer to his lordship, the which, after some alterations, 
were finally agreed npcm, and the army returned once more 
to Toulouse, where we resumed our former quarters. 

Thus finished the Peninsular War, the last campaign 
of which had been the most active probably that is recorded 
in history. In ten months and a half we bad marched from 
the frontiers of Portugal, had completely traversed Spain, 
which we had cleared of its long troublesome and insidious 
invaders ; had penetrated far into the interior of that coun- 
try, which three years before gave law to most of the con- 
tinental nations ; and had worsted, in various actions, those 
troops, which, except when encountering the British, had 
been accustomed almost invariably to conquer. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Author's happy state during 1813 and 181 4^ Character of the veritable 
French — British distributed over the Country — Civility of the Inha- 
bitants of GrissoUes — Amusements in quarters — The British prepare 
to quit France. 


When 1 look back on the events of 1813 and 1814, 1 
cannot but deem that the happiest period of my life, for 1 
had been actively, and, as 1 believed, usefully employed. 
My mind during this time was tranquil, and 1 was, with a 
few exceptions, prosperous in my^utward circumstances. 
All those among whom my lot was cast were now sincerely 
friendly to me, and 1 believe I may with confidence affirm 
that I had not (with the exception of the person before 
mentioned, and who was now far removed from me) a single 
enemy' in the world. It is true my occupation had not 
been, strictly speaking, of a Christian character, but I be- 
lieved 1 was fulfilling my duty ; hence the peace of mind 
which 1 enjoyed. I have since learned certainly, that a 
ChristidSQt, to resemble his Master, should be more ready to 
save than to destroy men’s lives ; but, at the same time, 1 
cannot see why a Christian soldier should not be as zealous 
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in the defence of his king and county, as those who are 
actuated by other motives ; and certain, I believe, 

although 1 once doubted whet]|llier there was such a precept, 
that in whatever calling or occupation a man is in when 
called to become a Christian, that therein he should abide, 
1st Cor. vii. 17, 20, and 24. But I attribute the peace of 
mind I then enjoyed as much to the constant employment 
which the nature of our services entailed upon us, as to any 
other cause. Be it remembered, I was doing the duties of 
both paymaster and quartermaster during this period, and 
my battalion had been as often called into action as any in 
the army, having been engaged in battles and skirmishes 
no less than sixteen times in less than ten months. This 
naturally left little time for reflection. But, above all, 1 
am bound to render thanks to where alone it is due, to that 
gracious and beneficent Being, who not only watched over 
me during this period, and protected me from harm, but 
who poured his choicest blessings upon me, eren the bless- 
ings of a cheerful and contented heart, together with the 
means of retrieving my sadly deranged finances ; for had 1 
not been appointed acting paymaster, I might have gone to 
prison on my return to my native country, from the un- 
avoidable losses 1 had sustained, and which 1 shall mention 
by and by. Another cause of comfort and cheerfulness 
arose from our operations against the enemy having been 
invariably successful ; for we never, from the time of our 
leaving the firontiers of Portugal, till we took possession of 
Toulouse, met with any thing like a serious reverse. 

Most of my readers no doubt know that the city where 
we had now taken up our quarters is one of the largest and 
finest in this part of France ; but as it has been often 
described, I shall content myself urith merely informing my 
readers, that Ihe people ai^ong whom we now resided were 
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trulj and veritably French. The character of the inhabitants, 
since we left our poor friends the Basques, had materially 
changed ; that kind, but rudg and simple hospitality, which 
had *on most occasions been displayed by those honest 
mountaineers, had now given place to all that imposing,* 
but less sincere politeness of tlie real French character. 
We were, indeed, treated here with every degree of respect ; 
and perhaps .more, or at least an equal degree of attention, 
was paid to our convenience and comfort, as they would 
have shown to their own troops. We had every reason, 
therefore, to be perfectly satisfied. 

In this part of the country there are a great number of 
Protestants, which, of course, permitted us to live on better 
terms with them than had they been all such stanch and 
bigoted Catholics as we met with in some parts of the 
Continent, and where our heretical presence was frequently 
locked upon as a contamination ; for 1 remember ivell in 
the small village of Zalada, where we lay for some time, 
near Astorga, we never left the village, as they supposed, 
for a permanency, but the joy bells were rung for our de- 
parture. It was our lot, indeed, to be frequently quartered 
in this village, and such was their invariable' custom. It is 
true the Padre and people of the place only expressed 
openly the feeling that was covertly, but universally, enter- 
tained throughout Spain and Portugal respecting us ; for 
although the monks and priests made great pretences of 
friendship and good-will towards us, while we were uphold- 
ing them in their iniquitous dominion over the minds of 
the people, yet secretly they cordially hated us, and were 
glad when at last our successes contributed to rid their 
country of both the invaders and their conquerors. One 
noble Spanish lady, (I remember weU,) when I was quar- 
tered at Cadiz, made use of an Repression winch I am sure 
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would shock and horrify my simple and delicate country- 
women. She said, She should rejoice to see all the 
French then in their countigr hung up in the intestines 
(las tripas) of the English, who had come to drive them 
out." Tims they should get quit of jboth. This lady, as 
might, be supposed, was ^ most depraved and abandoned 
being, yet even she, it seems, looked upon us in the light 
of a curse or plague sent upon their country, rather than 
as a generous and gallant people, who had not hesitated to 
sacrifice much, both of blood and money, in freeing them 
from their French oppressors. But such, 1 fear, is the too 
general feeling in that country ; for while the innumerable 
religiosos which overrun that nation maintain their cursed 
dominion over the minds of the other classes, an English- 
man will always be looked upon by them as a dangerous 
and hateful being, uniting in himself both the mortal sins, 
first, of having totally cast ofi’ the Pope’s authority, and 
being the subject of a free and popular government — than 
either of which, not even Satan himself could be more 
odious to them. 

We were not allowed, however, to remain long in Tou- 
louse, but were distributed over the country in the neigh- 
bourhood, lines of demarcation having been pointed out 
which were to separate the French and British armies. My 
division was sent down the right bank of the river, ^nd 
occupied Casfel Sarazin, Grissolles, and Castelnan, &c. My 
battalion was stationed at Grissolles. During our stay here 
I had two qr three opportunities, in 'company with others, 
of going to see Montauban, the seat of a Protestant college, 
and &med in romantic lore. The people were kind and 
obliging, and showed us every attention ; but unfortunately 
a French garrison was quartered in it, the officers of which 
took every opportunity of quarrelling with ours. Indeed 
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we had no business there, and were consequently obliged tor 
put up with more than we should have otherwise done,^or 
we were strictly forbid to enter any place within the French 
lines ; but we did not conceive that those fellows, who had 
shown themselves so iHendly and polite near Bayonne, 
while we were avowedly in armygainst each other, would 
now turn round upon us when peace was made, and endea- 
vour to engage us in quarrels and duelling. But 1 believe 
they felt a degree of soreness at our acknowledged superio- 
rity as soldiers, (for even the inhabitants of Montauban, 
where they lay, did not hesitate to express it,) and thus 
wished to be revenged for the many victories we had gained 
over them. Indeed there was a sort of recklessness about 
them which is not easily accounted for, unless they supposed 
their occupation was gone, and cared not what became of 
themselves ; but they did not succeed, 1 think, in any in- 
stance in obtaining their wishes, for they would not fight 
with pistols, the only weapon which gives each a fair and 
equal chance, but insisted upon using the sword, — a mode 
of fighting to which the English in -general were utter 
strangers. The people uniformly gave us warning as soon 
as ever they learnt that a plot was laid to insult us, on 
which we generally came away without subjecting ourselves 
to it ; and when their designs became too evident, we re- 
fhiined from going there. It was only a «jt^rt distance from 
our quarters. 

During our stay here, also, the Marguis de Pompignan, 
a gentleman residing b^etween GrisBolles and Castelnau, and 
where our Major-general had taken up his quarters, gave to 
the officers of the brigade a splendid fete. 1 know not ex- 
actly how to denominate it, for it was a sort of dramatic 
medley, part of it being performed in the garden and part 
in the house, where a private theatre had been fitted up ; 
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that in the ghrden, it was said, was ^ intended to represent 
some military event,— I think it was the burning of Mos- 
cow, and in which the Marquis’s beautiful daughter bore a 
part. 

This young lady was said to be greatly enamoured of an 
honourable gentleman, igde-de-camp to the General, who 
was quartered in their house, and between whom it was 
expected a match would have taken place. She was ex- 
tremely beautiful and engaging. 

We sometimes went a-fishing while we remained here 
also, but were not successful, there being none other than 
lake-£sh, such as porch, &c., in the neighbourhood, which 
were scarcely worth taking. 

Here, also, for want of better occupation, some of our 
young gentlemen amused themselves by hunting and lash- 
ing the Spanish muleteers as they were returning, after 
having delivered in their loads at the commissary’s stores. 
They always rode one mule, (sideways, like a woman,) and 
led one or two more, and were most dexterous in handling 
the long shank of the halter, with which they sometimes 
soundly belaboured tbeir pursuers ; and had they not been 
set on by two or three at a time, they w ould not have liked 
better fun than to fight one of our gentlemen with his whip, 
for they saw that it was only for amusement, and generally 
took it good-naturedly ; but our young gentlemen, as they 
generally do, carried the joke too fai*, and it was conse- 
quently put a stop,to« Of course 7y>ne but the young and 
idle took any part in this exercise. 

We had, while we lay here, also several little balls and 
hops ; and here, for the firet time, several of our young 
men began to dance quadrilles ; in short, therg was no wsint 
of amusement among this gay and lively people, who are 
ever intent upon pleasure themselves, and who of course 

o 
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found our wild and thoughtless young fellows ever as ready 
to second their endeavours to get up something new and 
entertaining. Certainly their morality is not the highest 
in the world, hut their vices are most of them divested of 
that coarse and disgusting appearance which similar vices 
carry on their front in England^ and thus, while they are 
generally more pleasing, they are the more seducing, and 
consequently the more dangerous. However, as' no person 
is compelled to enter into these scenes of dissipation and 
voluptuousness which they fejoice in, I found it, upon the 
whole, a very comfortahlo country to live in. The people 
were kind and civil, and were always good-natiired and 
polite, and, as we now had plenty of the good things of this 
world at our command, I spent two months here very con- 
tentedly. It is true we had none of those excellent privi- 
leges with which my native country abounds, and which I 
have since learnt highly to prize, — I mean the privileges of 
the gospel, — ^the food for the nobler and never-dying part ,* 
but I was then ignorant of their value, for although I had 
been convinced and convicted, I had not been converted. I 
was still in darkness respecting the way, the truth, and 
the life, and yet my foolish and carnal mind whispered 
peace ; hence my contentedness in this situation. No I it 
was not till some years that I discovered that there is but 
one way to real happiness, but one true foundation on which 
to build our hope,— even that which is laid in Zion. 

But the time bod arrived for us to move down towards 
Bordeaux, preparatory to our quitting France. Accord- 
ingly, on the 3d June, we forded the Garonne, and stopped 
all night in Grenade, a place I formerly mentioned. We 
next^y reached Cadours, a village near Cologne, where our 
2d battalion was that evening quartered. In the afternoon 
of that day, a storm collected in the north, which I think 
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had the most frig^htful appearance 1 ever witnessed. It was 
actually as black as nig^ht in the* direction in which we saw 
it. It did not reach us, but it alarmed the inhabitants of 
our village so much, that they set on ringing the church 
bells with the utmost fury imaginable. We could not 
account for this strange piji^ceeding till we enquired of them 
w'hy it was done. They told us the devil was in the storm, 
and the bells being holy, he durst not, when he heard them, 
proceed any farther in that direction. Indeed they had 
ample reason to be in dread df its reaching their village ; 
for the next (hiy, as we passed along the country where it 
had raged most furiously, the whole face of the country ivas 
desolated. It had been a hail-storm such as I never before ivit- 
nessed. The hailstones were still lying, some of them larger 
than a bullet ; the vines had been all destroyed ; the crops 
of corn completely swept from the face of the earth. Trees*, 
knocked down, birds killed ; in short, notliing could equal 
the appearance of misery and woe whiwh this awful hail- 
storm had inflicted upon the unfortunate inhabitants, many 
of w'hom were going about wringing their hands in all the 
bitterness of heart, which a consciousness of being deprived 
of every hope of subsistence for the year to come w^ould na- 
turally inspire. Indeed most of them were literally stripped 
of their all.^ 

On the 6th we marched into Lectoure, a fine town on 
the river, and famous for having given birth to Marshal 
Lannes, one of Bonaparte’s best general^ It stands on a 
high ground near the river, and overlooks one of the richest 
and most beautiful plains I think I ever saw^ Here I ex- 
perienced another misfortune in my steed. My little Por- 
tuguese horse (w'hich was now in high condition, and 
being an entire horse was apt to fight) quarrelled with 
a large horse belonging to one of our officers, while I was 
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serving* out the billets ; and although we were both mount- 
ed at the time, the quarrelsome animals reared up against 
each other, and fought most desperately ; but his, being the 
strongest, pulled mine and myself down to the ground, 1 
luckily fell clear of him, and was not hurt ; but he by some 
accident got a kick in his hind leg or foot, which com- 
pletely lamed him, and I could not ride him any longer. 

We passed through Condom, another fine town, and 
Nerao, also a good town, and nearly full of Protestants. 
We next day halted at Castel Jaloux, where I was quartered 
on a house of religeuse. Here my poor little horse was So 
very ill that I could not drag him any farther. I was con- 
sequently obliged to leave him with those good dames, to 
whom I made him a present, and parted from him in the 
morning with sincere regret. They promised to take care 
of him, which I hope they did. We next reached the town 
of Bazas. Here there was to be another parting scene exhi- 
bited. The Portuguese were ordered to leave us here, and 
proceed towards their own country. The Spanish and 
Portuguese women who had followed the men were either 
to be sent home from hence, or their protectors were to 
consent to mxrry them. Some adopted the latter alterna- 
tive, having had children by them, and some others who 
had not, and the remainder, of course, were compelled to 
separate. Our division drew up in the morning they marched, 
and honoured the brave Portuguese (for indeed they had 
always behaved well in the field) with three cheers, 
as tlj^ey turned their faces towards Portugal. Many were 
the lieavy hearts in both armies oU’^his occasion ; for it is 
not easy to conceive how the circumstance of pas^g through 
scenes of hardship, trial, and danger together, endeared the 
soldiers of the two armies to each other. It was perhaps 
never before felt so fully how much each was attached to 
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the other; but the departure of the poor women caused many 
heavy hearts, both among* themselves, poor creatures, who 
had a long and dreary journey before them, and among those 
with whom they had lived, and who had shared in all their 
good and bad fortune ; but among these, several on both 
sides were not oppressed with too fine feelings. A friend 
of mine, who was an officer in the Portuguese service, told 
mo afterwards that the women marched down to Spain and 
Portugal at the same time his regiment did ; that they 
formed a column of 800 or 900 strong ; that they wei*e re- 
gularly told off into companies ; and that the commanding- 
officer, a major, and all the captains, were married men, who 
had their families with them — all excellent arrangements ; 
but that they were the most unmanageable set of animals 
that ever marched across a country. The officers had to 
draw rations for them all the way ; but many of them, he 
says, left the column and went where ve’* they pleased. Few 
reached Portugal in the order in w hich they started. 

We reached Langon on the 12th, and Barsac on the 13th 
June. This latter place is famed for a fine white-wine, 
something resembling saiiterne. The adjutant (who had 
now been my chum for some time) and I vrere here quartered 
in a fine old baronial castle, the inmates of w'hich shovred us 
great attention. A ball was given in the evening to the 
officers of the brigade. 

On the 14th we halted at Castres, and on the 15th entered 
Bordeaux. This was the finest town we had seen siniPB we 
entered the Peninsulaji except Lisbon and Madrid, ^his 
towm had ^en occupied by the British for some time, a di- 
vision of the army having been sent by Lord Wellington 
to take charge of it in the name of Louis XVI 11. 

We were not, however, destined to be quartered in this 
southern capital of France, but marched sight through it, on 
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the road towards the village of Blancibrt. ' On the road the 
division was formed, and very minutely inspected by our 
gallant Chief, who was dressed in all his finery, his orders, 
and medals, and ribbons, &c., which he wore for the first 
time that ever I had seen. He looked most splendid indeed, 
and right proud were we to see him in them. After in- 
spection we moved on to the camp at Blancfort, where we 
found a great part of the army assembled, waiting for the 
arrival of shipping to carry them off.* Some had sailed a 
considerable time before our arrival. Besides our tents, the 
adjutant and I had got a cottage close by, in which our ser- 
vants and our baggage were put. We had not been here 
above two or three days, I think, till his two servants, that 
is, his servant and groom, took it into their heads to desert. 
This was not the first instance of desertion that had taken 
place lately; for as we drew near the time of departure 
great numbers ran off into the interior, mostly bad charac- 
ters. However, on this occasion, these worthies were de- 
termined to have something to carry them on the road, and, 
wdthout hesitation, broke open their master's panniers, or 
boxes, and took away all the money he had, which did not 
indeed amount to any great sum, for it was only 40 dollars, 
(about L. 10 British,) but it being all he was worth it was 
a great loss to him. 

1 have reason to be thankiul to Providence for my escape 
on this occasion. My paymaster's chest was standing close 
to the adjutant’s panniers when they broke them open, and 
they did not touch it, although it contained about L.400 
worth of gold. Had they taken that 1 might have gone 
after them. I of course expressed my thankfulness for this 
lucliy escape, and told several people of it. I fancy some 
person (my groom, 1 suspect) overheard me telling what a 
lucky escape I had been &voured writh, and determined in 
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bis own mind that I should not always come ofif so well. 
The sequel will shoir : A few days after this 1 had occasion 
to go into Bordeaux to draw some money from the Com- 
missary-'^eneral. The amount was 600 dollars^ or about 
L.150. As I could not conveniently carry them out to the 
camp, I requested Major Balvaird, who had a quarter in 
town, to allow me to put them in his portmanteau till 1 had 
an opportunity of getting them sent out. His servant had 
overheard this conversation, and made ifp his mind at once 
to desert and take this money with him ; but providentially 
again I escaped. I found the means, before night, of carry- 
ing it out to the camp, and the Major gave it me unknown 
to the servant. That night he broke open the portmanteau, 
and, taking every thing worth carrying aw^ay, (among which 
was a gold watch of mine,) deserted, and got clear oif. This 
money, also, had it been taken, would have sorely crippled 
me, although I might perhi^ps have overcome the loss. 

We marched in a few days after, passing through the 
district of Medoc, ^moiis for Bordeaux or claret wine, and 
halted for the night at Castelnau de Medoc. The next day 
we passed through Chateau Margaux, where the best and 
most expensive of the claret g^ows, and again encamped at 
Pauillac, from whence we were to go on board. 

Now was the time for the person who had overheard me 
speaking about my escape with the L.400, to make his 
grab and start off, or he would be too late. Accordingly, 
after dark, he or they lifted up a part of the tent where the 
box was standing, and, pulling it out, set off with it bodily. 
But, again directed by Providence, I had taken the money 
out of the box, and given it into the hands of a gentleman, 
to take care of for me ; and there remained in the box my 
papers and books, public and private, about L.19 in money, 
^ijBMlilver watch, and, among othgr things, the half 
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doubloon which poor Croudace had given me to take care 
of for him on the evening previous to Mis death at Badajos, 
and which 1 was preserving os a memorial for his alHicted 
fnends. 

As soon as the box was missed I instantly raised the hue 
and cry, and, reporting the circumstance to my command- 
ing^officer, he ordered the rolls to be called, to see if any 
man had deserted ; but no, they were all present. I then 
offered a reward of forty dollars to any one who would 
bring me the box and papers, and did hot regard the money. 
Instantly the whole camp was in a move to find the box, 
and search was made in all directions. I of course was not 
idle myself on the occasion ; and having a man or two with 
me, I actually discovered where the box had been opened, 
for I found the inkstand, that had been in it, lying near a 
heap of wood close to the bank of the river, into which, 
after plundering it, no* doubt they had thrown it. I now 
went dowTi to the town and waited on the mayor, offering 
the same rew'ard to any of his people that would try to find 
it in the river ; but, unfortunately, just as there was the 
best chance of recovering it, the order came for us instantly 
to go on board. — Thus was I deprived of every document I 
possessed, both Paymaster a. Quartermaster’s, and private. I 
had fortunately got my Paymaster's accounts made out up 
to the very latest period, and transmitted to the War-Office, 
or I know not w hat I should have done ; but my duplicates 
were gone, and when afterw^ards objections were made to 
some of the items in the cliarges, (as is always the case,) I, 
being unable to answer them, was obliged to subipit to the 
loss of them. I had also several private accounts unclosed, 
on which I lost considerably, so that altogether 1 calculate 
this loss fully amounted to L.lOO, besides the vexation of 
not having my pa|»ers to refer to when wanted. 
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1 had been obliged to part with all my remaining animals 
for next to nothings for when the French people .found we 
were obliged to leave them, they offered us the most shame- 
ful trides possible, but which we were compelled to take or 
give the animals away. One 1 did actually make a present 
of, besides my little Fortuguese horse before-mentioned. 1 
made a close calculation, and found that my losses in horses 
and mules, from the beginning of 1812 to June 1814, did 
not amount to les» than L.150, besides sums that 1 lost by 
officers who died. By one 1 lost L.84, and another L.74 
odd, so that, as I said before, had 1 not fortunately been 
appointed Acting Paymaster, I should have been so much 
involved, that at this time I «lurst not have returned to my 
native country. I do not complain, for most of my losses 
were sent by Providence, who saw best what was fitting 
and good for me ; but never, till the Peninsular ctimpaigns, 
were officers obliged generally to provide and keep up their 
own baggage-animals, and from the loss of which I had 
suffered so severely ; and 1 cannot but tl ink that- rule, 
always acted upon till these campaigns, ought to be conti- 
nued, and that subalterns at least ought to have their bag- 
gage always carried at the public expense. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Author’s Battalion embnrk for England — Land at Plymouth— Expect 
to he again ordered on Foreign Service — Order received — Eraharki 
with other troops, for America — Land at Pine Island. 


We embarked on the 8th July on board his Majesty's 
ship Dublin, of 74 guns, commanded by Captain Elphin- 
stone, which took the five companies of my battalion, with 
two companies of the 4dd. We sailed the next day, I think, 
and had generally fine weather during our voyage, which 
lasted till the 18th, when wo arrived at Plymouth. She was 
but a dull sailer, or we ought not to have occupied so many 
days in so short a passage. During our voyage, as remark- 
able an instance of heroic fortitude and bodily strength was 
exhibited by a ‘sailor of this ship as 1 ever remember to 
have witnessed. He was doing something on the fore-yard, 
and by some accident he was precipitated into the water, but 
in his Ml his shoulder came in contact with the due of one 
of the anchors, by which* it was deeply and severely cut. 
The ship was going at about fire knots an hour, and it took 
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near half an hour before she could be brought round and a 
boat sent to his assistance ; and notwithstanding the sevei^ 
cut he had received, from which the blood was fast stream- 
ing, he not only contrived to keep himself from sinking by 
buffeting with a heavy sea, but actually stripped off his 
jacket in the water, as it seems it had been an encumbrance 
to him. When the boat reached him, the poor fellow was 
nigh exhausted, and a few minutes more would have de- 
prived the ship and the service of an excellent sailor, but 
having been got into the boat, he was brought on board 
more dead than alive, where every attention being paid to 
him, he soon afterwards recovered. 

We landed at Plymouth on the 18th, and occupied one 
of the barracks. We did not exactly know what was to 
become of us. Kent being our regimental station, we- ex- 
pected to be ordered to march and join the left wing in that 
county, but were still kept at Plymouth, where we met with 
great kindness and attention &om the inhabitants in gene- 
ral, who are upon the whole, I think, an excellent and a 
moral people. We also fared sumptuously here, every de- 
scription of food being both cheap and good. Fish in parti- 
cular is most abundant and excellent. In short, we were 
here as comfortably and as well quartered as we could de- 
sire, and every thing tended to make us perfectly satisfied 
with our lot. We relaxed by attending the theatre occa- 
sionally, which is one of the best provincial ones in the 
kingdom, and at this time could boast some very good 
actors. There were a variety of other amusements, such as 
fishing, &c., which of course we indulged in occasionally. 
From hence I was called up to London to meet our Colonel, 
the Hon. Sir W. Stewart, to arrange our battalion concerns, 
^&c. for the few latter years of hurry and confusion, and 
which was at last got done to the satisfaction of all con- 
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cerned. Here also we beg^n to replenish our wardrobes, 
" which, it will easily be imag:ined, were not the most magni- 
iScent in the world on our first arrival. 

But we were not long permitted the enjoyment of English 
society or English comforts, for we had scarcely been a month 
at Plymouth till we received an order to prepare again for fo- 
reign service, and the nature of that service being kept a pro- 
found secret, we scarcely knew w^hat necessary articles of 
equipment to prepare. The general opinion, however, was, 
that our destination was some part of America, consequently 
w^e endeavoured to meet all contingencies by preparing both 
for a w'arm and cold climate. All hands of course were vigor- 
ously set to work, in order to be ready when the summons 
arrived, which we knew might be very soon expected. An 
alteration was mad(‘ in the arrangement of our battalion. The 
staff was ordered to proceed to join the other wing at Thorn- 
cliffe, which of 0001*80 included myself, but Major Mitcliell, 
who W’^as now ajipointed to the command of these’ five com- 
panies, w’-as anxious to take me out with him in the capa- 
city of acting paymaster, and to his friendly and earnest 
endeavours, added to the kindness of Captain .Tames Tra- 
vers, who had at first intended to apply for that situation 
himself, but renounced it on my account, I am indebted for 
again having an addition of 10 s. per diem made to my regi- 
mental pay during the continuance of service on this expe- 
dition. 

At length the order arrived for our embarkation, and on 
the 1 8 th September, just two months from the’ day of our 
arrival in England, our five companies were sent on board 
his Majesty’s ships Fox and Dover, both frigates of the 
smaller class, and which had been prepared for the reception 
of troops, by having a part of their guns taken out, and 
being, as it is termed, armed << en flute." The commanding- 
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officer, with the staff and three companies, were put on board 
the Fox. We laid in an immense sea stock of provisions, • 
&c. not knowing- how long we might be on the water, but 
unfortunately for us w^c had scarcely put foot on board, when 
the order was given to weigh and proceed to sea forthwith, 
so that no time w^as given for the stowing away of all the 
stock, w^hich had cost us about L.24 per perspn ; the conse- 
quence was, a groat part of it was lost or destroyed, from its 
being knocked about the deck in the midst of the confusion 
and bustle consequent on the crew and the soldiers (stran- ^ 
gers to each other) being set to work to weigh anchor and 
make sail in such a hurry. Little assistance was afforded us 
from the ship on this occasion. We thus lost nearly the 
half of what we had been at so much pains to provide ; but 
such things being common occurrences in a life like ours, 
it was therefore vain to fret. 

The force that embarked at the same time with us, con- 
sisted of the 93d Highlanders, a company of artillery, some 
rocketeers, a squadron of the 14th light dragoons, without 
horses, and our five companies, the whole under the com- 
mand of General Keane. The good people of Plymouth, 
as is customary, cheered us as w'e left their shore, wishing 
us the most ample success and good fortune, and w hich w^e, 
who had for so long a time been in the habit of conquering, 
did not for a moment admit a doubt of being fully realized. 

We sailed, as I said, on the 18th September, and stood 
dpwn the channel with a pretty fair breeze, till we reached 
what are commonly called its « chops,” where we encoun- 
tered adverse winds, and blowing a succession of gales (equi- 
noctial, 1 imagine) which detained us heating off and on for 
seven days* This was as uncomfortable a beginning of 
our service as could well be imagined. High winds, with 
rain, and contrary to the w^ay ive wished them, w^e cer- 
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tainly rather trying to the patience of us landsmen, and 
there vras something in our situation on board this ship 
which did not at all tend to alleviate our discomfort. In 
feet, we wished our fortune had placed us on board a trans- 
port rather than where we now found ourselves. All the 
discipline and strictness of a regular man-of-war was enforced, 
without any of the countervailing comforts and conveni- 
ences usually found on board such ships ; and to such a length 
was this carried, that because our officers sometimes stood 
on the quarter-deck, holding on, in the rolling of the ship, 
by the hand-ropes which surround the companion, not only 
these, but the ropes which were stretched to prevent peo- 
ple falling out at the gangway, were ordered to be removed, 
that nothing should remain by which lubbers like us might 
hold on in the heavy rolls to which the vessel was subjoj^ 
in gales like those I have been describing. We were no less 
than twenty-four people in the cabin, twelve of our officers 
and twelve gentlemen of the commissariat department, so 
that we were sufficiently crowded, besides being in several 
other respects ill provided. But all this w ould have been borne 
with cheerfulness and good-wiU, had we not experienced 
such a total want of kindness and urbanity from a quarter 
where we least expected it, and from which that unkindness 
could be made most effectual. 

We lost the fleet during the continuance of those gales, 
but sealed orders haying apprized our commander wliere to 
rendezvous, we made sail for the Island of Madeira, which 
we reached on the 9th October, and where we found the 
fleet. Some of the wags of our other two companies on 
board the Dover, pretending to think we must have been 
cast away and lost, had erased all our names from the army 
list as defunct. This rather annoyed some of our folks, but 
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it might have been easily seen it was only a little waggery 
in which they had been indulging themselres. 

A day or two before we reached Madeira, we fell in with 
a strange sail, to which we gave chase, and brought her to ; 
she proved to be an English merchant brig. It was said our 
commander wished to have a little independent cruise, 
which caused him to part from the^eet, and that there was 
a famed American privateer called the Wasp that had made 
a great number of captures, and which he was anxious to 
fall in vrith that he might take her. Had such a thing oc- 
curred as the Wasp appearing in sight, and we had given her 
chase, 1 could have compared it to nothing but to a vulgar 
simile which I have sometimes heard used, that of a cow 
endeavouring to catch a hare, for indeed she was, I believe, 
oive of the fastest sailers that had ever been known, while 
we, on the contrary, were in comparison just like the cow 
to the hare. This also must have been a piece of waggery 
on the part of those who first set such a report afioat, for 
no man in his senses would have ever thought of chasing 
privateers with the Fox frigate at the time of which I am 
now writing. I regret I did not go on shore on this beau- 
tiful island, the town and scenery of which were nqi^ost invi- 
ting, hut as our stay was only to be so very short, it was 
scarcely worth while. 

Wo sailed again on the 11th, after having first got a cask 
of excellent Madeira wine from the house of Messrs Gor- 
don and Co. This was the best,.l think, 1 ever drank. 
We stood almost due south, passing pretty close to Tenerifie 
and the other Canary Isles, until we ^11 in with the trade- 
winds, when we kept more away towards the south-west. 
Our voyage now became delightful, for a gentle and refresh- 
ing^ bixt constant and steady breeze, carried us on at the ^rate 
of about five or six knots an hour, without having occasion 
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haMl^ to alter a sail or rope. We passed ^ the tropic of Gapvi- 
oeiift ^on the 15th October, when our sailors prepared to in,- 
dulgein the same innocent but amusing ceremonies that are 
adopted on ci'ossing the equator. Neptune, with his Am'- 
phitrite, got dressed in full costume, and every other appen- 
dage being ready, it only now remained that the command- 
er’s sanctioi^ should be- obtained to their commencing the 
imposing ceremony ; but no ! his godship was dismissed in 
no very courteous manner, and told to go and attend to his 
duty. Tlius the fiat of a greater than Nej)tunc, even in his 
own element, reduced him from the godlike rank he held 
to that of a mere forecastle sailor ; and thus were all our 
expectations frustrated. In all the other ships of the fleet 
the amusement was carried on with the greatest good hu- 
mour, as we could plainly perceive wMi our glasses. 

On the 1 8th, we passed pretty near the Isle of St An- 
tonio, tlie westernmost of the Cape Verde Isles, and then 
bearing off still rather more to the west, we kept our course 
generally at about 12 or 13 north latitude, and in this man- 
ner crossed the Atlantic. 

From the time that we had entered between the tropics, 
we ha^Lseen numerous shoals of some of which, 

when cldsii^pursued, ^y the dolphirf^enerally,^ actually 
fell on board our ship. accurate drawing ^pf one of 

these was made by one ifi ^ pnieutenants, a friend of mine, 
who, I believe, has it to^his day. They were generally 
about the size of a herring, and much resembling that fish 
in shape and colour, with fins projecting from behind 
their gills, nearly asg^ong as their body. These^e their 
wings, with which they can fly generailjr for 100, or 150, or 
soHietimes 200 yards, when they fall again into> tfae water. 
Wec idsq caught a dolphin about this time, our (^^ehter 
hai^g Jwpooned it from the bow of tbe sbjp.f mt I was 

6 
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considerably (lisappointed in finding it did not exceed from 
twenty-four to thirty inches in length ; and the hues of it, 
though beautiful when dying, by no means answered my 
(‘xpectations. 

On the November, we made the island of^Barbadoes, 

fin<l anchored in Carlisle Bay, ofl’ Bridgetown, the capital of 
the island. It is not eas}- to describe the effect which is 
j)rodnced on an European the first time he beholds the 
beauties of a tropical country, and which, 1 think, he does in 
the grcatei’l perfection while they are yet distant from him. 
Huberlson’s description of Columbus’s first view of a West 
fiidia i^laIHi is, I think, as correct and as beautiful as any 
tiling can possibly be ; and his feelings for the moment 
(heightened inckiod b^ the circumstance of his having at 
length attained to his long-looked-for Western India) will 
describe pretty nearly what every one must feel, who has not 
before beheld the productions of a tropical climate. But oh ! 
how is- the scene changed .when you get on shore ! Nature 
indeed is still be.iutiful aad rich beyond the conception of 
a northern native ; but man — how fallen I Here (I think 
I shall not far err if I say) you behold man in his lowest 
state : the savages woods are, in my opij^ion/ much 

higher in the scale of being than those whom our cursed 
cupidity has introduced toall^^v^es, without one {illevi- 
ating virtue to counterbalance th^.^eVil. But how could the 
poor Africans learn any thing that is good from those \\ho 
do not practise good themselves ? 

One of our people w’bile here said, “ he thought the men 
were all rogues, anc^ the w'oraen all "unfaithful,” Of the 
slave population the latter is certainly a correct description, 
almost universally, in Bridgetown ; for, with shame be it 
spoken, their masters and mistresses calculate upon their 
worth as if they were brood-mares, by the number and the 
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description of wretched beings which they can bring into 
this world of misery. What indeed could you expect from 
those who can thus act^ and those who sanction such con- 
duct, but the like treatment that Mr Shrewsbury met with, 
if you endeavour to show them to themselves or to others 
in a true light ? Whilp the strong man armed keepeth his 
castle, his goods are in peace ; but let another endeavour to 
bind this strong man, and take his goods hrom him, and 
oh, what a resistance may not be expected I Let the West 
Indians have slaves whom they may treat as cattle for their 
own gain and profit, even if it be at the expense of the souls 
of the poor wretches ivhom they thus destroy ; but endea- 
vour to show these degraded human beings that they fire 
capable of being raised to a level with their unfeeling and 
avaricious masters, and 3 '^ou may shortly expect the iate of 
a Smith or a Shrewsbury, so regardless are these dealers in 
human flesh of their duty as men who must soon render an 
account of all their actions. 

It may be said, that I saw little, while here, but the very 
worst of society, and this may in a great measure be true ; 
hut it is evident that such things w ere done and sanction- 
ved at Bridgetown when I was there, in 1814, as led me to 
pray that my lot might never be cast among such people. 

I now gladly turn from this scene of vice and misery, 
and pursue my narrative. 

In the bay at this place a hulk was stationed for the re- 
ception of prisoners of war. Our boats usually passed pretty 
near it on going on shore for water. A number of Ame- 
ricans were on board as prisoners. On one occasion, or 
more, 1 believe, they called out to our fellows as they pass- 
ed under her stem, << So you have come out from England 
to attack our countiy, have yon? 1 hope you have 
brought your coffins with you, for you wl need them be- 
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fore you return.” And^ in truth, many of those fine fellows 
to' whom this insolently coarse but patriotic speech was ad- 
dressed, did indeed require coffins before the business we 
wei'e going* upon was finished. 

We left Barbadoes on the — , and, passing down through 
the midst of the islands, we left St Lucia on our left and 
Martinico on our right hand. We also passed close to 
Dominico and Guadaloupe, with several smaller islands 
which I do not recollect, and, keeping to the southward, 
passed St Christopher’s, Santa Cruz, Porto Rico, and St 
Domingo, having a fine view of the whole as we moved de- 
lightfully along. This latter large island took us more than 
two days in passing; but on the 21st we came in sight of 
Jamaica, the chief of our West India possessions. We stood 
off and on near to Port-Royal till the 23d, when we made 
sail to the westward, and on the 25th came to anchor in 
Negril Bay, at the extreme w^est end of the island of Ja- 
maica. Here we found several sail both of men-of-w’ar and 
transports, having on board the troops w hich had been en- 
gaged in the operations against W^ishingloii and Baltimore, 
&c., and consisting of the 4th, 2l6t, 44th, and 85th regi- 
ments, with some artillery. They were not strong indeed^ 
having been conuderably reduced by their late aixluoiis ser- 
vices ; but their numbers, added to ours, w^e thought quite 
sufficient to enable us to make a descent upon the Ameri- 
can coast near New Orleans, w hich it w^as now whispered 
w^as our destination : indeed this had been conjectured from 
the time we left England, but nothing certain was know’n, 
and even- now’ it was not officially made public. A day or 
two after our arrival here, two of the West India regiments 
also joined us, the Ist and dtb, at least a part of both ; so 
that we now mustered a respectable Torce. Admiral Sir 
Alexander Cocfmn commanded the naval part of the ex- 
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pedition, he being here on our arrival on board the Tonnant 
84 ; several smaller vessels also, with stores, &c. &c. joined 
us from Port-Royal. When the whole were collected to- 
gether, we felt proud of ottr fine force, which we vainly 
imagined nothing we should have to encounter could with- 
•stand for a moment : but the battle is not always to the 
strong; and we were shortly after painfully reminded of 
this truth. But I must»ot anticipate, — evil always comes 
early enough. 

During our stay here, I went on shore for a few hours, 
and visited some of the farms or plantations. Indeed, 
while we remained, the place where we landed was gene- 
rally like a fair ; for the inhabitants had assembled in great 
numbers, bringing with them live stock and poultry and 
vegetables, for sale, all of which were greedily bought 
up at prices high enough, I warrant you. The vegetation 
at this place vras most luxuriant, even in this the middle of 
winter almost ; but I apprehend this was the finest season 
of the year, for it was not at all intolerably hot, and every 
thing had the appearance which our country assumes in the 
height of summer. An accident occurred whilst we con- 
tinued he^ which had nigh proved serious. The Alceste 
frigate, one day, in shifting her berth, run with her head 
right on hoard the Dover, where our other two companies 
were on board. She cut her up from the stern into the 
cabins, not less I am sure at the top than ten feet. Two 
of our people were in the cabin at the time playing at back- 
gammon, and were not a little astonished to see the prow of 
another large vessel tearing its way right into the very place 
^vhere they w ere sitting. 

On the 29th, signal was made to weigh, when tile whole 
got under w^ay, and started in fine style ; our now gallant 
lleet covering the ocean for many miles. We kept along 
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on the Bouth side of Cuba, and on the 3d December made 
Cape St Antonio, the westernmost point of that larg;e island. 
From hence we now stood to the northward, crossings right 
athwart the Gulf of«Mexico. During our stay at Barbadoes, 
we had purchased a live sheep and a pig, as we feared our 
stock might nin out before we landed. The sheep was pro- 
ductive of^reat amusement to our messmates, at the ex- 
pense of the poor caterer. In hot climates, I believe, 
the wool of the sheep becomes in course of time more like 
the hair of a goat than what it really is. This was the 
case in the present instance, most of our people declaring 
they would not eat of such an animal, which was, as they 
conjectured, a sort of mule bred between a sheep and a goat ; 
while the poor caterer was like to have the sheep thrown 
on his hand. This produced many a bickering, even after 
it was known that such was the case in warm climates ; for 
they kept up the fun as long as possible, always trying to 
keep the unfortunate caterer in hot water about it. The 
sheep was killed, and produced ex client mutton — not fat 
indeed, but eatable. We were not so fortunate, however, 
with our pig ; it appears it must have been diseased — w^hat, 
I believe, is usually termed measly. It was ^ssed with- 
out this being knowm, and eaten ; and the consequence was, 
all the twenty-four of our mess, except myself and another 
were literally poisoned. In the middle of the night, when 
it began to take eifect, tlie most distressing scene took 
place imaginable, and the medical men were kept busily 
employed for a considerable time afterwards preparing and 
administering emetics, which providentially had the desired 
effect on all, for in a short time the whole recovered ; but 
had medical assistance not been promptly administered, the 
chances are some of them wrould have suffered. Its effects 
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were sometliing like cholera morbus, working both up and 
down in the most violent manner. 

On the 10th December we made the American coast off 
Mobile, where we fell in with a vessel^ on board of which 
was Colonel Nichols of the marines, with three or four 
Indian chiefs of the Creek nation, to whicli people he had 
J^en for some time previously attached, they being then at 
war with the Americans^sand consequently our allies. They 
came on board our ship, and were shown every tiling curi- 
ous ; but their reason for visiting us was, that they might 
see our rifles, for they considered themselves good shots, 
and wished to examine our arms, with which they did not 
express themselves over-satisfied, as they had been accus- 
tomed to see no other description of rifles than those used 
by the Americans, which are both much longer and hea- 
vier, but carry a much smaller ball. Indeed they had never 
seen any military rifles, but only such as the above, and 
which are constructed solely for the purpose of killing 
deer and other game. The gallant colonel endeavoured to 
amuse us a little on this occasion with the wonderful feats 
of his proteges. He told us, that they being generally very 
short of balk, were always very careful how they, expended 
them in hunting ; and that their rule was never to fire at 
a deer, until it was in the act of passing between them and 
a tree, that, should the ball go though its body, as it jsome- 
times did, it might lodge in the tree on the other side, and 
they would then go and pick it out, and recast it. We 
thought he ought to have told that story to his own corps 
the marines ; for I believe he did not get many of us to 
give implicit credit to so wonderful a tale. They were 
most grotesque-looking figures ; most of them were dressed 
in some old red coats, which they had got hold of by some 
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means, with cocked hats of the old iashion. These I be* 
lieve had been given them by some of our people, for they 
were English mann&ctnre. But they had tremendous 
lai^e rings, &c. hung in their ears, the laps of which were 
stretched nearly to their shoulders ; some of them also wore 
rings in their noses ; and some of them were without any 
sort of lower garments, having nothing but a sort of clot^ 
tied rgund their waist, which passed through between their 
legs and fastened before. These people it was intended 
should bring their warriors to join us near New Orleans ; 
but, owing to some cause with which I am not acquainted, 
none but these three or four chiefs ever came near us. 

On the 11th we anchored near the Chandeleiir Islands, 
at the entrance into Lake Ponchartrain. But it was dis- 
covered that the Americans had some gun- vessels, which, 
on account of their drawing only little water, had been 
stationed in this lake for its protection, and on our appear- 
ance had retired nearer to New Orleans. It was necessary 
that these should be previously disposed of in some manner, 
before the disembarkation of the troops cor\l with safety be 
effected^ None of our ships could follow^ them on account 
of the shopiness of the lake. An onler w as therefore issued 
for all the men -of- war to prepare their boats for an attack 
on these vessels, the chief command of which was given to 
Captain Lockyer of the Sophia gun-brig. On the morning 

of the , they therefore assembled for this purpose, and 

pushed up the lake in search of the gun-vessels, which were 
discovered moored near some islands called by the natives, 
Les Isles Malheureuse,” or the Unfortunate Islands,” 
and which form the entrance from Lake Ponchartrain 
into Lake Borgne, or Blind Lake. No time w''as lost in 
attacking this formidable flotilla, consisting of vessels car- 
rying fr'om five to six guns each, and commanded by a lieu- 
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tenant of the American nary, named by them Commodore 
Jones. A most determined and gallant resistance was made 
by the Americans ; but superior numbers, with equal, if 
not superior courage and seamanship, prevailed, and in a 
short space of time the whole were captured. Both the 
commandants wore severely wounded, with a great num- 
of odicers and men killed and wounded. Nothing 
could exceed the gallant intrepidity, I understand, with 
which our boats advanced to the attack ; for, from expe- 
rience I am well convinced, the fire from those gun-vessels 
must have been most destructive ; for better shots, either 
with artillery or small arms, do not exist than the Ameri- 
cans. Orders were now issued for the army to prepare to 
land ; but the distance, from where we had been obliged 
from shoal water to stop to the town, being so great, it was 
determined to form a sort of depot on a small island, near 
the mouth of the J'*eari llivei*, called Pine Island ; and far- 
ther to facilitate the transport of the troops, small brigs, 
&c. were sent as far up the lake as possible^ into which the 
troops were put successively from the larger vessels, and 
from which they generally took their departure for the 
above island. 

On the 15th our people left the Fox, and were moved 
up the lake into one of the brigs bcfore^notlced, where we 
were packed in as tight as herrings, there being near 400 
men on board a little thing scarcely calculated to contain 
the fourth of that number, and where there was not lite- 
rally room to lie down. But, on the 19th, we were re- 
lieved from this rather close confinement ; and being put 
on board of long boats, we pushed off for the island, which 
lay at a considerable distance, notwithstanding thb mea- 
sures that had been adopted to shorten q^iir yoyage. The 
weather proved extremely rough and uhj^easant, which 
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rendered our trip neither over-safe nor comfortable ; and to 
mendT the matter, the seamen on board our boat were rather 
in the urind, and did not manage hbr so well as was desi- 
rable ; for, poor fellows^ they had been engaged in this 
fatiguing service for several days, (a considerable number 
of the troops having been previously landed,) and wei^ 
consequently the more easily prevailed upon to indulge 
when grog came in their way. Our middy too was quite 
worn out with fatigue, and islept nearly all the time we 
were on board. Our boat was several times on the point 
of being swamped, for the water came in quite plentifully 
on occasions of her being laid down by sudden squalb. An- 
other tieat, which accompanied us, had her mast carried 
away* 

We landed on the island before mentioned in the even- 
ing, and of course looked out for the best shelter we could 
And. But it was a complete desert ; nothing but reeds 
grew on it, except a few stunted auvl scrubby bushes at the 
lower end of it. It came on a most severe frost during the 
night,, which 1 understand caused thci death of several of 
the sailors, '%ho had indulged perhaps a little too freriy, 
and had lain^wn without any covering. Some of the 
poor blacks aHlt 1 ^understand, suffered in consequence of 
the severe cold, a thing with which they were totally unac- 
quainted, and against which they were ill provided, havii^ 
nothing but their light and thin West India dress to keep 
it out* It was laughable the next morning fo see them 
examining so intently the ice which had been formed on 
the pools near our biyouack. They could not conjecture^ 
what it 'was; some of them asserting it was salt; while ' 
the greater paitt were totally at a loss respecting it* I had 
by great good^b^lc got into a sort of hut belonging to some 
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of the officers who had previously landed ; but I do not 
remember in all my campaigning to have suffered more 
from cold than I did this night, and was extremely glad 
when daylight appeared, that I might be able to move 
about. 
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Proceed to attack the Enemy, and capture one of their picquets — Ad- 
vance ill search of a Eivouack — Alarmed by shots in front — Plred 
on by an American schooner — Captain Hallen severely attacked — 
Mancenvreson both sides — Ruse of the Enemy — Fighting continues— 
Enemy repulsed at all points — Courage of the British— A British 
Battery brought into play— Activity of the Enemy. 

Bv the 21 St, the whole army had been landed on this 
island, when they were told off into briga^^os, and inspect- 
ed by the General. Daring our stay here, about ffve or six 
French Americans, (the natives of New Orleans, or neigh- 
bourhood,) arrived as friends, and told us that there were 
scarcely any troops in the district ; so that we had nothing 
to do but to land on the opposite side, and march right on 
to the town, and that the inhabitants would welcome us 
most cordially, and that no resistance might be expected. 1 
did not, 1 confess, put much confidence in their informa- 
tion, and believed at the time, that they came more as 
spies than with any view of befriending, as they pretended, 
our cause. More correct information was obtained from 
Spanish fishermen, who had been following their occupa- 
tion at the mouth of a creek on the New Orleans side of 
the lake, and who had come across, I believe, at the sug- 
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g^stion of Major Peddie, our assistant Quartermaster-jgane* 
ral, who bad been despatched to find out a suitable landing* 
place for the army. Prom one of them, 1 learned afterwards 
that there were troops in the town, commanded by General 
Jackson, and that a battery of two guns had been erected 
on the road, by which we must advance. What they told 
the General, 1 do not know, but fancy he saw no reason to 
^Iter his plans, from the information of either party. Every 
thing being ready by the morning of the 22d, the advance 
guard, commanded by CAlotk^ Thornton, and consisting of 
-the 85th and 95th regiments, with two light three-pounders, 
soihe artillery and some rocketeers, accompanied by a few 
iMihcers to repair bridges, &c. embarked on boardj^e boats, 
that hod been assembled for the purpose — two ^mpanies of 
the 93d followed us ; these troops occupying the whole of 
the boats that could be mustered in the fleet, consequently 
tim remainder of the army had to remain where they were 
till th#" retum*^ of the boats. The distance was not less, I 
should think, than fuom thirty to forty miles. We pushed 
oK about two o clock p.m., the wind being favourable for a 
considerable part of the way, but it failing, the men were 
obliged to commence with the oars. We were completely 
wedged in, so that there was no moving, let the call jbe ever 
60 urgent. 1 suffered much from a severe pain m my side, 
from being obliged to reiHuin so long in the same posit^ ; 
but we endeavoured to diVert the tedium in hqst 
ner we coqld by amusing stories, ftc. My luck placed, 
on board the Bang-Up, wfine cutt^ helongiLng.iio a4|pi- 

S t, and commanded by a countryman of mine^, a Lmnte- 
mt Foster of that ship. We did not reach the mouth, of the 
.creek, or bayou, as it is caBed by the native^ tjXL a long tim® 
afrer dark. As we approached it, some Ugfit boats were sent 
forward with Ci^ftam oo(eyp^y;,,to 
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^nddaYour to siirprise a regiment of the enemy, which we 
kne^ were stationed in some huts at the month of the 
cfreiek, and which huts belonged to the Spanish fiidiermen 
before mentioned, ^rom the information they gave, the 
best arrangements possible were made for efEl^ting this ; 
for Travers, moving silently on, and landing his men at the 
oppd^ite ends of the hamlet, there remained no way of 
escape open for the troops in the houses. As soon as aU 
was ready, they rushed forward and secured the whole 
picquet without a single shot being fired, with the excep- 
tion of two men, who preferred venturing into the marshy 
in rear of the huts, where it is not improbable they perish- 
ed. The duty was conducted so quietly, and so expedi- 
tiously, that very few of the other troops knew any thing 
of the matter ; but this alone secured us a landing without 
opposition, for had a firing been begun on either side, it 
must have alarmed the American army, who, no doi|tj|j|itr 
w’ould have used their endeavours to oppose our laitding. . 

We soon after began to enter tho creek, but such was 
the darkness of the night, and the shoalijess of the water, 
and such the uncertainty of the way by which we had to 
proceed, that Very little progress was made during the re- 
ttiainder of the night ; daylight, however, enabled us to 
fiiove forward at a busker pace, but from the obstacles that 
had^ presented themselves in thd dark, the squadron of boats 
was sadly dispersed ; ^and when we reached the head of the 
creeki only two or three of the light boats, vpth the staff 
ahd nival officers, had arrived^ and considerable intervals of 
time* elapsed between the arrival of the different boats u^h 
troops ; 8d that had the enemy been aware of our intentmi}< 
and ha^ thty had a Jbrce of a few hundred men hid in the 
high reeds whidi grow in this marsh, they mighty I am 
persuaded, have dit us 6S in detail, for from the causes be- 
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fore montioned, no two boats were sufficiently near to j^ssist 
each other. 

We gnt on shore about an hour after daylight ; and right 
glad was I to be enabled to stretch luy legs, which had 
been kept motionless for the last sixteen hours. As soon 
as the whole advance-guard had landed, and a few planks 
had been thrown over a deep rill which we had to cross, we 
moved forward towards the high ground, Captain Travers' 
company leading ; and, in order to magnify the appearance 
of our force, should any concealed American be looking on, 
we extended our hies to double the usual distance, and thus 
passed through a wood which skirted the swamp, and which 
it was necessary to traverse before we could reach the open 
country, which^we did ^out six miles below New Orleans. 
As soon as our advance cleared this wood, they observed a 
good-looking iarm onstead, towards which they moved in 
double quick time, and arrived just in time to seize and 
make jttisoner a Monsieur Villerey, a major of the mili- 
tia, just then setting off to join his people. We heard (but 
I will not vouch for the truth of the report) that a consi- 
derable body ci the enemy had been assemble on the high- 
road, near to Monsieur Villerey's house, but on learning that 
we bad landed, and were moving rapidly forward, they se- 
parated, one part retiring towards the jkown, while the other 
went down the river. Out advance now moved on with 
celerity, and dashing on to the different fttrm-honses in Ihe 
neighbourhood, seized sev^nal groups of arms^ at ^each cf 
them, which it seems had mther been abandoned ff»y the 
troops to whom they belonged, or had been collected there 
for some military purpose. They capture4 at adme of these 
farm-houses to the amount ^ twelve gc twenty stand ;< and 
in all'll less than fifty.^ ^ 

Moncaeur Villerey unibi^iuiteiy contrived to malca .fais 
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escape, through the too great leniency of one of our lieu- 
tenants. 1 think the most probable opinion respecting the 
arms and the troops assembled near Monsieur Vilkrey’s is, 
that it was the militia of the district just at that moment 
assembling, which will not only account for the arms being 
' found in such numbers, (under the verandas of the houses,) 
but also for Monsieur Viilerey himself being then on the 
point of setting out in his warlike costume, and the num- 
ber of men which were observed near his house. 

About twenty militiamen were also captured in and 
about these houses. Except there, the whites had all aban- 
doned their houses ; but a considerable number of black 
slaves remained at each, whether of their own accord, or 
left to protect the property, and oci^sionaUy convey inform- 
ation to their masters, 1 know not. As soon as our advance 
had 6u£ficiently reconnoitred the adjacent houses, &c. the 
whole of the troops moved on past the house of Monsieur 
Viilerey, and turning to the right, followed the great road 
to New Orleans for about half a mile, till a suitable piece 
of ground presenting itself in the neighbourhood of some 
other farm-houses, the whole turned in to a green field a 
short distance from the road, and forming into close co- 
lumne of battalions, commenced bivouacking for the night. 
The road ran partly on, and partly alongside of the river 
dike. Immediately between the troops and the river, this 
dike was perhaps about three feet high. On our right was 
a farm-house, and a little to the right and front another — 
the latter a pretty large one^ — aM these, and indeed all the 
fiirm-houses in this neighbourhood, are surrounded at one 
end by the huts pf .the slaves, and generally on the other 
by barns and other «ut-buildings, and in the rear a garden 
or orchard. The ground in all tAs country, which is per- 
fectly fiat, apparently of alluviid formation, is divided into 
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fields, &c. hj wooden paling of the common dekriptioa^ 
very few hedges being to be seen. 

The situation in which the troops were phtced, was as 
follows, yiz. The artiUery and rocketers in one line ; im- 
mediately behind them, my battalion and the S5th, in close 
column ; the 4th in rear of us, and the^93d two companies 
in rear of the 4th ; the whole in close columns. The men, 
as soon as dismissed, instantly set about cooking, for they 
had had* nothing from the morning before, and it was now 
considerably past mid-day. Captain Travers’ company, which 
had formed the advance-guard, still remained in front as a 
picquet, and occupied a post on the great road, about a mile 
in ^nt of the division. 

About three o’clock i^m., we were all alarmed by some 
shots at the ailvanced picquet ; and, on enquiry, found that 
an American staff- officer, escorted by about thirty cavalry, 
had come galloping down, no doubt for the purpose of re- 
connoitring us ; when within distance, our people instantly 
fired, one of which shots wounded the staff-officer, and another 
killed a horse, but they contrived to get him off. Tkis 
caused the whole of the troops to fall in till the cause of alarm 
was ascertained, after which they set about their co6king 
i^pain with great glee. Considerable discussion now began to 
take place amongst the knowing ones, as to the merits ^d 
demerits of our situation, in point of security ; and of course 
various opinions were given on the occasion. One officer 
of ours, a particular friend of mine/^did not hesitate roundly 
to assert, that we were in a most unprotected and danger*^ 
ous situation. I do not remember exactly the reasons he 
assigned ; but certainly, could he have foreseen what yet 
iBmained in the womb of time, he would have bad much 
stronger reasons for his c^^ion. Another company of ours, 
(Captain Hallen’s,) andr one of tiie S5th, were ordered to 
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prepare at dusk to relieve the picquet in advance ; and as 
1 messed with Cqptain Hallen's company^ I accompanied it 
on this duty. I did not go with the main body of the com- 
pany, there being no nonse at that post, but with one sec- 
tion, commanded by Lieutenant Forbes, and we occupied a 
small house to the right, and a little to the rear of Captain 
Hallen’s party, which was stationed on the great road. The 
company of the 85th occupied the large farm-house before- 
mentioned, a littleSto the right and front of the column. I 
had purchased an excellent turkey on our arrival at Mcm- 
sieur Villerey’s house, which we had 4i'es8ed at this little 
house, and made a most hearty meal indeed, after which we 
took each a tot or horn of grog to comfort us. 

We had not long finished our comfortable meal, when we 
were astounded by the report of heavy ordnance, apparently 
(dose to the bivouack of the column, and which reports fal- 
lowed each other in quick succession. A cheer was also 
given, but by whom, or what the occasion of the firing was, 
we were totally at a loss to conjecture. I at first imagined 
it was some of oiir ‘^men-of-war that haa been able to pass 
the forts down the river, and that they were firing a salute 
Sind ctieering in consequence ; and yet this seemed a strange 
ooqjecture ; but we did not long remain in suspense, for we 
were soon after informed of the real state of the case, that 
it waa-a large American schooner, with at least fourteen guns, 
and which she had been enidiled to bring to bear upon our 
unfortunate bivouack with the most deadly precision, great 
numbers having fallen at her first broadside. The troops of 
course dispersed in some measure, leaving their fires, which 
had too well served as a direction for the fire of this terrible 
schooner. But the time was not far distant when we sHould 
have other enemies to encounter; for by the time the 
schooner had fired a dozen broadsides, a nmA heard in 
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Gitr front; and just at this moment an American was 
brought in by a man from Captain Hallen*s poat^ who had 
foolishly 'come right into the centre of his picquet, and ask- 
ing if they could tell him which way the regulars had gone. 
This showed that he was a young soldier, who did not 
know our troops from his own ; but it also showed that the 
regulars which he was seeking could not be far distant ; 
consequently, every thing was got ready to give them the 
best reception possible ; but as the people we had heard in 
front of the post where 1 then, was appeared to be rather 
to our aright, 1 fearedjest they might get unawares upon the 
company of the 85th, which was stationed in the farm be- 
hind us. 1 consequently set off with all dispatch to give 
them timely warning, but when 1 arrived there, 1 could 
not find the officers, nor could 1 see where the picquet was 
posted ; I therefore thought they must be on the alert at 
the bottom of the garden, which lay in the direction , in 
which we heard the noise ; and meeting here an officer and 
several of our men, who had moved in this direction, from 
the fire of the chooner, I told him 1 was certain that 
Hallen would be shortly most vigorously attacked, from the 
information 1 had learnt respecting the regulars, and ad* 
vised him to collect all the men he could, and proceed forth- 
with to reinforce him at the advance. This he instantly 
did, and it was well, for by this time the firing had com- 
menced in volleys at that post. 1 then returned to the 
picquet-house, where 1 had previously dined, and found the 
officer was going round his sentries ; but as the firing was 
going briskly on at Hallen’s post, I expected every moment 
to be attacked here, and began, in the abs^ice pf the officm*, 
to -post the men as advantageously as the nature of the 
ground would admit* 

Hie house flood on a little path, or bye<^ad, running 
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across tho country, from the river towards the wood, and 
which, before he could get into, the enemy would have to 
clamber over a railing which lay on the side from which 
they were advancing. On the hither side of the road was a 
ditch, with a hedge, almost the only one to be met with, 
and a little copse of small trees. Into this copse 1 put the 
men, extending them along the inside of the hedge, which 
would not only keep them from the view of the enemy, 
but be some little protection from their fire, and would leave 
them the more at liberty to retreat when overpowered by 
numbers, as it was certain they must^hortly be. But all 
my labour was in vain, for when Forbes came from visiting 
his sentries, he did not approve of my disposition, but took 
them all out, and formed them on the open road, without 
any cover, and with a hedge and ditch in their rear, both of 
which tiiey would be compelled to pass the moment -the 
enemy pressed upon him. 1 felt annoyed, not only at his 
want of courtesy to me, but that he would thus expose his 
men to almost certain destruction, without being able to 
efiect any thing against the enemy, or at all check his ad- 
vance. 1 accordingly left him in a huff, and went again to 
try to find the picquet of the 85th in the house behind us. 
I was determined to make a more close and thorough 
search than -I had done before, and for this purpose went 
over the gates, &c. into the yard behind, when lo, 1 found 
myself wit^hin a yard or two of a strong body of the enemy, 
wMch had got into the garden at the lower end, and were 
just advancing to the house. 1 crouched dowo, and hid in 
the best manner I could, and luckily was enabled to creep 
off without t^eir discovering who 1 was. Just as 1 reached 
the out^ gate, I found a sergeant of ours there, to whom ! 
said, we must set off with all possible speed ; and aooord- 
ingly we both took to our heels, and ran like heroes; the 
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nmse of which brought the fire of tw^ty 6t thirty r^es 
after us, but luckily u^ithout effects 

1 now made the best of my way to^ar^ where I judged 
the main body of our people were, on the great road, in 
order to inform Colonel Thornton of what 1 had seen, of 
this column of the enemy having got possession of the 
house and garden I had just left, and by doing which^they 
had nearly separated the advance picquet from the main 
body. He said he had sent two companies of ours, and two 
of the 85th, to the house immediately in the rear of this I 
speak of, and in a sbj^rt time afterwards they and the Ame- 
ricans came into close contact, for they immediately com- 
menced firing ; and where^as strange a description of fight- 
ing took place as is perhaps on record. 

The enemy soon discovered from some men, whom they 
had unfortunately taken, what the regiments were that 
were opposed to them — and with all that cunning which 
the Yankees are famed for, instantly turned it to the best 
acoounWfor in several places they advanced in bodies* 
crying out at the same time, ** Come on, my brave 85th I” 
lOr ^ My brave 95th I” and thus induced^ several of our 
small detached parties to go over the rails to them, suppo- 
sing they were some of our own people, when of course 
they were instantly made prisoners. This rwe did not 
always succeed, however, for some of the parties turnip 
restive on their hands, refused to surrender, atfd’titot a 
fight hand to hand took place, and in which they, generally 
had the worst of it* ' . ► : ^ 

On one occasion of this kind our people made a body of 
them prisoners. The men and officers being requested to 
lUy down their arm% the officer, after surrendering, when 
he saw thm'e were not many of Our people, drew a sort of 
dirk or kQi%MMl made a stab at the o^er ^ ours who 
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bad tak^n him. We instantly cried out to the men near 
him, one of whom took up his ride and shot the villain 
through the body. They had before this time brought two 
of their regular battalions close in front of our advance, 
which did not consist of more than 100 men, ftnd were 
pouring in dreadful volleys into that small but gallant de*< 
tachment ; but even in this they showed themselves young 
soldiers, for they formed up the two battalions in line at 
about forty or fifty yards in distance from the post, and 
gave the words “ ready — ^present — lire,” with all the preci- 
sion of a iield-day ; but being so near, of course every word 
was heard by our people, who, at the critical momentf 
always took care to cleave as close to the ground as possi- 
ble, by which they escaped most of their shot. They then 
up and at them, and, pouring in a desultory but most de- 
structivjd fire, brought great numbers of them to the ground. 
Their force, however, was too great to be opposed success- 
fully by such a handful of men, and these brave fellows 
were at length compelled to yield a little ground ; but it 
was not more than just to enable them to cover themselves, 
and form again in proper order ; and from this time all the 
efibrts of these two battalions were unable to remove them* 
Indeed, not long after, our people became the assailants, 
and, advancing again, retook their original position. Poor 
Hallen was severely wounded on this occasion, and lost 
about forty of his men. 

, , Two or three naval captains came also to see the fight at* 
Hallen 6 post, one of whom soon fell severely wounded. 
The other, the gallant captain of the Dover frigate, with 
whom part of our people went out, and with whom we all 
came home, behaved most nobly. Whenever the enemy 
had fired their volley, he cried, << Now, my . lads, up ai^ 
give them another breacbide !” and thus oontributed, by his 
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HDimating conduct, to inspire all around him wit}i confi« 
dence. 

. Poor Forbes just met the fate that I expected. He atood 
upon the road, and opened his fire upon the enemy as they 
approached ; but they being perhaps more than twenty 
times his number, he was instantly compelled to give way^ 
after being himself wounded,haviDg hia sergeant killed, 
and losing nearly the half of his men. The schooner all 
this time kept up a most galling and incessant £re. Some 
attempts were made with our light three-pounders, and 
with rockets, and even with small-arms, to compel her to 
sheer off, but they were all in vain. Her men, protected 
by her stout bulwarks which surrounded them, defied all 
our efforts, and continued to pour in both round and grape 
wherever they judged, from the direction of the fire, our 
people were stationed. Luckily the darkness of the night 
rendered her fire less destructive than it would otherwise 
have been. 

A considerable body of the enemy bad penetrated to the 
house immediately on the right of our original bivouack, 
where the firing was kept up between them and the parties 
opposed to them with great spirit for a long time ; but the 
General, having detached tlie 4th regiment to form line a 
little to the rear aiid right of that bouse, completely secured 
that fiank from being farther turned. Notwithstanding this, 
the ski wish ere of both annies extended to the wood, some 
of whom we found lying the next morning almost touching 
each other. The firing now began to slacken, the ei^emy 
having been repulsed at all points, and, towards three o’clock 
in the morning, it had completely ceased, when they retired, 
leaving us in possession of the warmly-contested field. 

My battalion had been extremely unfortunate in this 
action ; for almost at the very outset^ when the attack on^ 
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Hallen’s picq^et commenced, Major Mitchell, our com- 
mandant, had taken a party of about tvrenty or thirty men, 
and advanced for the purpose of liipporting* that post. Be- 
tween the bivouack, however, and the point he intended to 
reach, he unexpectedly fell in with a larg^e body of Ameri- 
cans, (for it was so dark he could not distinguish who they 
were,) when both himself, and all the men he had with him, 
were made prisoners. The loss of our five, companies in this 
action was about 120 men ; that of the 85th more, I be- 
lieve ; and in all, 1 think, it amounted to about 300 men. 
The loss of the enemy must have been considerably greater, 
if we are to judge from the number of dead they left on the 
field, and, which is a good criterion, the general average 
being about ten wounded for one killed. 

Nothing could equal the bravery of the few troops we 
had in the field on this occasion. Their numbers certainly 
did not amount to 1800 men ; while the enemy could^ot 
have had fewer than from 4000 to 5000. They had two regu- 
lar regiments, the 7th and 44th ; they had a large corps of 
irregular riflemen from Kentucky, and another stronger 
corps from Tennessee, with all the militia of New Orleans 
and its neighbourhood, every man who is able being com- 
pelled to bear arms in case of invasion. They had about 
300 irregular horse, whether militia or not^ 1 cannot teD, 
but think it likely they were in all at least 4000 men— 
with the great and effectual assistance of the schooner, 
which did us more mischief than 1000 men could have 
done, probably pot so much by the loss she occasioned us, 
as, hy being able to fire on our fiank, and even in our rear, 
she rendered tim enemy the most essential service, bqisides 
the fire of the^hip on our advanced picquet. 

We were thus completely surrounded on three sides, aiid 
bad not the troops behaved with the most deteirmined cou- 
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rage and intrepiditj, we must have been djgveii back, and 
eyentnally the greater part would hare been taken prisoners ; 
for the path to the waller was quite narrow, and even 
should we re^ch the head of the creek where we landed, the 
boats had probably all left it by this time to return for the 
other troc^s. Indeed it was reported afterwards, that the 
arrangements of General Jackson were such, that we were 
tp have been attacked in the rear at the same time as in 
front, and by the schooner ; but the troops for that purpose 
either not being in readiness, or being too distant to ar- 
rive in time, were too late to take part in the action, but 
arrived about three o'clock in the morning, when they 
met with a half-drunk artillery- driver of ours near Mons. 
Villerey’s house, as he was returning from the field, and 
who, seeing a large body of men, which he took for some 
of our other regiments tliat had landed, cried out to them, 
« €^me on, my lads, for ‘the Yankees never got such a 
licking in their lives !" This, it is said, had the effect of 
fidghtening them back, without proceeding farther. 

I will not vouch for this being fact, but such was the 
report the next morning ; and indeed it is feasible, from 
file number of people (apparently going with orders, &c.) 
which we saw galloping down on the other side of the river 
in the afternoon ; and it is certain that a considerable body 
of militia must have resided down the river, setting aside 
the report which I mentioned, of some troops having retired 
in that direction in the morning, when we first advanced ; 
and nothing would have tended more to our complete over- 
throw than such an attack on our rear, could it have been 
accqjnplished. 

- 1 might here mention, that Captain l^allen saw the 
schooner as she passed, his picqnet, on her way down from 
l^w Orleans, on which he instantly despatched a man with 
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the information ; but she having the current in her favour, 
sailed much qufcker than the man could run, consequently 
his information came too late. « 

I omitted to mention also, that a large ship of 20 guns 
came down the river at the same time with the schooner, 
but being less manageable than that vessel, she haj^nchored 
abreast of Hallen’s picquet ; and that he had to s^tain her 
lire, as well as that of the troops in his front, during the 
whole of the attack of the 23d. She remained at that spot 
without moving. 

I will here also notice another circumstance "Vhicb took 
place at this post. An American rifleman fell into the 
hands of some of jpaptain Hallcn’s people, who, when he was 
brought in, were desired to take his arms from him. These 
he seemed reluctant to part with, and said to the officer. 
Recollect I shall hold you responsible for that rifle, if you 
take it from me I ’’-.-on which the officer took bold of it by 
the muzzle, and thing it right into the river. I daresay tlie 
poor fellow thought they were a strange sort of people he 
had got amongst ; and 1 doubt not he had * et a great value 
upon his rifle. 

Another officer and^yself had a providential escape the 
next morning, for we had scarcely left a little wooden hut, 
behind which we had taken up our abode, and slept for a few 
hours after the flght, when bang comes an eighteen-pound 
shot right through the house, just at the very spot where 
we had a minute or two before been sitting. It seems the 
captain of the schooner, which «till lay abreast of us at 
about BOO yards distance, and from which this shot had 
•been fired, was determined we should not occupy ^^y of the 
houses in the vicinity, for, beginning with out hut, which 
was nearest tcfhim, he flred into every house within reach 
•of his guns, although he saw as plainly as we did that most 

' ' p 2 ’ ’ 
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of them were filled with the wounded ; nay» he caijied his 
savage cruelty so far, that he actually fired on a party of the 
85th as they were removing one of their wounded ofScers^ 
It could not be pleaded that he did not know what it was, 
for, being only lialf-a-mile distant, and much elevated*abovc 
our level, with a glass he could see as well as we could 
what th^ were doing, for they were carrying the poor fel- 
low on a bier, on their shoulders. He continued this cruel 
work all the next day, the ship also giving us an occasional 
shot. One shot which he fired went through the front of 
a l^ousj^ il^hich some of our wounded men were lying, and, 
striking ldW| it carried the knapsack out from under the 
head of a man of ours named Rayour, wl^ich he had put for 
a g^Uow, without doing him the smallest injury. j[ could 
not credit the story till I went and actually saw the hole by 
which it entered, the knapsack and the shot lying near the 
fire-place. After this I'went to view the house where 1 had* 
fallen in with the column of the enemy the night be%K^, 
and where the 85th were now stationed ; but the fire of the 
schooner still continued, one shot from which we saw WAS 
directed towards us. It fell right in among the 85tb» And, 
striking a corporal about the breacB, as he was endeavour- 
ing to get out of its way, it passed out at his breast, on 
which he gave himself a sort of shake, and fell lifeless to 
the earth. 

Nothing could exceed thereat annoyance this mis- 
chievous schooner continued tio he to us all that and the 
next day, for they not only saw avmry thing we did, but^we 
could not move in any nuiober without being saluted with 
an. 18 lb. shot, we had mir xheans of retaliation. But 
daring the 25th, efforts wei^^wM^ to get up some heavier 
guns from the fleet, and.evei^,4^g having been settledjas 
to the plan, Ac., a battery w^eopstracted as close to the 
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waterV edge as possible in the river dike, and a number of 
gun barreb having been collected from those broken, 
during the late fight, a sort of furnace was erected for the 
purpose of heating shot, with which it was determined to 
g^ve her a salute the next morning. Every thing succeeded 
admirably. The battery was constructed, embr^ures cut, 
anil shot heated, and all ready by daylight on the morning 
of the 26th ; of course we were all looking out to witness 
the effect, and most noble it was, for when the enns open- 
ed out upon her, the people on board seemed qu^c thunder- 
struck, and although they attempted to return our fire, it 
was only like the blows of a man beat blind by his antago- 
nist, for her shot fell in every other direction but that in 
which she should have thrown them. However, they c^uhl 
not stand to fire more than one round, as our hot shot ren- 
dered their situation very soon untenable, and taking to 
their boats, they made their escape to the opposite shore 
with all expedition. 

The distance from the battery to the schooner had been 
80 accurately measured by Major Blanchard, who superin- 
tended the construction of the work, that almost every shot 
and shell penetrated the hull of the vessel, and in a short 
time after her crew had left her, she broke out into a blaze 
of fire, which soon reaching the magazine, she blew up with 
a loud explosion, to the great comfort and joy of all our 
army. This of course deserved and obtained three as hearty 
cheers as I believe were ever given by Britons, and no doubt 
the Americans were greatly chagrined at the loss of their 
fine and exceedingly useful vessel. A shell or two were 
directed towards the ship, but she having, seen the fate of 
the schooner, got out her boats, which, taking her in tow, 
she set off up the river in all haste. Could a battery have* 
been constructed to fire upon her at the same time, it wotdd 
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have saved us some hard knocks afiterwards. She, however, 
effected her escape, and we now remained in peace for a few 
days at least. 

On the 25th, Sir Edward Packenham and General Gibbs 
had arrived ; the former immediately assumed the command, 
and they both set off to the front to reconnoitre the enemy 
and the kind of country around us. Every night since our 
arrival the enemy had been incessant in their means to ha- 
rass and annoy us, as in truth they had a right to do if ihey 
pleased, but it was exceedingly distressing to the troops, 
and therefore I mention it. They seldom let an hour pass 
during the night, that they were not firing at some of our 
out sentries, and on some occasions they brought the body 
of ilWgular cavalry, before mentioned, immediately inrfiont 
of our outpostSi and fired volleys, which, although it did 
not do much injury to nur advanced picquets, had the effect 
of turning out the whole line, and that often repeated, with 
the annoyance from the schooner, certainly did not leave us 
much time for comfortable rest. They frequently lay in am- 
bush for the reliefs of our sentries also, and patrols, and 
fired upon them sometimes with effect. In short, theydid 
all they could to annoy and weary us out, but of which we 
ought not to complain, as they were defending their own 
countiy, and allowances ought to be made in such A case 
that would not be tolerated in an army having no inte- 
rest in the soiL 1 trust Englishmen will be equally zealous 
and bitter to their enemies should our country ever he in- 
vaded. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

British Army told off into Brigades — Advance, and are hotly received—* 
Heroism of a young Artillery Officer — We take up a fresh position— 
The Enemy work incessantly in raising an extensive breastwork — 
Two Batteries erected, from which our heavy Ship Artillery are 
brought to bear against it, but without effect — The Enemy iilso place 
tiicir Ship Guns on> Batteries — Colonel Lambert arrives with the 7th 
and 43d regiments — Preparations for a grcmd attack on the £|||pmy’s 
lines, which entirely foils, and the British are repulsed with great 
loss. 

The remainder of the army all arrived during^ the 24th, 
and were put in bivouack in an oMique direction, with 
their front to the late field of action, their r^g-ht thrown back 
towards the wood, and their left towards Mons* Yillerey’s 
house. The 93d formed line in advance at an angle of the 
wood, as a sort of outpost, while the 85th and ours were 
stationed in and around the house, to which 1 have so often 
alhided, t. e, where 1 fell in with the column of the enemy. 
Our advanced picquets remained the same as before the 
action. If I might here be permitted to hazard an opinion, 
I should say that had we advanced upon New (hrleans the 
morning after the fight, I think there is little doubt we 
should have been successful ; for when an irregular and un- 
disciplined body of troops once meet with a reverse, it is 
difficult to bring them into action again with that steadiness 
and determination which they often evince in their first 
essay. 
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1 understood General Jackson had some trouble in keep- 
ing them together after their defeat on the night of the 28d, 
and the only mode in which he could get them to form was, 
in planting the first who retired in line near the road, and 
as each successive detachment arrived from the fight, they 
were made to form on their left, the whole line sitting or 
laying down for the remainder of the night. It is easy to 
perceive that they would have been quite unmanageable 
should they have been seriously attacked, while their spirits 
were depressed by tbeii* recent failure, and as the works 
which we afterwards encountered did not then exist, at 
least only in part, I think they would have retired after a 
very slight resistance indeed. I had the information as to 
the manner in which they formed, firorn some of those who 
were made prisoners, and who witnessed it.’ All this, how- 
ever, is merely the opinion of a private individual, who 
judged from appearances only, and it is not in the nature of 
things probable that 1 should be able to form so correct a 
one as those who possessed more ample information. 

After the arrival of the two general ofiicers before men- 
tioned, the army was told off into brigades as follows, viz. 
the 1st brigade, commanded by General Gibbs, consisted of 
the 4th, 21st, and 44th British, and 5th West India regi- 
ments ; the 2d brigade, commanded by General Keane, 
consisted of the 85th, 93d, and 95th British, and 1st West 
India regiments, (observe, the West India regiments had 
by this time become exceedingly reduced in point of num- 
bers from cold and hardship,' which they seemed unable to 
hear, and very soon after almost ceased to be regiments, so 
many of them were sent away sick ;) the artillery was 
commanded by Colonel Dickson, an excellent officer ; the 
squadron of the 14th light dragoons not being able to get 
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mounted, formed the guards at the hospitals, and at head- 
quarters, &c. 

Every thing having been previously arranged on the 
morning of the 26th, we advanced in two columns, the 
right near the wood commanded by Geheral Gibbs, and ours 
on the left by the great road near the river, commanded by 
General Keane. The enemy had all along kept possession 
of those farm-houses^ which Jay at some distance in front of 
our picquets. They were consdijuently driven from these 
as we moved forward, which we did, I should imagine, to 
the. distance of about three miles, their picquets retiring 
gradually before us. We here discovered that the enemy 
had thrown up a strong fieldwork, which extended from 
the river to the wood, and which consequently shut up 
every avenue to our farther advance, urithout fighting. We 
also found that their ^umbers had considerably increased, 
as we could perceive by the immense bodies of troops be- 
hind their works. As we pressed upon their picquets as 
they retired, we got a shot or two at them with our field- 
guns ; but every thing remained quiet within their lines till 
we had airived within about yards of them, when 
they opened out on the head of our columns as destructive 
a fire of artillery as I ever witnessed. One shot struck in 
the column of the 85th, which knocked down tw'o officers and 
id>out ten men. My battahon was leading, and being partly 
extendi skirmishing, they did not offer so fair a mark ibr 
artillery as a solid body, and consequently escaped this. 

The ship also, which was anchored a little in advance of 
their work, opened her , broadside on the columns on the 
road at the same time. Our gun and howitzer, the only two 
pieces we had there, endeavoured to return the fire of the 
ship, but without doing her much injury. When the fire 
found to be so galling, the troops were moved off the 
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road into the fields on the rights and my battalion adyanciitg 
about 100 paces farther, was ordered to lay down in a sort 
of ditch which was there, and to shelter themselves the best 
way they could. The 85th and 93d formed also more to 
the right, and secured themselves as well as the nature of 
the ground \yould admit. It was only intended as a recon- 
noissance, consequently the troops did not advance farther, 
as soon as the nature of their position was ascertained. It 
appeared to be a high dikeR>f casks, formed as a breastwork, 
with a considerable quantity of artillery mounted on it, and 
with a sort of canal or wet ditch in front of it. 

Of course, all this took some time to ascertain, during 
which they kept up an incessant cannonade, both from their 
works and from the ship. The latter poured in an immense 
quantity of large grape, which rendered the situation of 
those exposed to it extremely unpleasant. Our two field- 
pieces were very soon silenced by the superior fire of the 
enemy, and in an hour after our arrival at this point, there 
was not a man left with them but the officer, who was quite 
a youth, but yet stood as steady as if he had been on a 
common parade, although^all bis men were knocked down 
about him. I never witnessed more devoted heroism than 
this fine young man displayed. One shot, nearly towards 
the last, struck off his sergeant's hdftd, and sent his cap 
spinning over a ditch, where another officer and I had taken 
up our post. Some rockets were also tried from, this point, 
both against the ship and the enemy's works, but those di- 
rected against the vessel flew quite wide of the mark, and 
totally failed. Some of those fired into the works, we saw 
pass over the heads of the men posted in them, but whe- 
ther they produced any effect we could not see. 

The enemy either had set fire to the houses near us be- 
fore they retired from them, or they h^ fired heated 
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with a view of producing that effect ; but we had not been 
long here ere the whole of the houses in the neighbourhood 
were in one grand and terrific blaze of fire. 1 do not ex- 
actly know what was done on the right, for we could not 
see distinctly for some trees which grew in the garden of the 
farm in that direction, but imagine they encountered some- 
thing similar to ourselves, as the play of artillerj^Sfrom^he 
enemy’s line in front of them was equally unceasing with 
that in our front. Not a man showed himself out of the 
enemy’s works. 

When every thing was ascertained that could be, the 
troops be^Ti gradually to draw off, but this was obliged to 
be conducted in a very cautious manner, or the loss from 
their fire w'ould have been severe. The 93d retired first, 
by separate wings, afterwards the 83th, but ours did not 
leave their ground till after dark, when, I believe, some of 
the Yankees began to adwince in a rather triumphant and 
bullying manner, but were taught to keep at a respectful 
distance by a few shots well laid in among them. A party 
of sailors had been sent forward to bring oil the two field- 
pieces, there being no artillerymen ]pft to do it, and we had 
no horses. They undertook and accomplished this task 
most cheerfully and efiectually, without a man hurt I be- 
lieve. ^ 

The loss of my battalion on this occasion wa$ not great. 
The army now took up a fresh position in which to bivouack, 
at about a mile and a half distance from the enemy’s 
line, but which they could easily reach with the shot and 
shells of their larger pieces. The head-quarters were remo- 
ved from Monsieur Villerey’s house to a large farm or chateau 
behind our new lines, and which were formed in the foUonv- 
ing manner, viz. ; — ^the 4th and 44th composed one line, 
with their right near the wood. The 2l6t formed on their 
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left, but with an intervening^space between them. The 85th 
and 93d formed one line on the left of the Slst, with an 
interval between their line and that regiment. This latter 
1^ was rather in an oblique direction, with its front to- 
Vards a farm-house in advance and to the left, and where 
, my battalion was ordered to take its station. This latter 
podl w^^ore exposed to the enemy’s shot than any of the 
others ; it being a good deal advanced, and being close to the 
river, the guns from the opposite shore ceased not firing on 
it, generally with hot shot. The men were put into a sugar 
liousG belonging to thiff chateau, the floor of which being 
sunk a little below the surface of the adjoining^rth, pro- 
tected them wonderfully ; but on occasions they had their 
very cooking utensils knocked off the fire by the enemy's 
shot, in consequence of the exposed situation of this house. 
The acting quartermaster and myself being deemed civil- 
ians, and having no inclination to he deprived of our natu- 
ral rest at night, as long as we could be allowed to obtain 
it, took up our abode in one of the outhouses at head-quar-. 
ters, which we found unoccupied, and wdiere our respective 
duties could be carried on with as much facility as if we 
w^ere in the same house with the battfilion, the distance be- 
tw’een them being only about half a mile. 

Here, also, the sick and wounded were brought, where 
they could enjoy more comfort than in the sugar-house, till 
an opportunity offered of sending them down to the ship- 
ping. To secure our front a little more, and to protect the 
troops against the shot from the opposite shore, a redoubt 
was thrown up about half a mile in front of the right, and 
pretty near the wood ; while batteries and breastworks 
were constructed on the road, to fire on any vessels of the 
enemy which might come down the . river. These latter 
were principally constructed of hogsheads uf sugar, which 
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were found in the sugor-hoi^es of the different plantations 
in the neighbourhood. But nothing could have answered 
woi'se than they did for this purpose, the enemy’s shot 
going quite through them, without being at all deadened 
almost by the resistance they offered. In frorft of the left 
also, inside the road, a breastwork was thrown up, which 
secured the persons of a corps of marines and sfdlors, who 
occupied that part of the line. This bhdy was, soon after 
the 28th, landed from the fleet ; and the latter, having 
brought small arms on shore with them, acted as a small 
battalion. 

It ia^hrident the enemy must have worked incessantly, 
from our first landing, to complete the work they occupied ; 
for, from the information I before mentioned, as given me 
by one of the Spanish fishermen, it is clear they had only 
two guns, mounted on something like a battery, on the great 
road. But now that w'ork extended even into the wood, a 
distance of at least three quarters of a mile, and at this time 
there could not be less than ten or tw^elve pieces of heavy 
ordnance mounted on it. We were told the slaves 
who had remained in the houses? that the ditch behind 
w'hich they had constructed this work was a sort of small 
canal, which the gentleman who. owned the property used 
for the purpose of transporting the produce of his farm 
from thence into the river. From this time we could plainly 
perceive great numbers of men continually at w ork upon it, 
mostly blacks, of which they w’ould, of course, have abun- 
dance ; but their white people also (the army, we conclude) 
were constantly employed upon it. We could see distinctly 
that they were widening and deepening the canal in front 
of the work^ and raising the parapet to a considerable height. 

It was now determined to try what our heavy ship- 
artillery would do against this work. Accordingly, the 
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greater part of the army were employed in bringing up 
these unwieldy machines, and to effect which required no 
slight power and perseverance, as we had no means of 
transport but the sheer strength of a number of men com- 
bined, to drag them successively through the deep soil* A 
sufficient number of them having been brought up by the 
31st, strong working parties were employed all night in 
erecting two battenes, as near to the enemy’s works as they 
could with safety venture, and getting the guns, carriages, 
and ammunition, &c., into them. These were formed 
principally of casks, &c^ filled with earth ; and 1 am not 
sure that some sugar hogsheads were not used on the occa- 
sion. However, at daylight on the morning of the 1st Jan. 

' 1815, the whole of the troops were ordered under arms, 
and moved forward to nearly the same points they occupied 
on the 28th ult. 

* This morning there w^as an extremely thick fog, which 
greatly favoured our movements, the Americans being, I 
believe, totally ignorant that any alteration had taken place 
in the situation of our army. As soon as the fog cleared 
away, our artillery opened out a tremendous and thunder- 
ing cannonade upon the enemy’s line, which so completely 
astonished them, that there was not a shot returned for 
twenty minutes at least, so little did they expect heavy 
artillery there. Nay, we heard afterwards that a great 
number of the irregular troo^ were so alarmed, that they 
actually quitted the lines without orders, and were posting 
off to New Orleans, and were with great difficulty brought 
back again. As soon as they perceived, however, that 
nothing more than a cimnonade was intended, smd that our 
troops did not advance to the attadc, they commenced gra- 
dually with their artilleiy against ourit the fire of which 
increasing as their confidence increased, they were not 
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long^ in silencing* our guns, and in dismounting some of 
them. The fact is, our works had been thrown up in such 
haste, that they were not nearly so strong as they ought to 
have been made, had there been more time ; the conse- 
quence was, their shot penetrated into every part of our 
works, and caused us not only consider^le loss in artillery-* 
men, (with one officer killed,) but, as 1 said before, actually 
dismounted a great many of our guns. This consequently 
entirely failed of having the desired effect ; but with such 
a very favourable opportunity as this morning’s fog pre- 
sented, together with the alarm and terror with which the 
enemy were struck on opening our artillery upon them, there 
is not the most distant doubt that we should have at once 
got possession of their lines, had we but advanced to the 
attack. It is true, we were not prepared for passing the 
ditch, having no fascines or other necessaries for that pur- 
pose ; but the resistance, in my opinion, would have been 
so slight, that we might almost hav^ chosen our own place 
to cross it ; and it was not very deep at any place. The 
battalion of sailors were quite annoyed at being kept look- 
ing on, while so &ir an opportunity, as they thought, offer- 
ed, and were crying out one to another, “ Why don’t w€» 
go on ? what is keeping us back ?” 

’Tie not to be doubted that the first effect of any new 
thing in warfare is always the most certain of producing 
success, particularly against inexperienced troops ; but let 
them see and know the whole of the effects that such a 
thing is calculated to produce, and the alarm wears off, and 
tx>nfidence and courage return with wonderful rapidity. So 
it was here ; the first fire of our guns struck them dumb 
with .amazement and terror — But mark the contrast I Both 
the latter part of this day, and on the 6th, at the general 
attack, how little they seemed to care for all the artillery 
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we coaid bring against them I Their gun, a 32-pounder, 
was a most bitter antagonist to our principal battery. This 
happened to be erected nearly in front of that part of the 
line where this gun was situated, and when it fired, its shot 
always struck the battery at the first bound, and then it 
ricoclieted into the redoubt where I had taken up my post. 
General Keane, with a part of his brigade, w'as in this lat-. 
ter work, and some of them narrowly escaped the effects of 
the numerous bolls thrown from this gun. We were told 
the captain of the schooner, after having been deprived of 
his vessel, bad been appointed to the charge and manage- 
ment of this gun, with some of his crew to work it ; and 
indeed it seemed very like the bitter and determined man- 
ner of our former opponent, for any of the other guns 
seemed like children’s play to the unceasing and destructive 
lire of this heavy piece of ordnance. I could distinctly see 
that they were sailors that worked it — one of whom, a’ 
large mulatto, with a red shirt, always spunging her out 
after firing. 

In what I am going to relate, I know I shall incur the 
risk of being deemed a traveller by some of my readers, 
but that shall not deter me from tolling what I plainly and 
repeatedly saw with my own eyes, assisted by a glass. At 
the distance of three quarters of a mile, I could distinctly 
perceive the ball from this gun every time it was fired, it 
appearing like a small black spot in the midst of the column 
of white smoke, and which gradually grew larger in appear- 
ance as it approached us. In many instances I was provi*^ 
dentially the cause of saving some of the men who were in 
the redoubt with us, because, seeing whidi way the ball 
was, coming, 1 told them when to lie down ; and one 
occasion was the shave so close, that it actually carried 
away one of the men’s packs, as he lay on the ground. An<> 
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other shot struck about three feet above our heads, and 
carried away part of a piece of timber which supported a 
shed just behind us. 

1 forgot to mention, that, after the 28th, the Americans « 
conceiving* that the guns of the ship would be of more use 
if taken out “and placed in batteries, this was accordingly 
done ; the greater part of them being planted on the other 
side of the river, and being completely on our flank, were 
enabled to annoy our people considerably, who were posted 
near the great road. 

About two or three o’clock in the afternoon of the 1st, 
the army began again to retire to its bivouack, leaving cover- 
ing parties to protect the batteries ; and after night, the 
whole having formed, working parties were sent to bring 
off as many of the heavy guns as possible. Some of these, 
however, they were obliged to bury in the earth, not being 
able to drag them away before daylight next morning. This 
wo^k seemed more oppressive and fatiguing to the troops 
than the bringing of them up did, inasmuch as they were 
animated in the latter instance by the hope of tlieir being 
able to effect something against the enemy through their 
toil and labour ; bUt now disappointment added poignauc}' 
to their sufferings. However, although things began to 
assume not quite so favourable an aspect as formerly, yet 
every thing was borne with the greatest good-will, as they 
were still confident of all their laborious services being ulti- 
mately crowned with success. In all these fatiguing services, 
the sculors bore an ample share, and were of the very utmost 
benefit to the whole army, for they could readily contrive 
the means of moving those immense masses of metal by 
purchases, &c., which to a soldier would be utterly impos- 
sible. Indeed, throughout the whole service, the gallant tars 
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deserved the very highest praise, for they were equally 
brave as laborious and willing. 

Ail hands, both soldiers and sailors, had been up the 
whole of the night of the 31st, and now up again all night 
of the 1st. This was very trying, no doubt. If any thing 
like dissatisfaction’ was evinced, this incessant toil and want 
of rest in encountering it, arose more from a desire to be led 
on to the attack, than from any wish to be rid of their 
labours, however painful these were. As this attempt bad 
failed, no other scheme now appeared to present itself, but 
a vigorous and well sustained attack on their line ; for 
several efforts had been made to penetrate through the 
wood, to endeavour to ascertain whether it was possible to 
turn their position at that point, but all these efforts had 
'failed. The last that was attempted was conducted by 
Lieutenant Wright of the engineers, but both himself and 
nearly all his party perished ; for it seems they fell in with 
a body of American riflemen, who, being muclr better ac- 
customed to travelling in woods than our people were, fell 
on them, and, as said before, nearly cut off the whole party ; 
yet it is evident it was not utterly impassable, or the two 
parties could not have met. 

I do not recollect to what regiment the men belonged who 
accompanied Wright, but think it probable they were alto- 
gether unacquainted with that description of service, which 
led them into the fatal snare in which they fell. I am con- 
fident 1 saw blacks, who passed and repassed by the wood, 
but it is certain that no attempt upon a large scale could 
be made in that direction to turn their position ; and it was 
probably the better plan to abandon the idea altogether. 
A very excellent expedient was however devised, for the 
purpose of turning the right fiank of the enemy ; it was 
certainly a bold and vigorous idea, and one which, .if sue- 
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eessiul, would no doubt have secured to us the victory and . 
the possession of New Orleans. This was no less than 
cutting a cantl, in order to unite the Mississippi with the 
lake by which we had arrived, and by getting boats out of 
the latter into the river, to transport a sufficient number of 
men to the opposite shore, for the purpose of making a 
diversion in aid of the principal attack on this side. 

Nothing could exceed the grandness of the conception. 
Accordingly, all bands were set to work to widen and 
deepen the rill of water which Hows into the creek at the 
landing-place, and, continuing it up past Monsieur Villerey’s 
house, to let it enter the river a little above that point. 
This, as may easily be conceived, was most laborious and 
dirty work ; and, lest the health and spirits of the troops 
should suffer from such incessant fetigue, they were told 
off into four watches or spells, each of which followed the 
other in regular succession, so that the work never stood 
still. When it had reached near the house and high-road, 
screens were put up on the latter, to prevent the enemy on 
the opposite bank of the river from seeing what was carry- 
ing on ; but as the blacks were passing and repassing 
almost continually by the wood, as 1 before mentioned, no 
doubt the Americans were well acquainted with what w^e 
were doing. 

On the — General Lambert arrived with the 7th and 
43d regiments, to our great joy, two finer regiments not 
being in the service. Consequently every eye now' sparkled 
with hope, that our labours and pnvations would soon ter- 
minate, as every one confidently anticipated a fevourable 
result, and seemed still inclined to despise that enemy who 
had shown us t£at we could not do so with impunity. We 
were glad to meet many of our old Peninsular friends in 
these two fine^corps, and of course welcomed them to the 
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New World in the best manner we were capable of. They 
took up their ground a little in front of the canal whidi 
w'as cutting, there not being room sufficient ffir them in the 
line of our bivouack. We were now about 7000 effectiye 
troops, and all beginning to cheer up again, imagined no- 
thing could withstand us. 

‘By the 6th the canal M^as finished, and the boats brought 
np into it. There was obliged to be a lock in it at the en- 
trance from the river, for the strength of which Sir Edward, 
our Chief, I understand, expressed his apprehensions, but 
was assured by the engineer that there w'as not the slightest 
danger. I give this merely as report. 

On the 7th the arrangements for the attack next morn- 
ing having been completed, orders were issued to that effect. 
The arrangements were as follows, viz,— a. corps consisting 
of the 85th regiment, with 200 sailors and 400 marines, and 
the 5th W'est India ivgiment, with four light fieldpieces, 
the whole under the command of Colonel Thornton, was to 
embark in boats by twelve o’clock, and to be all across the 
river by daylight next morning. This force would amount 
to about 1200 or 1300 men, and were destined to attack 
and carry the works on the opposite bank, getting posses- 
sion of the guns without allowing them to be spiked if pos- 
sible, when they were to be turned upon the right flank of 
the enemy's position, on this side the river, to fiivour our 
attack. It is clear, then, that this movement should pre- 
cede that of the grand attack by a considerable space of time. 
In the grand attack the troops were to be disposed as fid- 
lows, viz. — The right column, under General Gibbs, w.as to 
consist of the 4th, 21st, 44tli, and three companies of my 
battalion, which latter were to extend as close to the ene- 
my’s 'work as possible, previous to the advance of the 
column, and, by maintaining a constant fire, were to en** 
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deavour to keep the enemy down as much as possible. The 
44th was to be divided ; one-half of that corps was to carry 
hiscines, &c., which they were to throw into the ditch on 
reaching it, in order that the remaining regiments of that 
column might be able to pass it. These fascines were to be 
had in the redoubt I before mentioned. The other wing^ 
of the 44th was to lead that column, followed by the 21^, 
and then the 4th, regiments. This was to be the principals 
attack. The left column, commanded by General Keane, 
was to be composed as follows, viz. — one company of the 
7th, one of the 21st, one of the 43d, and two of ours. The 
whole to be supported by the 93d regiment. These were 
to make a feint attack upon the half-moon work which the 
enemy had constructed near the river, and if opportunity 
oftered, to turn it into a real attack, and penetrate the ene- 
my’s line, co-operating with the other column. Our two 
companies were to act here in the same manner as the other 
three with whom they were to form a junction, thus cover- 
ing the whole front of the enemy’s work. Some blacks of 
the 1st West India regiment were to eni cr the w^ood on the 
right of our right column, and to keep up as much noise as 
possible by firing and sounding bugles, &c. to induce a belief 
that a large body of troops was moving in that direction. 
The reserve, under General Lambert, was to consist of the 
7th ciRd 43d regiments, and was to be so stationed as to be 
able to render aid to either of the attacking columns. Strict 
orders were given that no obstacle was to be permitted to 
retard the advance of the columns, but that they were to 
press forward and endeavour to overcome every hinderance 
that might present itself. 

As iar as I recollect, and from the information 1 have 
since gained, these were substantially the orders issued, and 
arrangements made, on this occasion. The commanding- 
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officers and heads of departments were also assembled, and 
each told the part he had to perform ; on which occasion, 1 
understand, the commanding-officer of the 44th expressed 
himself in terms which I could scarcely conceive it possible 
could fall from the lips of a soldier, which were, that “ it 
was a forlorn hope with the 44th.** In all my campaigning 
1 never yet heard a commanding-officer who did not look 
upon the post of danger as the post of honour, and who did 
not rgoice, as if a favour was conferred on him, when ap- 
pointed to an arduous or hazardous duty. Had the com- 
manding-officer of the 44th served in the Peninsula under 
our illustrious leader there, he would, I am confident, have 
been animated by a quite different spirit. After dark I 
went with my commanding-officer and adjutant to view the 
ground over which our battalion was to march next morn- 
ing, and to find out the wooden bridges, &c. over some 
ditches which lay in the way, that no delay might take 
place when they were to be called upon to act. 

1 was sadly disappointed at our not meeting wdth any 
other commanding-officers engaged in this most necessary 
duty, and at the time I expressed my apprehensions as to 
the result. I pointed out to him the different manner in 
which the business had been conducted previous to the 
assault of Badajos, and previous to the attack on the ene- 
my's position on the Nivelle, where every commanding- 
officer, or others, who had any particular duty assigned to 
them in the next day’s operations, were brought to ground 
from which it was clearly pointed out to them how they 
were to move and act ; but here all seemed apathy and fatal 
security, arising from our too much despising our enemy. 
This latter, 1 believe, was the principal cause of our not 
taking the necessary precautions, and consequently of our 
fiulure ; particularly the commanding-officer of the 44th 
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ought to have been brought and shown where the fascines 
were lodged, that no excuse of ignorance on that score might 
be pleaded. A rocket thrown up was to be the signal for the 
troops to advance to the attack, after they had been proper- 
ly posted under the cover of night for that purpose. I own 
1 did not at all feel satisfied with w^hat 1 had seen and heard, 
and retired to rest with a considerable degree of despon- 
dency on my mind ; and as 1 knew 1 could render little aid 
to the service in a case like the present, 1 determined I 
should not take any part in it, for I almost felt confident of 
its failure. 

The whole of the troops were at their post by the time 
appointed ; but, unfortunately, as the sailors, &c. were 
getting the boats out of the canal into the river, the lock * 
gave way after only a very few had passed it. Thus the 
whole business seemed at one. blow to be totally ruined. 
Every effort was made to remedy the evil, but it was irre- 
mediable. They toiled, however, to get more boats into 
the river, but the delay had been so great that it began to 
draw towards dawn before they had effect^ vl any thing worth 
mentioning. Poor Sir Edward seemed like one bereft of 
his reason, for this failure had blasted all his most sanguine 
hopes ; and as the troops w^ere now close under the enemy’s 
works, and could not be withdrawal before daybreak, nor 
without being perceived by the enemy, he thought it as 
dangerous to turn back as to go forward with the operation, 
consequently he ordered the rocket to be fired, although it 
was considerably past the time for the attack to take place, 
and no troops on the opposite shore. As soon as this was 
done, he galloped to the front. But the enemy had been 
quite prepared, and open^ such a heavy fire upon the diffe- 
rent columns, and upon our line of skirmishers, (which had 
been formed for some time within about 100 or 150 yards 
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of the enemy’s work,) as it is not easy to conceive. 1 was 
not in it as 1 said before, but I was so posted as to see it 
plainly. But the 44th, with the fascines, were not to be 
found. Their command ing^oiheer had taken them consi- 
derably past the redoubt where the fascines were placed, and 
when he bethought him of what he had to do, he and his 
men were obliged to turn back to seek them ; and thus, w’hen 
he ought to have been in front to throw them into the ditch 
to allow the other troops to pass over, he was nearly half a 
mile in rear seeking for them. But I believe it W’ould not 
have availed much had they been there in time, for the 
right column never reached the point to which it . was di- 
rected ; but from the dreadful fire of every kind poured 
into it, some of the battalions began to weaver, to halt and 
fire, and at last one of them completely broke, and became 
disorganized. Sir Edward seeing this rushed forward with 
his hat in his hand, and endeavouring to animate them by 
his presence, he cheered them on to advance again ; but at 
this moment he fell, after receivijig two wounds, the last 
of which was mortal. General Gibbs also fell nearly at the 
same time mortally wounded, and w'as borne off the hedd. 
Thus was the right and principal column depnved of both 
its leaders ; and although one regiment gave ground, and 
could not be brought again to the attack, the other continued 
to keep in a body, althotigli any attempt now must he hope- 
less, and they were losing such numbers of men that they 
must shortly be annihilated. They accordingly retired with- 
out ejecting any thing. 

The lefit column succeeded somewhat better; but, as 
things turned out, it was only to enhance their own loss. 
They forced their way into the drcular work before men- 
tioned, in which they made all the men who defended it 
prisoners. But the canal still lay betw^een them and the 

5 
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main work, which was passed only by a plank ; and being 
so few in numbers, it would have been madness in them to 
attempt to go beyond where they had at present stationed 
themselves. Indee^they w^ere in a most critical situation ; 
for, being within a few yards of the enemy's main body, 
they could not move without being shot through the head 
by their rillemen ; and it was not till they had threatened 
to shoot the prisoners they had taken, that they induced 
the Americans to desist from attacking them ; for by this 
time General Keane also had fallen severely w'ounded, and 
the 93d had lieen nearly cut to pieces ; and General Lam- 
bert, w'ith the reserve, had been obliged to advance and 
cover the retreat of the other columns. Colonel Dale, 
who commanded the 93d, fell early in the action, and the 
Command devolved on Colonel Creagh ; this officer, being 
unwilling to retire his regiment without effecting the object 
aimed at, although thc-men were literall}’ mown down by 
the murderous fire of the enemy, and the other column had 
given w'ay, still endeavoured to advance, but was at length 
reluctantly compelled to retrograde, taki ig care to keep liis 
men together. This showed a fine and noble feeling in 
him, and is equally honourable to his gallant regiment ; but 
unfortunately it tended only to sw ell the list of killed and 
wounded on this lamentable occasion. 

My peopld were thus left to shift for themselves, and to 
get away in the best manner they could. But being ex- 
tended, and being so good ah object for the artillery to 
fire at as the columns, they escaped with much less loss 
than could Wfell be supposed. Some few*^ of them reached 
the ditch when they saw the columns advancing, and which 
they say could have beelf passed with ease ; but the columns 
never advanced so far, which had they done, and that rapid- 
ly, their loss would not have been half so great ; for the 
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enemy’s troops in front of the right cdumn were evidently 
intimidated, and ceased firing for some seconds as the oo« 
lumn approached ; and there is little doubt, had they pushed 
on to the ditch with celerity, the A||ericans would have 
abandoned their line ; at least, such is my humble opinioiR 
But the poor fellows on the left, who had gained the only 
work which fell int6 our hands on this bank of the river, 
were still detained there, unable either to advance or re- 
treat ; and not one durst show his head above the parapet, 
or he was instantly shot dead. 

Such was their confined and critical situation at this 
period, that an officer of the 7th, whose name 1 forget, 
being himself rather tall, and wearing at this time the high 
narrow-topped cap, could not squeeze in sufficiently close 
to cover himself rompletely by the parapet, the top of the 
high cap he wore sticking above the top of the work. This 
part of the cap, which was risible to the Americans within 
the line, had no less than four or five rifle-shots put through 
it while he lay there, but without touching his head. All 
this information respecting these three companies I had 
from Lieutenant ^Steele of the 4dd, one of the officers who 
was in the work, ^ 

They were obliged at last to adopt a very singular but 
politic eEpodient, which was, to make one of the American 
prisoners embrace a man of the 4dd, and thRB to stand up 
together^o see what wa^|^oing forward; ffir hitherto they 
were totally ignorant, ^Trom the causes above ilrigned* The 
enemy durst not fire in such a case, for fear of killing their 
own man. The news they now learned was most disheart- 
ening indeed, which was, that the whole if tbe^ritish had 
retired, and that the Americans w&pe coming out of their 
lines, and were moving in the direction of that work. No- 
thing now remained but to suirender, or to make an attempt 
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to retreat, at the risk of being every man knocked down. 
The latter, however, they preferred ; on which Colonel 
Rennie, of the 2l8t, who commanded these three com- 
panies, was the first to make the experiment, and in doing 
which, the moment after he left the fort, he fell to rise no 
more. They thought it better for theig all to go at once, 
and instantly the whole party made a rush out of the work. 
The greater part of them providentially succeeded in effect- 
ing their escape, although many a brave fellow fell in the* 
attempt. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Bravery and Success of Colonel Thornton — Negotiation for leave to 
transport the 'Wounded across the River — Insult offered to the Bri- 
tish — They retreat — Our Army embark, and determine to make an 
Attack upon Mobile — Proceed in the direction of Mobile Bay — A 
Brigade detached to reduce Fort Boyer — Tlie Fort surrenders, the 
Garrison becoming Prisoners of War— .Intelligence of a Treaty of 
Peac«' being coiududcd at Ghent— Cessation of Hostilities. 


It now remains to detail the operations of Colonel 
Thornton s party. It will be seen, that, although his 
people were all ready at the appointed hour, they could not 
get a sufficient number of boats to transport them to the 
opposite shore. In feet, they did not get on board till it 
was near ddj^light, and then only about one-half of the 
appointed number. But, although at the risk of sacrificing 
himself and the few men he took with him, he hesitated 
not to make the attempt of fulfilling his orders. The signal 
for the general attack, however, was mad#before he could 
reach the opposite bank, and he had then to land, and after 
making his disposition with the few troops he ha4, to ad- 
vance and attack a corps of 2000 fhen, mostly covered by 
works, some of which were Extremely strong. He dashed 
on, however, the advance of the enemy giving way before 
him, till coming to their principal battery, he was obliged 
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to detach a part of his force through the wood on his 
left to turn their Hank, while he with the remainder at- 
tacked in front. This was conducted in such a soldierlike 
manner, that, after a short conflict, the enemy gare way on 
all sides, and retiring with precipitation, abandoned to the 
victors batteries and works containing .^sixteen guns of 
various calibre. 

But, alas ! all this success came too late ; for the prin- 
cipal attack had by this time ended in a total failure, attend- 
ed with the loss of three out of four generals, and with 
neaidy 2000 oflicers and men killed, wounded, and made 
prisoners. Had Providence prospered the work of the 
canal, and the troops could have been got across at the 
appointed hour, and in suflicient numbers, there is every 
reason to believe that the effect produced on the main 
body by such a powerful diversion, w ould have tended to 
the complete overthrow^ of the whole force before us ; for 
so insecure did General Jackson fee’ himself to be after our 
esta})lishment on the other bank of the rivor, and so alarmed 
at its consequences, that, in the evening of the fatal day? 
he would not consent to a cessation of hostilities, to enable 
us to bring off our numerous w^ounded, till General Lam- 
bert (who had now succeeded to the command) agreed as a 
preliminary to withdraw the force under Colonel Thornton 
from that bank ; and this, although w'ith great reluctance, 
the General was compelled from motives of humanity and 
other causes to Ibnsent to. 

Before, however, a flnal answer was returned to General 
Jackson, I belie ve~ it was suggested to our General, that, 
with the possession of" the other bank of the river, and 
with the 7th and 43d nearly yet entire, and with the re- 
mainders of the other regiments, our chances of success 
had not yet entirely departed, particularly as Jackson evinced 
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such eagerness for our withdrawing from that hank. Gene- 
ral Lambert in consequence used means to ascertain the 
feelings of the troops on this proposition, but without their 
knowledge of his having done so ; but I regret to state, 
they seemed utterly hopeless of ever being able to over- 
come such formidable difficulties as ha(i'^ presented them- 
selves, particularly now that their means of overcoming 
them had been so lamentably diminished. The idea was 
consequently abandoned. 

In this negotiation between the Generals, which con- 
tinued for some hours, Lieutenant-colonel Smith, our assist- 
ant adjutant-general, had repeatedly to pass from army to 
army with flags of truce, before the matter could be finally 
arranged. This officer was most indefatigable in his exer- 
tions on this unfortunate expedition, and to him the army 
is greatly indebted for his zeal, ability, and gallantry, on 
this and every other occasion where they could be of ser- 
vice to his country, and by those in authority no doubt 
they are duly appreciated. 

Thus terminated the fatal attack on the lines of New 
Orleans — a termination probably as disastrous in its con- 
sequences as any of modern date — not even excepting that 
of Buenos Ayres ; for that, discreditable as it was to our 
arms, did not cost the lives of such a number of fine sol- 
diers ; and 1 fear we have not yet experienced the full con- 
sequences of this failure, for it is certain that the Ameri- 
cans'^ are greatly elevated by it in their "own estimation, and 
it is not improbable they may be thence induced to main- 
tain a higher tone in all their future negotiations with this 
country. 

One instance may be to the point, as showing the feeling 
of individuals of that country on this subject. A fellow in 
the shape of an officer asked Colonel Smith, (I think it 
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’ was^) << Well, what do you think of we Yankees ? Don't 
you think we could lick any of the troops of the continent 
easily I ddh’t know that,** says our officer. — « "Whj, 

I’ll prove to you,” says Jonathan, “ that we have shown 
ourselves the best troops in the world. Didn’t the French 
beat the troops bf every other continental nation ? Didn’t 
you beat the French in the Peninsula ? and haven’t we 
beat you just now?” This of course was conclusive, mid 
no farther argument on that subject could be advanced. 

The remainder of the troops retired in the evening to 
their sorrowful bivouack, w’orn out and sadly dispirited. 
All that night was of course devoted to bringing off the 
unfortunate wounded ; but several of those who fell fiir in 
advance had been taken into the American lines, and, I have 
every reason to believe, were treated with the greatest hu- 
manity. Every effort was used, during the continuance of 
the truce, to bring away the great numbers w^ho lay wound- 
ed in the different parts of the field ; and on this as on all 
other occasions, the sailors with their officers, evinced the 
utmost solicitude to render assistance tO the army ; a great 
number of them were employed all night on this distress- 
ing duty. During the whole of that afternoon, both while 
the negotiations were pending, and at other times, the 
American officers w^ere unceasing in their endeavours to in- 
duce our soldiers to desert and join their army. Too many, 
1 regret to say, listened to their offers, and accepted them. 
To some they promised promotion, to others money or 
grants of land ; in short, they were more like recruiting 
seigeants, 1 understand, than the officers of a hostile array. 
My battalion did not quit the field till after dark, and it is 
from some of them 1 have this information. A group of 
two sergeants and a private of *ours were accosted by an 
American officer of artillery with a request that they would 
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enter the service of the United States ; that the sergeants 
should be promoted if they wished to serve, or that they 
should have grants of land if they preferred a civil life ; but 
that, if they chose to enter the army, he would ensure 
them the rank of officers. Our people listened to this ha- 
rangue for some time, and then began, I regret to say, to 
give him some bad language ; telling him, at the same time, 
that they would rather be privates in the British army, than 
officers among such a set of raggamuffins as the Americans, 
and told him to sheer off or they would fire upon him. 
This so exasperated the cowan! ly villain, that he went off 
instantly into the line, they wa' filing him all the while, 
and pointing the gun, of which, it seems, he had charge, it 
was fired, and knocked down the private, who was only 
'wounded, however, by the shot. Innumerable attempts of 
this nature were made both now and all the time w^c re- 
mained before their lines subsequently, but which attempts, 
I am proud to say, as far as I have !)eeu able to learn, fail- 
ed in every instance in the men of my battalion. 

Much about the same time, an American soldier came 
within about 150 yards of our line, and began to plunder 
such of the killed or wounded men as he thought possessed 
of any thing valuable. He at length commenced upon a 
poor wounded man belonging to my battalion, which being 
perceived by a Corporal Scott of ours, he asked permission 
from his captain to take a shot at him. This being grant- 
ed, (although a sort of truce had lieen established while the 
negotiations were going on,) he took up his rifle, and ta- 
king a steady aim, he fired, and tumbled the plundering vil- 
lain right over the body of the poor wounded man. 

The loss of our five companies in this attack amounted to 
seven officers and about— ^ men killed and wounded. Some 
of the other regiments, the 93d in particular, had suffered 
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dreadfully, having lost more than half their numbers. The 
sad ceremony of burying such of the officers whose bodies 
had been recovered, together with attention to the wounded, 
occupied several days from this period, and sending the 
wounded, who were able tp bear removal, to the shipping, 
kept great numbers of the remaining men continually em- 
ployed ; and the attention of all w^as now turned towards 
drawing off from this scene of our late disastrous attempt. 

The General entered into a negotiation with Jackson 
about being permitted to send a portion of our wounded 
down the river in boats ; for which permission some equi- 
valent, which I forget, was to be granted on our part, and 
which, after considerable discussion, was eventually agreed 
to. The sick, the wounded, the stores of every description, 
were now despatched as fast as circumstances w’ould allow ; 
but the effecting of this occupied not less than nine days, 
during the whole of w’hich time the enemy ivas incessant in 
his attempts to harass and annoy us. All their heavy ord- 
nance was brought to bear on our bivouack ; the sugar- 
house our people occupied, and even t\e head-qiuirters, did 
not escape ; night and day they kept up a fire of shot and 
shells upon these points ; but the distance being consider- 
able, no very great mischief resulted from it, further than 
the continual state, of uneasiness and alarm in which it kept 
the troops. On one occasion, however, a shell was thrown 
into the lines of the 43d, who had since the attack occupied 
a part of the general bivouack,’ and which, falling into a hut 
occupied by Lieutenant Darcy of that regiment, while he 
lay asleep, earned off both his legs as it fell. Poor fellow ! 
he would thus be awakened in a rough manner indeed. 
I have since seen him in Dublin, the government having 
kindly compensated him by giving him a company, and I 
believe two pensions. 
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Several shells wei^p thrown into the head^^Uarters pre- 
mises, but providentially without injuring any one. One 
fell in the yard while r pftrty of troops was halted there 
for a short while, and whkh ialli^ cm one of the men’s 
knapsacks, which he had put olS^^^rried it, with itself, 
not less than six feet deep il^ the earth. It did not 
explode. Some fell on the roof, which^penetrated through 
all the stories to the very ground. Every night also the 
picquets were kept in a state of agitation and alarm by the 
continual attacks of small parties of our skulking enemy, 
and my battalion, os did the others also, lost considerable 
nunibers by this petty warfare. In short, the men’s lives 
began almost to be a burden to them. 

There was another source of annoyance adopted on the 
part of the Americans on this occasion, but which, affect- 
ing only the mental, and not the bodily powers of our 
soldiers, was not so much heeded. Every day almost 
they assenibled in large bodies on the parapet of their line, 
with flags of various descriptions, some with << sailors’' 
rights” and numerous other devices^e. painted on them, 
using the most insulting gesticulations towards those who 
were near enough to see them, a band playing Yankee 
Doodle, and other national airs, all . the whiles and .some- 
times ironically favouring us with Rule Con- 

siderable numbers of our men deserted about this time. 
Every encumbrance being removed, however, by the' 17th, 
orders were issued for th^ march of the army on the 
following evening soon after dark, leaving the jncquets as a 
rearguard, which were not to march till a short while be- 
fore daylight. In retiring, some of the wounded, who were 
unable to bear remval, were necessarily left in the houses 
where they bad been collected ; but there were not many 
so left, and no doubt the enemy acted humanely by them. 
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'lAim mm of my battalion leftt <>ut of which 

t|mi ua after the conclusion of peace ; the other 

I b^re, rery billy Wounded, and died in con- 
.se^imce* It wae ^j| |D necewuy to abandon such of the 
guns as iemaioed«IU|||^yanced batteries, because, both 
ftom their weight and i^ir being so near the enemy, they 
oovdd not be broiifht off without exposing our intentions of 
retreating. Neither were these numerous, and most of 
them only iron ship-guns, which are of no great value. 

The movement commenced according to the preconcert^- 
> ed pkn, an^heing conducted with secrecy and regularity, 
erer^ soldier was brought off, over a country almost impasa- 
able, and where, if followed and harassed by an enterprising 
" ehmny, great numbers must have either fallen into their 
hands or perished in the swamp* But I believe, had the 
American^even been aware o§fWA intention, t&ey would 
have hcfi&ti^d before they came into collisioif with our 
h%hly exasperated army, and w'ould scarcely have dared to 
attack us in the oj^u field : they had h^ enough of that 
wm*k on the ^3d,'^|^fe them a specimen of what British 
soldiers could do when met fairiy, front to front. 

The marsh, it may be necessary to mention, extended 
4irotii«the Ibww skirbmf the wood to the fishermelFs huts at 
the md^hrdfS^e creek. This creek we had sailed d]p on 
our advance, bul this coitld Rot possibly be the case at pre- 
sent, "^'both OR account of our numbers being much too great 
fyt the nuif&er of boats, and of the danger to whidbi it ^ 
wuidd 'lmrb>3l^^Rsed troops had they been attacked from 
tbe ehi»^ bnt principally on the former account ; a sort of 
road had therefi>re been constru^ed by our artificers, 1^ cnt- 
tingr.^wn boughs the wood, and laying them across 
soldi places as required something on the surface on^Jiieh 
tatrmd. This road ext^ded, as nigh at I can ju%e^ s^t 
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eight or ten iniks, and in passing which numci^cms dips 
were made into the sloughs on each side ; hut there being 
plenty of assistance genorall^ at hand, they helped each 
other oat : some men, I undiArstand, were lost, howerer, m 
this night-march through the swai^p. 

Haying arrived at the huts before^-mentioned^* the whole 
army set about forming such places of shelter as the desert 
swamp afforded. There were certainly reeds in abaadanoe, 
but we wanted some sort of timbers for the support of the 
outward covering. We, however, did the best we could ; and 
now every exertion was made by the navy to bring the 
army off hrom this most uncomfortable place of abode, and 
regiment after regiment were dee^tched as & 8 t as the boats 
and other small craft could go and return, the distance froln 
hence to the shipping being about seventy miles. While 
we remained here, we were fond of shooting found 
plenty of wild-ducks on which to exercise our sp<wting 
abilities; but, alasl we wanted shot, and were therefore 
seldom able to bi^ng home a couple for dinner. 

A considerable number of slaves, belonging to the estates 
where we had lately been stationed, followed us down thus 
far, some of whom would not return, but were afterwards 
sent on board of ship. These, male alRl female, often amu- 
sed 116 with their native dances, the men generally having a 
number of rings or bells about them,^hich sounded as they 
kept time to the tune. Some of their dances were, how- 
ever, &r from decent, partictilarly on the part of the fe- 
males, which, it may be supposed, highly d^ghted eome of 
our young and thoughtless countiymeii# Some were indu- 
ced to return to their masters : for those who came on 
board of ship, 1 believe it was not till very lately that the 
two ^^vemments came to terms as to tto remuneration 
whidh their owneti claimed for them. 
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"'At th&'tnM cidiiefor lAj battalion to go on boatd^ 

irhleli wo on thO 25t^ of Jamtaiy, when onr whole 'fire 
eom^aiiios were pat on board the Dover, the ship that had 
broaght out two coinpanios of "^e battalion, and which were 
then not much fewer nirnumber than the five at present 
^!ere>$ in faot^ we had lost more than half. The whole army 

didTidt get ^barked till , when the 7th Fnsileers came 

on board. This regiment had been necessarily left alone at 
the fishermen’s huts till the boats could return, as before 
stated, to bring them off, and yet eren this single battalion 
the enemy, with upwards of 10,000 men, dared not come 
down and attack, although there were no works to protect 
it in this exposed situatidh. Nothing could possibly de*- 
ittonstfate more fully and clearly, that, notwithstanding the 
repulse they had unfortunately given our troops, they 
dreaded riiem in the open countup ; or else it must be attri- 
buted to the prudent sagacity of their leader, who, having 
gained a victory which he had- previously scarce dared to 
hope for, now wisely resolved not to risk the tamishii^ 
of his dear-bought libriris. It is not an easy matter to re- 
condle this cautious and timid conduct with iheii* furious 
onset'on the night of the 23d, and with their boasting 
spea^ies after our fafiure on the 6th instant. 

^ow, while we rmnain at rest for a short while on board 
of Aip, let us take a Ihtrospective glance at the late events. 
IV'is certain we were smg^ulazfy unfortunate. Providence, 
wbidi had smilediipon us in ISliMate opeiwtions against the 
iinoit formidable army in tile world, the Erencfa, here 
taimi^t us most painfully, that the victory is not tdways to 
be gabsed strength or cout%e. Indeed it inm but a just 
pnnishsnei^ for the' contempt we entertaitied £^%ur oppoN 
nefitSf^d whidi' unfortunate feeling, I believe was Umoet 
universal. 1 own I entertainsd^ it in a high degree j for 1 
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judged it next ta a.cnorel imposeibilil^ tbat BA tsmyiOfnaM- 
disciplined and unmanageable peasantsi however numerous, 
could for a moment withstand the attack of those troops 
who httd overthrown the Notorious legions of Bomqiarte. 
But eyerj soldier w^as^a patriot, and they ibught f<Mr their 
country, and fora country of all others most euitahUi for 
the operations of such troops foil of fastnesses, composed 
of creeksr and necks, and woods, &c, c£ all which thejrdll 
not fail to take the utmost advantage. For this wcsrk of 
theirs, constructed on a spot of ground said to have been 
pointed out by General Moreau, completely shut us out foom 
all approach towards the town, and compensated for every 
disadvantage under which they,%8 irregulars, laboured ; for 
it was not only a formidable barrier to our army, but it gave 
them, by the protection it afforded their persons, all the 
steadiness of troops inured to combat, and permitted diem 
the full exercise of that supmor skill as marksmen for 
which they are &med, and which exposure in the open 
field wuuld have deprived them of ; for here they were 
covered up to the chin, and suffered comparatively nothing 
from aU our fire. 

. But I fear we have something for which to Uame ouiv 
selves on this occasion. It is certain, 1 believe, that ^they 
had been timely apprised of the destination of our expedi- 
tion, however secret we pretended to^keep it oursehres, and 
if rumour may in soch a Of^he pmnitted to go for any 
thing, it is said that fofoimiiiiibivas oonveyed.from Amaica 
to New Orleans direct by a french slrip^ which left theftfo- 
mer for the letter piece some time before «c^r arrival.' flow 
dm i^ssesefonf i^^ 

justly certain, howov^, that the Ameriea^rmsttt 

1^^ hfd dmgly.nottise, .or Genend^ 3adcson could not have 
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had: the men .fimi Ktotecky and Tennessee to oppose us 
the first we laadedv 

' ; hazarded an opinkm^ that had we pushed forward 

thei24th Deceinher^ we should in all probabifity have 
sueoessAil. 1 win say nothing as to the pohll^of de- 
lyuication bdng well or ill chosen, although many have said 
we should have been more likely to succeed had we attacked 
Port — , which, after carrying, would have allowed 

us 'to kind behind the town, instead of three leagues below 
it; l%ese things 1 am totally incapable of judging of, from 
my ignorance of the country. I also before expressed my 
opinion, that had we attacked on New Year’s Day, when 
our artillery produced such an effect on the appalled Ame- 
ricans, we should have had a better chance of carrying tbeir 
works. 

Another thing in which I venture to differ from the pkr. 
adopted by our lamented commander, is, that 1 would have 
employed the 7th and 4dd to post of honour, instead of 
keeping them in reserve. They, it was well known, had 
each established a reputation for being the finest regiments 
in the service, and every reliance might have been placed 
in their executing whatever task was assigned them, if axe- 
eultabki by human powers. Far different was it with those 
who unfortunately led the attack, for except one of the re- 
gim^stEof the attacking ocdumn, they bad not any of them 
been conspicuous as fighting regiments. 

Jt wns^ I believe, a well Ipfown m^m of Bonaparte’s, 
. alwaye t6 put his best troops in fh>nt ; if they were success- 
nU ^their example served to stimulate the others to copy 
their example; if unsuccessful, their discipline and valour 
never permitted them to become so totally disorganized as 
to render the reverse wetrievable. The ons^ also of these 
better troops, must produce a for different pffect on the 
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enemy than the heBi^ting and dispirited aUack. ,Qf inferior 
ones. Had our troops on this occasion rushed forward to 
the ditchjn double quick time, or at least at a quick march, 
1 yentt^ to affirm the work would have been carried with 
the fo^h part of the loss of what they suffered* l^eason 
itself must point out to any man, whether acquainted with 
military matters of not, that to move slowly under a gall- 
ing £re is more trying and destructive to the troops so mo- 
ving, than to rush at once to the point aimed at ; but much 
more, to halt at the very point where every dre-arm can be 
brought to bear upon them with the deadliest effect, is of 
all other modes of proceeding the least likely to succeed. 
They were thus exposed for hours to as destructive a fire 
as ever was poured upon the heads of au attacking army, 
while, had they pushed on at the rate 1 mention, a few mi- 
nutes would have sufficed to put them from under the fire 
of the artillery at least, for when dose to the ditch, it codd 
not be brought to bear upon them. Mark the mode in which 
the three companies on the left effected the task assigned to 
them* Before the enemy were aware almost that they wsve 
to be attacked, these troops were in possession of the work 
they were destined to storm ; so quickly indeed that thede^r 
fenders of that work had not time to effect their retreat, and 
were,\as before noticed, made prisoners by the attacking 
party* This not only secured their safety while left there 
by themselves, but enabled in some degree^ to effect 
their retreat mtb less km they would ol^erwfee hoto 
been exposed to, , ♦ „ - ^ * . ♦ 

1 have dwelt pmhaps jboo long on this, but of al| othgi: 

1 deoui tbiq to bore hesai tlm 

lam^foblo, however, to he <iU%:ed: to. con- 
fe^ tbit 91 qpwduet on the |prt of, mm partiea,.;bim of 
one inffividodi^fo pim^OQ^ 9o smdl dc^e 
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to on this mdancbol 7 occasion. For the rest, 

ncM^hg exceed the determined courage and patient 
that the army in general evinced, and 
cert^hty iiidth^^ could exceed the gallantry of our leaders. 

how' determined to make an attempt upon Mobile, 
i town lying about thii^y or forty leagues to the e^^tward 
of New Orleans. Accordingly, the fleet got under weigh and 
proceeded in the direction of the entrance into Mobile Bay, 
which is protected on the west side by shoals and Isle Dau- 
phihe, and on the east by a fort, built on a point of land 
called Mobile Point, and mounting about twenty pieces of 
heavy ordnance. Its name is Fort Boyer, I believe. Be- 
fore our arrival in this country, an attempt hod been made on 
this fort by one of our frigates, but which entirely fldled. 
owing to her taking the ground on the shoals before mer. 
tinned. As she- could not be got off, and as she lay under 
the Are of the fort, her crew were compelled to abandon her, 
but, I believe, not till they had drst set her on fire ; her wreck 
lay here whenwecame. Until this for' was taken, no vessel of 
any size could enter the bay, consequently it became neces- 
sary to attack it in form. The brigade formerly General 
Gibbs’s, consisting of the 4th, 2l8t, and 44th, was therefore 
landed a little behind the point, and proceeded without de- 
lay tn invest it ; the remainder of the troops were landed on 
Isle Dauphine. 

We were put on shore on the 8th February, and instantly 
commenced hatting ourselves by brigades. Smne of the offi- 
cers had tents issued out to them; the acting Quartermaster 
iShd mj^elf had one between us. This island is almost covered 
With pine-wood, but in other respects it is nearly a desert, 
aiid without auy inhabitants resident On it, save one fiunily, 
a Mr Booni^y fermeily from Belfast I undmotazid, but now 
a luituraliaed American. He was married to a naitive^of 
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Louisiana, a lady of French extraction. He had been a mid*- 
shipman in the American navy, but had been dismissed for 
some miscondoct, it was said, and banishedsto this island. 
He appeared to us to be no great things. 

I omitted to mention that the 40th regiment had arriyed 
from ]l^gland before we left the banks of the Mississippi, but 
it being after the failure they were of no use, and were con- 
sequently not permitted to land. They were ^terwards 
placed in our brigade, which now biyouocke^ near to the 
point of the island facing the bay. ^Hien we arrired, the 
island contained a considerable number of cattle, with pigs, 
&c. belonging to Rooney, but which had been permitted, as 
is customary in this country, to run wild in the woods, there 
l>eing no danger of their leaying the island. These, how- 
ever, soon fell a prey to such hungry fellows as we were, 
who had been for some time past on rather ^ort commons. 
But they did not answer our expectations, being in taste, 
what may appear singular, quite fishy. This was attributed 
to their feeding so much on marine vegetables, there being 
little other pasture for them on the island. 

* A hoax was played off upon great numbers of our youfig 
hands respecting this fishiness. There was on one point 
of the island a considerable oyster-bed, and it was generally 
pretty near this that the cattle were found and shot,' that 
being the most distant from our bivouack. It was therefore 
said the flesh of the cattle became of that peculiar flavour ^ 
from feeding upon oysters. Some, without reflecting, cre- 
dited this strange stoiy, as the aisertor genoi^y said he h^ 
sem the cattle opening the oy^ers with their tongues, this ’ 
oysfer-bed, however, was a Sonite of great Itixuiy to utf,tbr. ' 
it hot^only affoided fisihe fii^s of rehdorfhg the salt juhk 
nwre' palataMS by Kavfrig aiif ftiaka it' 
gd down, but It eteh effort^ ifihsl'^liiflesoiifdahd d^lJ- 
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cidiiA mSid hj eating tkem raw.*' We also 

made the tM of our time when not employed on miH’- 
tiaEjr'iiSidr6,^$er-a^ to catch as many fish as we 

could Vend for this purpose, my mess purchased from one of 
the poor' 3pa0xsh fishermen before mei^ioned (and who, for 
thd information and kindness they had shown us, were ob- 
liged to quit their habitations and follow us), an excellent 
casting-net, with which the acting Quartermaster and mj* 
self -occupied ourselves firom day to day, generally bringing 
home a sufficient quantity of fish to serve our mess. I never 
laboured more assiduously in any occupation than 1 ^id in 
this, not only from a relish for such amusement, but be- 
cause we redly wanted something to eke out our scanty 
meals. We at length got a siene-net from one of the men- 
of-war, with which we were not only able to supply our- 
selves most abunjiimtly, but always had a large quantity to 
give away to the seddiers. Wild-fowl also were very plenti- 
ful when we first entered the island ; but from the number 
killed, and the constant shooting at them, they'koon became 
scarce and difficult to get at. 

Here also there were abundance of alligators, and on our 
fishing and shooting excursions we frequently started them 
from their lurking-places, which were generally among the 
ree^ by the side pf an inland lake, or rather creek of the 
sea* ' On these occasions we seldom saw them, for they al- 
ways endeavoured to avoid us ; but wherever they ran along 
the bottom of the water, they stirred up the mud so greatly 
all the track they took, that we had no difficulty in tracing 
them.'^ 1 never remembar to have seen a live one on these 
bcctoioiis, but a dead one once afforded us considanble 
amusement. One evaiing, on onr return home from our 
constant occupation, there being three or four of us of the 
party, I watin fimnt^andtheac^mgQuaiterinasteraiidthe 
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others HI the reacr of me. On a snddeil I WsrAhotned by the 
cry of ^ Oh stop, here’s an alligator and befbie I oonUidOfe 
nmnd, a shot was fired apparently into 
side their feet. I went back to see what ^as ttevmatt^^ 
and found indeed, as he had said, an alligator, hh^ trhiih 
1 suppose had been dead for sereral months at least; it was 
buried in the sand, and only a part of its bodyappeared ; biit 
whether he imagined it might have placed itself in that sittia*- 
tion intentionally, with the view of enticing its prey within 
its reach, or what other thought he had, I cannot tell^‘ but,' 
to make assurance doubly sure, he fired his rifle right into 
the t^y of the half-rotten alligator. He was long and often 
severely roasted about this afterwards. A young one was 
caught alive, however, by some of the idth dragoons, and 
brought home to England, and afterwards, 1 understand, 
presented to the British Museum. All this while the siege 
of the fort was going £9rwaFd, but as we had nothing to 
do with it, we had plenty time, not only to hunt for 
extra prog, but to amuse ourselves in any other manner we 
pleased. 

The army, idiout this time, was inspected by our Chief, 
General Lambert, by battalions. My kind late commanding- 
officer, Captain Travers, who was severely wounded at the 
attack on the 8th, had rgoined by this time, iilthough still 
veiy lame. During the inspection, the General to hhn, 
** Travers, I am sorry to heiw that your sergeant-major tan 
away on the night of the 2dd, during the id^k .” — ** ThfA> 
is impossible. General,” said Traters, ** for he fought aef 
bravely aa any man could ^possibly do, and wee carried 
the field near the end of the fight, eeff erely^ wounieid. 
Put I hwrO a guess what has given rise to this report; ' 'A 
sergeant qf omn leift his battaliOB, 1 believe, ei^r during 
or after the fight, and having taten up his tjuartars near one 
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of; the honises, the Mnounded were canied, the maig'eoii 
presjsfSL Jhim to remain with him as hospital-^seigeaat. 1 
madejtforueo him sent to bis battalion, but could not , 
get it done* This must hare been the cause of such a story 
baring got absroad/ — Ah,” says the General, 1 am sorry 
that tho poor seigeant-major should hate lam under a stig- 
ina, of which he wat altogether undeserring; and, now 
since we hare done him an inroluntary injustice, and he is 
a deserring man, we must try what amends we cw make 
him ^or it.” He accordingly recommended him for an en- 
signcy in one of the West India regiments ; and before that 
day twelremonth, he had risen to the rank of lieutenant. 
Nothing could be finer than the feeling of Sir John Lam- 
bert on this occasion ; indeed, he has always shown himself 
a most excellent upright man, and a gallant officer. 

About this time, a Russian ressel was detained going up 
to New Orleans with a cargo of wine from Bordeaux ; but 
althcmgh she would, 1 doubt bare been a legal capture, 
for, breaking the blockade, the master was permitted to dis- 
pose of his cargo to our army, and an excellent thing he 
made of it, for the wine, which he must hare purchased for 
about., one shilling or one and sixpence a bottlo, he charged 
us, in general about four shillings for; we were glad, how- 
eroE^ to get it at any price, and a inost seasonable supply 
it WBS, ind|jed. . On one of our shooting excursions, an of- 
ficer of oura fell in with a sow and two or three pigs, in 
tlm,:isrood ; he instantly fired at one of the pigs and killed 
it^ fanl.when going to pick it np, the sow set upon him 
with^su^ fhrjf that he was glad to abandon his prize, and 
ret|^t-with precipitation^ 

. When.^e anny landed near New Orleans, the 14th light 
dji^ijgocKiis hid tidm their saddles and other horse equipmeata 
with theUKf hqpos^qf beitig able to get mounted in Uio 
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% and which, 

boalit^^ off tigain. Thej werti therefeni pht bii'bokrd a 

^^fobsidMble^^ized bne, iiv*ith an officer dT the regirhetft and 'a 
gnaid to protect them. On their way dbrvm towards the ship- 
ping, night overlook them before they cOtild reach 
destinatioii, on which they piished towards the shore, v^e- 
ther of an island or the mainland, I cannot say, in hopes 
of being more secure for the night ; they cotisequ^ily put 
on^ a sentry, and all lay down in the boat to sleep. Soon 
afterwards, however, a boat came rowing rapidly alongside, 
and before the sentry could discover who or what they 
were, they boarded, and instantly made the party Oil prison- 
ers* The officer, I believe, when called on to deliver up his 
sword, was so annoyed at being trapped in such a manner, 
that he threw it into the lake, as far as he could ffihg it* 
The American officer who captured them was a lieutenant 
in their navy, and went by the name of Commodore Shiel 
(for every fellow is a commodore who commands even a 
fow boats)* He was so elated by his success on this occa- 
sion, and, I believe, by having taken another boat with 
stores, that he boasted to his prisoners, that he would take 
even Admiral Cochrane himself yet, before he left the 
country* 

While we remained on Isle Dauphine, a commissary^ 
with a seigeant and party of our men, were sent on shore, 
on the maialand,^ to shoot bullcwrics for the supply of the 
army. They had landed, and the CDthmissaryi with the^ser- 
geant and I think two men, went off into the neighbouf^ 
ing wood, leaving the two or three other men at the lifod- 
ing-pkoe to protect Uie boat* Here tE^gahl .Mr'^iel likde 
his . appearance, quite suddenly and une3i|>eetedly^ having' 
come rouiid a jutting peiut before the nieh wOre of 

bis presence } he m8tait€iyi<of coume, htiadeth^ 
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tiding thei^f arms feun thami be put them oB.hmfd 
their'^own boa^ then^, sending apart of bis crewj^Q iMMod 
to manege it^ despatched it for the American He 

now with a few more of bis people went in search of the 
ooimnissary and his party, whom be soon found ; and they 
seeing resistance would be Tain, when their own boat was 
departed, were compelled at once to surrender*; He instantly 
put them into his own boat ; and taking the commissary 
into, the after-sheets alongside of himself, the sei^g^ant and 
the other men were put forward to the bead of the boat. 
Whether any preconcerted scheme ^and signal had been 
agreed upon between the commissary and the sergeant, I do 
not know, but an opportunity soon after offering, the ccnn* 
missary gave the sergeant the wjnk, and instantly seizing 
Mr Shiel by the thighs, pitched him right overboard in an 
instimt ; the sergeant, at the same moment, srizing the 
stoutest of Shiers men, and serving him in a like manner. 
The others being attacked by the remaining two men, at 
once surrendered, and, I believe, suffered themselves to be 
bound; and our people, having now resumed their arms 
and bjBcome masters of the boat, admitted Mr Shiel, who, 1 
fancy, had clung to the boat to prevent his drowMng, to 
come once more on board. What became of the other man 
who thrown over,. I know not ; wheth^ he swam on 
shore,, or was drowned, or was afterwards taken into the 
b^,,I cannot tell ; but the result was, that the great, the 
bnfstu^ Commodore Shiel, was brought to the Island a 
prisoner, V where he limded like a drowned rat, and^ quite 
chcyp,^fn« 

,L7^acommis8ary,who was a fine^ stout, and gallant young 
/spoke highly 4n fmse of Tom Fukes, our seigeaat, 
% 1^, and; good management on the occaskm..^^ 

r all completed fiMr rbatterii^ 
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tlie Colonel 'Smith was sent in mthr.W'Eag^ to 

911^^ The connatindiiht Whr 'quite' nnd9*> 
Oided M|Pto act) anda&ked the Colonel whAt he^as 
hoROinv would advise him to do. Why,*' says tile GdIodoIi 

do you not see that our guns are now OTeriooking your 
whole work, and that we ccmld, in aveiy short time, knpdc 
it down about ^our ears ? I have no hesitation in telhiig 
you, that the rules of war will fully justify you in surren- 
dering to such a superior force, and when . the siege has 
advanced to such a point as it actually is.” His arguments, 
together with the truth of his statements, at length over-^ 
came the courage and determination of Jonathan, and he 
instantly agreed to surrender, the garrison, afterwards be- 
coming irisoners of wa|p|t»»|^arcbing out and la^i^ down 
their arms on the glacW' "'' 

Jhus, on the 12th February, this important fortification 
fell into our hands, together with 400 mra of the 2d regi- 
ment of the United States, and either one or two Americmi 
colours. This obstacle removed, every exertion was now 
made to advance up the lake to the attack of Mobile ; but 
on the 14th, a vessel arrived with the iinexpected, but 
cheering infonoation, that peace had been concluded at 
Ghent between the ^wo nations, and that it only required 
the latificatioD of Mr Maddison, the United States* presi^ 
dent. Of coursei, all further operaticm of a warlike nature 
were suspended for the pres^, till it was known whether 
the treaty would be ratified or not* This ship also biought 
out the notification of our two Generals, lA^mbert cund. 
Keanb, being appointed Knights of the Bath. Some of our 
Colonela also were included in the list, viz. BMkeny of «the 
the 7th, and Oidcspn of t;be rpyal.artittery^ 

^ And now nothing was ^thought of but. amusement^ and 
making, ouzselves^as ooatf^tabfo.m possible/ v]|^ we began 
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to got yiety peoviskmRA ' Our people were tlimifoce^ 

obliged to send to the Harauiab, where they preooredlhe 
Btro&gest sort of beef lever 8BW* It wee not salted ; Imt eftet 
the cattle had been kiUed^ aU the thin belly part bad been 
Oiit ro^nd the whole bullock, in narrow stripes, of about 
twOfinches in width ; this being laid, or hnng up in the 
sun, which is eztreinely powerful in that ^onntry, it was 
dried without having the leasITofFensive taste or smeH, far- 
ther than a little rancidity, which was not by any means 
unpleasant ; but when brought from on board, it had much 
mcm the appearance of coils of ropes (for it was coiled up 
in a similar manner) than proyision for the use man. An 
aido-de-c»np of General Lambert’s, then Lieutenant, but 
now Ma^ D’Este, son of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex by Lady Augusta Murray, used frequently to 
joiii the shooting party of onr acting quartermaster and 
myself ^ and, on one occasion^ having obtained a canoe, a 
trip to the mainland was proje^^ted, for the purpose of 
shooting; accordingly we took two or three men with' us, 
and started irom the northernmost point of the .island, that 
being the nearest to the main, which we saw before us, and 
not more than five or six miles distant. "^It was consideTed 
the best mode of procee&ig for us all to get into the boat, 
except one man, who was a fomous wader^ (having often ac- 
companied uem our e^i^ditioDs around the iriand,) and who 
was. to> wade as for out into the sea as he could, dragging 
the .canoe after him. This he Could do very easily, for she 
was ^uite light, and the water was exceeding shallow for a 
great distance into Hie sea. He continued towing us in this 
mann^ for ahotit hdf a mile, when, being fairly up to his 
chin, he and we thought it was high time for him to come 
on hoard 'rbut^ m doing this, he gave her sucdi a cant 
turned bar v%ht over^ and pitched us all into life i^ter. T 
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laekit|jr.l^ my eye upoft the men when he qpmng to get 
Into ^noe, and suspecting that she could not bear so 
was ready ; and aopordingly, when 1 saw her 
^ jg;oing,^l^ped out^ without being plunged overhead, as all 
the others were. But all our rifles, &c. were pitched out, 
and of ccmrse sunk to the l>ottom, to which we were obliged 
to dive before We could get them up. This accident put a 
stop to our excursion, au^we waded out again, looking 
extremely foolish. Nevertheless we ought to have been 
truly thankful to Providence that it occurred before we got 
out of our depth ; fo^with such a frail bark, it is mbre 
than probable some accident would have happened before 
our return, hod not this prevented our further progress. 

fh%umerable were our adventures of this nature, for the 
water Was delightfully warm, and having no military occu- 
pation at the time, we could not find any better amusement. 
A party, indeed, suggested thi^ getting up of theatricals, 
which being approved on all bands, workmen were instantly 
set about erecting the theatre-royal, Isle Dauphine. This, 
of course^ Jj^h the getting off of parts, occupied the'^mana- 
gers and tlm^ther performers for some tim^ but at length 
all being ready, ntost excellent entertainments took place, 
following each other in quid^ succession. Af^Bome of these 
parties, American ofiBcers, who now often paid us visits, 
were highly entertained, and pajd^us high compliments, not 
only as to the q>lendour and ma^ilcence of our theatrical 
representations, but to oua- ingenuity as display edin hut- 
building, which, they said, even surpassed the architectural 
abilities of the Indians in that branch of the mt,— a high 
compliment indeed I , 
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CHAPTIR XX 

Ratlfica^tion of ihe Troaty of Peaoe — Exchange of Prisoners— Our Troofvs 
embark for England— When off the coast of Ireland, receive intellU 
gence of Bonapart^g escape from Elba^The Author and his Batta- 
lion reach the Downs, and proceed to Thomcliffe — Embark for 
France— Arrive at Paris, an^ occupy the Champs Elyddes— Review 
of the Russian Guards— Russian DisciplineA.Britlsh Troops^review- 
ed — Accident to Prince Blucher — Amusements in Paris— The Allied 
Forces, except the Army of Occupation, leave Paris — The Author’s 
Battalion embark for England — Reach Dover, and return to Thom- 
diffe— >He ohtdns lehve of abibnce, and visits his Family— His Batta- 
lion ordered to Ireland— Sets out to join it, accompanied by his Wile, 
who dies three days after they reach Dublin — His Battalion reduced 
—Joins the first ^ttalion at Gosport, which is ordered to^ J^tland 
Aririve at Leith, and march to Glasgow — The AutlfO|gT«tftms home 
in ill health — His Father dies— Joins his Battalion „|igifin— Winters 
at home— His BsHtallon ordered to Ireland— Jo^s,U at Belfast— They 
occupy different stations during the Whiteboy Insurrection— Six 
companies of ills Battalion ordered to Nova^'Scotia, fmt the Author 
roBialhs with the other ibur cempanlea— He is shortly ordered to 
proceed to^Nova Sootui«*Ht8 health declines— Returns home in con- 
ae 5 l[ttence, takes advantage oF|kird Phlmerston’s BilL and retires on 
♦ Alii pay. 

Ok the 5th March^ the ratification of the treaty of peace, 
by Mr Maddison, arrired ; and now all onr thoughts were 
tnriied towards onr dear natiye country. On t^e 15th also, 
all. our poor fellows, who had been pn^soners by the. 
Ainericans, us At this island^ an exchange in conse* 
qu^n^ . of pOAce having of coi^, taken place. " Miaiiy of 
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these we«e strange^looking figures when came among 
U 9 » post of them haring been stripped of great-part Of their 
uhifor^, their caps particularij, and wearing mocaarinsi a 
sort of Indian sandals^ instead of shoes or boots, and being 
so sunMirnt as to be scarcelj recognisable. ? 

Msyor Mitcbe]! told us that General Jackson had treated 
him exceeding harshly, becaii|e he did not choose to give 
the General such information respecting our numbers, drc* 
as he wished. He also said he met with great insolence on 
his way up to Natchez, where the prisoners were kept^ from 
the different parties of Kentucky men, and others, whom 
he met qn^^their way down to take a shoot,’* as they 
termed it, ** at his countrymen.” ' He met many thousanda 
in this manner, so that 10 or 12,000 is the very lowest 
number that Jackson could have had for the defence of his 
lines. 

I do not remember that, we ever had Divine service per* 
formed during the period of this expedition except once or 
twice, mid that about this time. Indeed the activity requi* 
red of the army at all times, during the continuance of 
hostilUies, rimo^ necessarily predudcd it. ^ At this time 1 
remember perfectly the preacher’s text was, My son, give 
me thy heart.” Alas I how few of the hearts of hia hearera 
were given at that time to Hip who only had a right to 
demand them I 1 confess with; jifaape and sorrow, that 
almost imy trifle, however .^wo^hy, possessed a greatest 
interest in my heart than lie who had fimned it^ and who 
alone is worthy of supreme regard.-— Hie good Lord paidon 
this nqglect, for Christ’# sake 1 

The regimouts now begun to go on beard thf different 
ships, as feat ae^^^jpripiigPae^ could be made to receive, 
them , when on bpoil, they sailed at once jvithmil 
waiting for the others, iheqi being new no dangmr of fidliiig 
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in with an enemy^ The wreather now began to grow ex>* 
ceedingly warm, which brought out alligators and snakes 
in abundance. The latter were extremely annoying, for they 
sometimes got into our very tents, and one on one occa- 
sion so fnghtened a captain of ours (who Was not afraid of 
man) as to make him sprawl up the tent-pole to get out of 
its reach, roaring out at the same time most lustily for help. 
It was killed and put into a bottle of spirits, and I belieye 
he brought it home. It was an exceeding small one, but 
with the most beautiful crimson, or rather pink-coloifred 
wavy streak running down its back imaginable. We were 
told it was one of the most venomous of all the^merican 
reptiles, save probably the rattlesnake. 

The thunder and lightning also became very fre€[uent, 
and the former, 1 think, the most awfully grand I ever 
heard. It appeared to roll along just on the very tops of 
the pine-trees, many of which indeed were scathed to the 
very roots by the latter, * 

On the dlst March our tum came vO go on board, and 
we were rejoiced to find that the Dover, our old friend, uras 
to be our principal ship, the remainder of the men beyond 
what she could hold being sent on board the Norfolk trans- 
port. While we were preparing for sea, 1 took a boat and 
a party with a siene, and went on shore on a sandy point 
of the island, where Idiad not been before, and in a short 
time caught a fine load of fish, mostly grey mullet, with 
wlsch we returned on board, greatly to the satisfiuition of 
all those who shared in them. Every thing being now 
ready, we weighed and bid adieu to America on the 4th 
April, shaping our course for the Havannah, where our 
captain intended to call for various purposes, but principally 
tO' iHSplenish his stock, which had blgun to get extoedingty 
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bn. pu^ passage thither we encount^d a ’h^vy gye, 
whidi detained ns longer thw we had calonlated !fer onr 
YOjagpe. We did not reach that place till the 10th. Here 
we. found ourselres once more in Bspana, every thing here 
being exactly like what you meet with in the lUother 
country, — the same stink of oil, garlic, and dried fish. 
Speaking of the latter, which' is called by them Bacalao, an 
officer of ours who kept a journal, when describing this 
place, says, The natives" catch a great quantity of fish on 
the^ coast, called Bacalao.'* Unfortunately it is not called 
Bacalao till after it is dried, but Piscado. This brough, ast 
it might be expected, lots of laughter upon his head. 

« Imed npt describe the Havannah, because any one who 
has a., Gazetteer, may there read an account of it; and 
which, though perhaps not altogether a correct one, will be 
sufficient to give hhn an idea of what it is ; suffice it to say, 
it is an exceeding strong place, and would not, I apprehend, 
l»e ao easily taken, if the inhabftants are true to their coun- 
tiy, as it was in the year 1762. The capture of it at the 
time above stated, made the place extremely interesting to 
me, for one of my earliest and best friends served as a lieu- 
tenant in the 56th grenadiers at the taking of it ; and often 
have 1 heard him expatiate, with great delight and iiniiUa- 
tion, on the scenes he witnessed and the dangers he encoun- 
tered, in this most arduo^^upS^laking. He is now, pobr 
man, no more, having Very lately, anc^J siuceiiBiy 

trust and hope lia is in pea^. The Moro and the IHihta, 
and all the ottijsr iq^mense fortifications, attracted tny par- 
ticular regard, dd gentlejm^'s account ; but' io ex- 

tremely jeal^j^Ware, the Spaniards, that they i^otdd not 
their Jafe ^thlbl hdpers and 
view We visited the theat^, which is * 

buildiftg, but heavy and badly lighted, but apparentljp^ell 
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supplied with performers. The piece on this occasion was 
Anthony and Cleopatra. There were also some equestrian 
performers here from the United States. They bad built a 
fine circus, at about half a mile's distance from the city, to 
which every one of course repaired. All the world was 
there ; even little Connolly, whom 1 had known at Cadiz as 
a major in the Spanish service, was here in the command 
of a regiment, and had attained the rank of fhll Colonel. 
He did not seem overanxious to recognise any of his fhrmer 
acquaintances, nor even to let it be known that he was so 
much of a Briton as to have acquaintance with any people 
of that country ; in short, he wished to be considered a com-* 
plete Spaniard. I doubt not he is now a rank apostolical. 
We paid a visit also to old Woodville, the famous cigarr 
maker. He \ias an expatriated Englishman, from Ports- 
mouth I believe, obliged to flee his country on account of 
some smuggling transaction, and," in doing this, he had 
changed his name. We found the old man ill in bed, but 
able to sit up and speak uith us. P^e wore an immense 
long white beard, reaching down nearly to the bed as he 
sat up.^ Yet this old man hod a young black wife, and a 
whole fry of young mulattoes running about the house like 
as many little pigs. He was very kind, but apparently not 
ovQT well to do. We bought each a considerable quantity of 
bis famed cigars, for which we paid him, I think, four dol- 
lars a thousand^more, I s^rehend, than he usually gets 
from the ^Spaniards for them. 

Having laid in such sea stock as we could conveniently 
procure, and having stored ourselves well with the delicious 
prsserves of this country, and withal bought a fine turtle, 
wsaighir^ about two c^., on the 24th we det sail for old 
and happy ]England, glad once more to set onr fiices home- 
H'ard. 
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We had a quickish tmk through the Gulf of Florida^ or^ 
as it is more properly called, the Bahama Chauuel, aud^ 
keeping to the northward of Bermuda^ shaped our course 
so that we passed a little to the south of the Great New** 
tbundland Bank. From hence the wind was roughish 
generally, but quite fair, so that we. frequently ran at t^o 
rate of 200 miles in the twenty-£:>ur hours, the transport 
being an excellent sailer. 

Nothing particular occurred till we were within a few 
days’ sail of Ireland when we fell in with an American who 
had Just left England. From ]^m we learned the totally 
unlooked-for information, that Bonaparte had made his 
escape from Elba, and bad returned to France, and that the 
whole ccmtin^t was once more involved in war. Nothing 
could exceed the change which this unexpected news j^ro* 
duced among our people. Some who were desponding at 
the gloomy prospect of Half-pay, revived in a moment, and 
again set honour, glory, and prqpotion, once more before 
the ^es of their imagination. Indeed, I think no one 
seemed sony at the change ; but some prolmbly would have 
preferred a short repose, before they were called upqn again 
to leave that home which they had painted to themselves 
so comfmtable and happy. ^ . 

On the we arrived at Plymouth, where the go^pd 
folks received us with great cordiali^ ; but the news from 
Flanders now engrossed %lt:e^ie]itiQn, and our unfortunate 
business seemed forgotten. was as well perha]^ .tiiat it 
was so, for we had no rictor^ to boast ; and with the world 
it is but too often the^ case, that a want of good fortune is 
almost tantamoimt to a of gbod conduct. We^ were 
ordered pu to PoiNtsmoutl^ which reached in two days 
and from pi!i>cecded still onwards vto the Bowns. 

Our aiirii^%w;telpgi»phi^ tp Jjmim, from whence, after 
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sotne tommuiSi^tion by post also witb the Cominacder4n- 
Chi^, w& w6re ord^:«d to disembark, which we did on the 
2d June. The cause of this being ordered, and of our not 
proceeding direct to Flanders, was,' that we were extremely 
ill off for equipment, n^rly One-fourth of our men being 
without arms or a]q>ointment8, M those who had been pri« 
soners, and many of those who had been sererely wounded, 
having been deprived of them. In some respects the orders 
for our landing was ' unfortunate, as far as reganfe the 
honours of that great and crowning victory of Waterloo, 
in which we consequently had no share ; and, on the other 
hand, as iar as regards my own public accounts, at least it 
was fortunate for me, for I was thns enabled to have them 
prepaired, and forwarded to the War Office, and finally set- 
tled without loss of time, which, 1 could not have done had 
we left England again immediately. 

We were ordered from Deal to Thcnmchffe, our old quar- 
ters, where we found three .coda^nies of my battalion, and 
five or six of the other two. All orr old friends were of 
course glad to see us ; and, under such circumstances, the 
meeting of those between whom friendship has long sub- 
sisted, is in a great measure a compensation fin* the toil and 
sufferings of a soldier’s life. We continued at Thomcliffe 
for some time, but buB% preparing once more to take the 
field; and had Bonaparte not been so precipitate in his 
movements, we might hare shar^ in the glory of his final 
overthrow. 

It 1 was compelled to go to London while we remained 
here, for the purpose of settling a variety of accounts, &e., 
and . while there was persuaded to appear before the Medidal 
Boiu*d^ for the purpose obtadmng a certificate as to tho 
nature of my wound, oh which tofimnd a chdm for a year%^ 
payy the emohiit at this time given to idl wheid' that Board 
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recommended as fit subjects for this bonnt j. I had omit^ 
ted doing so when in London before, because I thought no 
one had any claim for iL-except such as had sufFered most 
materiidly in health in i^sequence of their wounds. How- 
ever, at the suggestion of my friends I did appear before the 
Board, who considered my wound of such severity as -to 
entitle me to that bounty ; and I accordingly soon after 
received the sum of L.118, 12b. 6d., the amount of one 
year’s pay. I have reason to be thankful both to the go- 
vernment and to my friends for this unlooked-for augmen- 
tation of my funds, and trust I did not make an ill' use 
of it. 

But at length the news of the memorably battle of Wa- 
terloo arrived, and we had no share in it. 1 know not 
whether I shall bo believed, but 1 think there were few of 
my companions in the late expedition but felt Sicmewhat 
disappointed, and rather vexed, that this decisive action 
sho^d have taken place so early, and almost wished that 
the government had despatched us even as we were on our 
first arrival in Ibngland ; for really, as it turned out, it was 
most unfortunate to those of my friends, who had been 
undergoing pmbably as severe and hazardous a service as 
any our army had lately been engaged in, and that all tbiit 
should be looked upon as almost worse than nothing, while 
some young fellows, who had never before seen an enemy, 
should be covered with Hbo honours and distinctions which 
were so amply lavished merely because they had ^ 

the good fortune to shaa|p|^S^t brillisnt and decisive vie-i 
tory. But regret is vdhl^ unprofitable, and a jsokUer ^ 
must make up bis mind to meet with bad as well aa good 
fortune, or he will onlyitrunder hie life the more 
able* 

O9 tbe embarked at Dovmv wd <m tb^ 
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loth landed at Ostend ; but we were entering only on a 
barreji service^ the honours having been all acquired pre- 
yious to our anival. We moved forward by the way of 
l^niges, Ghent, Oudenarde ,and Mons, and then through 
^avsy and Chatelet to Peronne; from Peronne through 
Rpye, Pont Lant, Maxence, and Louvre, to Paris. Here 
we were posted to the brigade in which our other two 
companies were stationed, and occupied the Champs Ely- 
s6es as our camp. Certainly the sights wc witnessed in 
this far-famed capital amply repaid us for our trip to France, 
however devoid of military glory that might be. 

It will not be expected that 1 should enter into a detail 
of all the lions which this splendid city contains, and which 
have attracted the curiosity of nearly half the gentry of this 
country. Suffice it to say, we saw' the palaces of the 
Tuilleries, St Cloud, Luxemburg, and Versailles, with 
all the splendour they contain — the churches of Notre 
Dame and the Pantheon — the ilospital of Invalids — the 
Qarden of Plants— -the Hotel do Villi —the Palais Royal, 
and the far-fumed Louvre. In this latter, a person might 
at that time spend a twelvemonth, without e:^bausting the 
curiosities and beauties it contained ; but, during our stay 
here, we witnessed its divestment of nearly all its most 
valued specimens of art, to the great regret, grief, and an- 
noyance- of those who had ransacked almost ail nations to 
decorate this splendid gallery. This was undertaken and 
eicecuted by our illustrious C|^i|p!dn the name and on the 
l^ehalf of this our generous He dealt out with a 

just and impartial hand, to allwho hud claims upon this 
magnificent collection, the specimens of art which bad 
fonnerly adorned their national churches and palaces, with- 
out one painting or one statue of the meanest description 
being reserved ffir himself, who had been mainly instru- 
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mental in tfiis restoration, or for the nation wbichke 
sented. 

We saw alsq the triumphal arch of Bonaparte^ in the 
Place de Carousel, stripped of its four matchless Venetiaa . 
horses. The stately pillar in the Place Vendome was also 
deprived of the effigy of him who erected it. In short, 
eveiy thing was done by the Bourbons at this period, sano- 
tibned by the Allies, to obliterate even the very remem- 
brance of such a character as Bonaparte. We visited also 
the splendid manufactory of china at Sevres — the National 
Museum of Antiquities — ^the Royal Library, and the Theatre 
FVan 9 ais, to witness Talma’s performance of Hamlet, with 
various other places of curiosity, too tedious to notice here ; 
and, finally, the catacombs, the repository of millions of 
human bones. 

Here it is where man is taught to remember what he is 
— a worm — a shadow that departeth — even a vapour, which 
appeareth for a moment, and then passoth away for ever. 
Oh, how does all human greatness dwindle into nothing, 
while you 'stand viewing these silent memorials of out 
frailty I The myriads of generations that have-passed away, 
multitudes of whose hones are collected in this vast, daric 
cavern I Now how noiseless those who peiiiaps once 
shook the world with alarms ! X love to meditaie on ftJm 
sad scene, which, if duly considered, teadies the souadeat 
wisdom. How apt are we to be allured by the gay fan- 
tastic follies of an hour, to forget that we must soon, so 
veiy soon, take up our abode in the dark and silent tomb ! 
Oh 1 to be ready, when called upon, to descend mto ^4be 
bouse appointed ^r all Hving'l though i^esa menta- 
tions may be pleasing tb myself th^may apt Ita bo to^y 
reader. I trill tberefbre' ItatO thk dadc, deep, and eapa- 
abw charnebhbuse^aiid atcaMl with^faimita^lihe 

light of thb sun. 
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We had not remained long in Paris, till there was a 
grand review of the Emperor of Russia’s Guards, and which 
took place in the Place of Louis XV., immediately in 
fi^nt of the Tuilleries. Nothing could exceed the uni- 
formity and the steadiness of these Northern warriors. 
IJiere were troops of all armies amongst them; the Cos- 
sacks, the hussars, the artillery, the grenadiers, and the 
regular iniantry, all vied with each other in their endea- 
vours to please their beloved C&r. Here were all the 
great ones of the earth assembled to witness this imposing 
spectacle ; exhibited, no doubt, as much as any thing, for 
the purpose of showing the French the power of those who 
now held them in subjection. But that arbitraiy power 
which is so intolerable to the ideas of an Englishman, was 
here exhibited in all its native deformity. A Colonel 
of one of the regiments, whose movements did not please 
the Emperor, was, without the least ceremony, taken from 
the head of his regiment, and rammed into a common 
guard-house, where an English officer was on duty. He 
hesitated to receive him, until assured tbit such was the 
custom in the Russian service, and that it was the Empe- 
ror's orders. 

My battalion was soon after removed from the brigade 
it was originally posted to, and joined another, stationed on 
Montmartre. Here the adjutant and myself were quar- 
tered on a proprietor of the pits out of which the &mous 
plaster of Paris is dug. Thes^pits are situated on the side 
oi this hill, &cing the city. From hence I often took a fish- 
ittg, or a shooting, or a coursing excursion. The first was 
gOheraUy confined to thiO Canal did Ourq, in which I found 
pike^ pefth, and tench. . I never was very successful, how- 
^erer, both from tha vast nunabers of fishermen which fre- 
^uentedthis watery and ficom the scanty of , Partridg^es 
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and hares were abundant in the neighbourhood of Paris, but 
we bad not a good dog among us. We obtained leave from 
the Duke of Orleans to shoot in one of the royal preserves, 
the Forest of Bondy. In our coursing expeditions we were 
more successful, sometimes bringing in to the amount of 
.<4Cven harc’S in a day. This would be looked upon almost as 
))oaching in England, but in France it was otherwise ; they 
know nothing of coursing there ; and nothing could exceed 
ihe l^eautiful country round Paris for that sport ; it w'as a 
dead level generally, w ithout a hedge, sometimes for miles 
together, and a rich com country, so that hares abounded. 
Towards autumn, we had two or three reviews of the Bri- 
tish troops ; these were splendid exhibitions of the tactics 
of our great General. But though the army had the appear- 
ance of a fighting army, Ido not think it equalled the Rus- 
sians in point of regularity and uniformity ; with them the 
whole army is nearly dressed alike, especially the infantry ; 
“ivhile the variety of our facings, and other distinctions of 
regiments, detracts greatly from the appearsince of the army 
as a whole. Merc also the crowned heads of Europe assem- 
bled in this city, paid us the compliment of their presence, 
the Emperor Alexander inspecting most minutely every 
regiment and division as it passed him. The Austrians and 
the Prussians also occtisionally showed themselves in bodies, 
but 1 do not remember to have seen a general review of 
either of these armies ; indeed neither of them had a large 
force in or near Paris, they being mostly at some distance 
from the capital, I believe. But we were often delighted 
with the Austrian Emperor's band, in which there were no 
less, I believe, than seventy performers, and all these the 
very first-rate musicians. We also had horse-races occasion- 
ally, that is, among the English officers ; at one of which I 
witnessed poor old Blucher receive a hurt, from which he 
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never recovered. Near the winning-post, the course was 
roped in, which the brave old fellow, as he came galloping 
down, all life, from the city, did not perceive, and coming 
up against them with great force, he was thrown from his 
horse, and unfortunately broke his arm. He lingered some 
time afterwards, but never got well of it, till death released 
him. We had two English boxers over there also, to amuse 
the people ; they only sparred of course, with gloves on ; and 
I rather think they realized a good deal of money by these 
exhibitions. Balloons also were set up from the gardens of 
Tivoli, with various other sources of amusement, so that to 
recount them all would only tire out my reader ; suffice it 
to say, that in Paris, with plenty of money, and with an in- 
clination to enter into all the gaieties of the place, no city 
on earth, I believe, is so fruitful of the means of pleasure 
and dissipation ; but they leave a sting behind, which fiir 
outweighs these momentary gTcitilications ; and if I was 
asked which I considered the most sinful city in the w’orld, 
1 would without hesitation say Pai.s. 

Towards December ari’angements W' re made for the 
army leaving Paris, and going into cantonments on the 
north-eastern frontier; but the remainder of the troops 
above the number required for the army of occupation were 
ordered home to England. My battalion was among the 
latter number ; and, accordingly, we left the French capital 
on the 3d December, and marched out to St Denis, that 
famous burying-place of French royalty. From thence we 
passed near Beaumont, through Noailles to Beauvais, thence 
through some small villages, wffiere we halted for the night, 
and on the 11th reached Abbeville. 

On the 14th we quartered in Montreuil-sur-Mer, and on 
the 20th reached Calais, where we embarked for Dover. 
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We landed at the latter place on the 22d,. and, the. Jiext 
morning’ proceeded to our old quarter Thomcliffe. 

All warlike proceedings having now terminated, I nuule 
application for, and obtained, leave of absence to reviait my 
wife and my family, whom I had not seen for four years. 1 
need not describe my feelings on once more beholding those 
1 loved, and the reader will best appreciate them by placing 
himself in my situation. But I had not long enjoyed this 
pleasure till I heard that my battalion had been ordered to 
Ireland. I confess I did not much relish the information. 
When my leave expired 1 started for that country, and en- 
deavoured to procure a passage across to Dublin; first from 
Maryport, in Cumberland, but without success. I then tided 
Workington, next Whitehaven, but was equally unable to 
get off from either of these. I then moved on to Liver- 
pool, and tdok my place in one of the packets ; hut, afi:er 
waiting several days, I was obliged to start for Holyhead, 
the only place from whence I was able to proceed to Ireland. 
All this disappointment and iatigue, together with some 
sad punches which a large woman in the coach had given 
my wife with her masculine elbows, so preyed upon her 
health and spirits, that three days after our arrival in Dub- 
lin sbe breathed her last. She had been in delicate health 
for a number of years, of an affection in the chest, but she 
complained mostly of this woman’s elbows, whidi ahe said 
had injured her much. It will easily be €<meeived how 
afilictive such a dispensation must have been to him who 
had to bear it. But God does all things well ; and even in 
the midst of our severest chastisements, we should view 
Him aS a kind and tender parent, who only ebastensms for 
6ur good, and Who does not v^Uingly afflict the children of 
iheh. A part cf the battalion had arrived ia Dablm when 
the melaadkoly^eveiit'to^ place; ahmst all the nffieers of 
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idlicb fe^ovred m&hj their presence at the funeral. I had 
her buried in St Mary’s churchyard, Mary beings her own 
' tiftme. 

We remained in Dublin for twenty-seven months — a . 
longer period than any other regiment 1 believe ; and here 
f thinh 1 may truly say I acquired the first knowledge of 
the only way of salvation ; for although born and reared a 
Christian, and having, as the reader may recollect, been 
brought sensibly to the knowledge of myself as a condemned 
sinner, 1 bad as yet no distinct knowledge or apprehension 
of the nature of the Christian faith; and 1 think 1 may,* 
under the blessing of God, attribute my earnest search 
ailer a sure foundation of hope to the reading of Doddridge's 
** Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” and to the 
truly evangelical sermons I heard from the many eminent 
preachers which fill the pulpits of this capital, but more 
particularly to the Rev. Mr Matthias, chaplain to the Be* 
thesda Institution. My narrative will contain nothing in- 
teresting from this period to t? e general reader. I will, 
therefore, generalize as much as possible. From Dublin we 
marched to Birr, in the King's County ; and while here, it 
was determined upon by government to reduce the battalion 
to which 1 belonged, which was carried into effect in Janu- 
ary 1819 ; but as 1 was then the senior quartermaster of 
the regiment, 1 was ordered to Join the 1st battalion of the 
corps at Gosport, which 1 did in February. Here we re- 
mained till September, when the Radical war called us to 
the north. 

• We embarked on board the Liffy frigate and ■■ 

corvette^ in about three or four hours' notice, on the 18th 

that month, And lauded at Leith on the 28th, whence we 
marched te Glasgow,, the seat of this unhappy disturl^nce. 
i need wt deaecibet the jEUdicel war, it being wi^ known. 
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Here my health began to be much impaired. The affection 
of my chest, occasioned by the rupturing of the bloodvessel 
at Cadiz, produced most distressing effects upon my general 
, health. I consequently obtained leave, and returned home 
for a few months. 

During my stay at home my dear father departed this 
life ; and 1 had thus the melancholy satisfaction of witness- 
ing the last sad scene, and of paying the last duties of a 
child to a beloved parent. He was not, as 1 mentioned at 
the beginning of my narrative, a religious man* when I left 
home; but towards the close of his life 1 have every reason 
to believe he was a sincere penitent, and a believer in Him 
through whom alone our sins can be forgiven ; and I have 
a well-grounded hope that he is now enjoying eternal feli- 
city in heaven, whither I hope myself to come through Him 
that loved me, and washed me from my sins in his ovrn 
blood, and to whom be praise and glory for ever. Amen. 

I joined again in the spring, and remained there all that 
summer, during which I had many pleasant fishing excur- 
sions into the country. I visited the falls of the Clyde, 
and proceeded to some a considerable distance higher up, 
where another officer and myself caught abundance of trout. 
I also took a trip into the Highlands of Argyleshire, where I 
had excellent sport. But at the approach of winter I was 
again obliged to leave Glasgow, tbe damp atmosphere of 
which, together with the smoke of the numerous steam- 
engines employed in its manufactories, fairly drove me out. 
I again went home for the winter ; but during this peridd 
this battalion also got an order to embark for Ireland, and 
I joined them in Belfast in January 1821. From hence we 
marched in the spring to Armagh, where I bad the high 
privilege of becoming acqiiainted with a sincere and pious 
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clergynaan^ one of the reading vicars of the cathedral ; and 
I trust I benefited by this favourable opportunity. From 
Armagh we marched to Naas, the country to the south ha- 
ving become much disturbed by the Whiteboys, as they 
termed themselves. We did not remain long at Naas, but 
ij’-ere pushed on to Kilkenny, where I first became acquaint- 
ed with that truly Christian minister, the Rev. Peter Roe, 
a gentleman well known in the religious world. I am 
proud and happy that I ever had the privilege of knowing 
him. May God prosper his pious and unceasing endeavours 
to benefit the souls of his fellow-creatures ! 

We did not remain long, however, at Kilkenny, but moved 
on to Fermoy, and thence to Newcastle, in the county of 
Limerick, the cradle of the \Miiteboy insurrection. Here 
we were for a time actually shut up as in a besieged town ; 
and no individual belonging to the array durst attempt to 
move out without a sufficient number being together, to 
deter the misguided peasantry from attacking us. Innu- 
merable were the murders that w'^re committed this 

neighbourhood at this time ; and ones blood runs chill to 
think that these miscreants, wrhen taken and brought to the 
gallows to atone for their crime, protested their innocence 
with their last breath, although hundreds around them could 
attest their guilt. Thi# Rockite w'ar gave us considerable 
trouble, and it was not for a long time after that it was 
filially put down. 

We remained in Newcastle till September, when we 
marched to Rathkeale, in the same county. Here w'e con- 
tinued stationary till October 1823, when we marched again 
for Dublin. 1 had thus an opportunity of again hearing my 
favourite preacher ; but the place was always so crowded that 
it was seldom practicable for strangers to obtain seats. 

From Dublin w^e marched to Belfast, in September 1824, 
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where we continued till July 1825> when my beJt:telion .yfp 
ordered for service in Nova Scotia. The orders pf the ^rmy 
being now for only bik companies but of the ten to , go 
abroad, the other four remained at home^ to form wha^ is 
termed the dep6t. Application was made for me, to remain 
and act as paymaster to this body ; but it having been de- 
cided that quartermasters* could not act as paymc^tera, 
according to the new regulations, this boon wc^ refused me, 
although I had acted four times before. This is to be attri- 
buted to the ill conduct of many of my brother quarter- 
masters who had obtained paymasterships during the war, 
but who generally did not conduct themselves as men of 
honotur and integrity ought to do, and many were conse- 
quently dismissed from the service. It was p^erfectly correct 
for those in authority to consult the good of the public in all 
appointments of this nature, l)ut it was hard on those who 
were thus made to siiiFcr for the sins of others, — nay, this 
ineligibility of quartermasters extended &rther than to 
the. appetetment of acting paymaster. They have since 
1817. been precluded from holding the situation of full 
paymaster, however well recommended they might be. .1 was 
a second time recommended, in 1820, by Lieutenant-General 
the Hon. Sir William Stewart for the paymastersbip of his 
own battalion, tbirbis, the one in which I was serving, but 
received the same answer from the Secretary-at-War, that 
quartermasters were ineligible to the situation. I cannot 
but feel keenly the degradation to which the ill conduct of 
certain individuals has , reduced that situation, which ^ for- 
merly was only lihe a step towards the more lucrative and 
more respeci^le one of pajmasterj but, as I said be&re, 
we must not murmiqr at the dispensations of Providence, 
however severely they aw wori<Uy. prospect?^ ,,and no 
doubt aU tins was, done by An ^rc^tj^ of w)b^,^not 
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err. However, t haVe great reason also to be thankfbl to 
liord f^almers^n, notwithstanding my disappointments as 
above stated ; for he — taking into consideration the injury 
that the present quartermaeters bad sustained, in oonse-^ 
^uence of the ill conduct of the individuals before noticed, 
*aiid their consequent deprivation of all prospects of farther 
promotion, however eligible in' other respects they might 
be, and however exemplary their conduct — ^brought in a 
bill in the session of 1826, to allow these officers to retire 
on yie/l pay after twenty years* service in the army, provi- 
ded their health was such as to render them incapable of 
farther service. Thi$ could not formerly take place till 
after thirty years* service. I have, therefore, abundant 
cause of gratitude to that Right Honourable Lord, ibr his 
kind remembrance of us on this occasion, as well as for his 
kindness in permitting me to avail myself of the benefit of 
this act ; and 1 have on this, as on all other occasions, abun • 
dant cause of thankfulness to the Great Disposer of all events, 
not only for what He has per'aitted me to enjoy, but for 
what He has withheld from me ; for He only knows what 
is really good for me, and I doubt not will give me always 
that. 1 may with great truth declare, that goodness and 
mercy have followed me all my days, notwithstanding my 
seeming disappointments, and which I believe were infiieted 
on ine solely for my everlasting good. To Him, therefore, 
be praise and 'glory for ever. 

But to return. Having been disappointed of obtaining 
the acting paymaster’s place, I remained with the dep6t in 
my capacity as quartermaster till the spring of 1826, when 
I received an order i:o be ready for embarkation to join the 
iaftalion in Nova Accordingly I embarked, with 

four other' officers, at Liverpoe^, on the I4th of June, on 
the Burhs merchant brig, aed reached Hatiiax 
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after a rather tedious passage, in which we encountered 
some roughish weather on the 22d July. 

I scarcely need say any thing of Halifax, which, being 
« one of our oldest colonies, must be well knowm to almost all 
my readers. Neither was I there a sufficient time to en- 
able me to enter into a minute description of the town or' 
country : suffice it to say, it appears to be a town built 
mostly of wood along the face of a hill, on the left-hand side 
of the harbour, reaching close down to the latter, which is 
so deep, capacious, and sheltered, that I qheslion w'hether 
there is a better in the world : a seventy-four can lie close 
alongside the wharfs. The town contains, I understand, 
about 13,000 inhabitants, composefl of settlers from different 
countries, but chiefly English, Irish, Scotch, and Dutch. 
There are a few negroes, a part of the slaves taken from 
the Americans during the late war haying been located 
here. 

The colony is not so flourishing as it was during war, 
as it was then greatly supported by the immense num- 
ber of ships and troops which always were stationed here. 
The country round Halifax is barren in tlie extreme, ex- 
cept a very small portion, where hay is generally grown. ‘ 
It seems incapable :of cultivation, being little else than 
rock, with forests of stunted pines, &c. growing upon it. 
In some parts of Nova Scotia, however, there is excellent 
land, which yields a great return for cultivation ; and were it 
not for the severity of the winter, which in this country is 
both long and severely trying to weak constitutions, it would, 

I doubt not, be an excellent country to which to emigrate. 
The waters in every direction afford abundance of fish, but 
not of the best quality^ There are portions of two tribes 
of Indians occasionally in Ihe neighbourhood of Halifax* I 
forget their names; but the men of one tribe are exceed-* 
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ingly tall^ being seldom below five feet ten indies, and many 
reaching to six feet three inches. The men of the other are 
in general short. Both tribes are fast diminishing in point 
of numbers. They are greatly addicted to the fatal vice of 
drunkenness, whenever they can command the means of be- 
CKiming so ; and in Halifax it is no difficult matter, for the 
abominable rum which is sold here may be had almost as 
cheap as ale in England. 

These unfortunate wanderers have hitherto resisted all 
efforts to induce them to settle and cultivate the land, al- 
though many of them arc ^ood Chrh-Hans, their progeni- 
tors having- been converted by tbe Roman Catholic priests 
while the French held the country. 

The woods, &c. in the neighbourhood of Halifax contain 
little game of any kind. There are a few what th'v‘y call 
partridges, which, I believe, roost on trees ; but they have 
more the appearance of grouse than the jiartridge of Eng- 
land. There are some woodcocks also in the season, but 
they are rather scarce. Snipes a! -’«o, and several species of 
plover, may he met with occasionally ; bu^ you will seldom be 
able to fill your game-bag with any thing. There are some 
hares of a very small description, little larger than our rab- 
bits ; but these are rare. Bears also, with a few other wild 
animals, occasionally show themselves ; but in winter, I am 
told, a deathlike silence pervades the whole face of the 
country, as if every living animal had totally deserted it, 
and 1 believe with all the wdnged tribes this is actually the 
case. ‘ ^ 

The women here are remarkably fair smd beautiful, and, 
generally speaking, are, I believe, as virtuous as at home ; 
but among the lower orders, wboee virtue is so fre- 
quently assailed by tbe temptations which a large naval and 
military force always brings with it, like our Bortsmoutfa, 

6 
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and other places of s similar description^ the scenes of^e 
and abomination are extremely distrusting. A ^reat many 
of the unfortunate blacks before mentioned are included in 
the number of these unhappy prostitutes. 

The places of worship in^ Halifax are both good and, 
pretty numerous. There are two churches, two or three 
Presbyterian or Scotch churches, two Baptist,^ wo or three 
Methodist, and one or two Roman Catholic places of wor- 
ship. 

I did not remain here long ; for, finding that my broken 
and debilitated constitution could not possibly withstand the 
seyerity of a winter in this climate, I was ordered to be ex- 
amined by a board of medical officers, who recommended 
my return to England without delay. Accordingly, on the 
20th of September, I embarked on board the Borodino 
transport. We sailed on the 22d, and on the 25th en- 
countered one of the severest gales I almost ever witnessed. 
It carried away every sail we had set, and swept away our 
jolly-boat from the quarter. I often wished I was once more 
snug in England, and my hope was, I should then tempt the 
sea no more. That same all-gracious Being who had so long 
watched over me, and had brought me in safety that far on 
my journey, He also brought me to my native land once 
more in peace ; for on the Idth of October 1 landed at 
Portsmouth, having been only three weeks in returning 
from, while. we had been nearly six in going to, Halifax. 

I immediately set off for London, where, having reported 
myself to the Secretary at War, I was ordered to be examined 
by the Director-General of Hospitals as to the state of my 
health, and with a view to avail myself of the benefits of 
the act of Parliament before mentioned, and being prospered 
by Him who has always been better unto me than I could 
possibly deserve, I have been permitted to set myself down 
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in peacd in this my own niitiv’e village for the remainder of 
my life^ having the unspeakable privilege of being surround- 
ed by many kind and dear relations, who vie with each 
other in their endeavours to render me comfortable and 
happy, and where I can in serenity watch the gradual ap- 
phmch of that enemy which my Saviour has overcmne for 
me, and which, my hope is. He will deprive of all his ter- 
rors, as I trust he has done of his sting, and that, when I 
shall have continued my appointed time in this vale of tears, 
I, as well as the reader of this narrative, shall be taken to 
Himself, to dwell wdth Him for ever. 
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The following' are copies of fifteen testimonials adtlres^- 
ed to the late Quartermaster Surtees. 


No. 1.— Fbom Lieut. -Cot. I>UFFr. 

Birr, '■ZMh January, IBID. 

Deak Sir, 

As you are on the point of removing to the Ist battalion, I take 
this opportunity of expressing my entire satisfuction nt the very re- 
gular and orderly manner In which your department has been con- 
ducted during the time you have been placed under iny command ; 
and it will give me great pleasure should an occasion occur where my 
testimony to your gentlemanlike conduct can be of service to you. 

I remain, Dear Sir, 

Very faithfully yours, ‘ 

J. Durry, 

Lt.-Col. Rifle Brigade. 


Quartermaster Surtees, 
1st Bat. Rifle Brigade. 
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No. 2. — Fhok Majoil Teavsei. ’ ' ' 

Aom Cbunty ^ Galway ^ 19M 1820. 

Dbae Suetbes^ 

With feelings of most slnoere regret I read your letter to me, which 
I received yesterday, and lose not a moment in complying with your 
request, which, should it prove to be of any use to you, I am sure 
will be productive of the most heartfelt gratification to every one of 
those concerned, whose opinions of you are, as they always have been, 
of the highest description. Your conduct, both as a gentleman and 
soldier, has ever been such as to excite in the breast of your brother 
officers sentiments peculiarly favourable; and for myself, I have only 
to say, that few of my old acquaintances in the corps have had my 
esteem in a higher degree. I send you the seiitimeQts of such of your 
^d brother officers, in the shape of a certificate, as 1 could obtain, 
whose standing may have some infiuence in the procuring the accom- 
plishment of your wishes, and regret that the dispersed state of the 
regimrat prevents its being more general. 

Dear Surtees, 

Yours faithfully, 

Jas. Teatxes. 

Wm. Surtees, Nsq. 

Ctoartermaster, Rifle Brigade. 


No. S. — Feom Officers of the 2j> Battalion Rifle Bate adb. 

The following testimonial is subscribed by us, !n hopes it may 
prove beneficial to an officer who has so long supported the dharacter 
which we are desirous to portray in tbs terms it deserves. 

We certify, that Mr William Surtees, late QuartermEster in the 
Rifle Brigade, balbeen for a* cotisldenlble ndmher of years known to 
us in the regiment, and that for soldierlike and gentlemanly conduct, 
no person bore a higher character. He served in the situation he 
filled in the corps, particularly that of Acting Paymaster, for two 
considerable periods in the Feolueula'i and with the'^pedftloli to New 
Orleans, with credit to himself, and aatiifactithf td-hie superiors, and, 
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to oar knowledge obtained the general esteem and approbation of all 
his brother officers of the regiment who knew him. 

S. MiTcnai.^ Brevet Lieut. -Col. and Major, 

2d Bat. Rifle Brigade. 

, Jas. Taavkrs, Brevet-Major, Rifle Brigade. 

• VVm. Cox, Capt. Rifle Brigade. 

Botlb Travers, Capt. Rifle Brigade, 

Chas. Geo. Grat, Brevet-Migor, Rifle Brigade. 
Wm. H ALLEN, Capt Rifle Brigade. 

T. H. Ridgway, M.D., Surgeon, Rifle Brigade. 
Titam, 19t/t April 1820, 


No. 4.— -Fbosi Lieut.-Col. Ross, C.B. 

Paisley ^ 1 5th July 1820. 

Deae Sib, 

1 learn with extreme regret that you consider it to be expedient to 
make application to be removed as Quartermaster to a veteran bat- 
talion. I have stronger reason to feel this regret than I believe any 
other of your brother officers, as I have known you longer, it being 
now about twenty years since we met at the formation of the Rifle 
Corps ; during the greater part of this time i ou served, I may eay, 
under my immediate command ; and I can bear the most ample and un- 
qualified testimony to the zeal, intelligence, and gallantry with which 
yovL discharged the duties of the different situations you have filled 
in the corps. 

■ I shall have great pleasure In hearing of your future welfare ; and 
should it ever happen to be in my power to promote your views in 
any way, 1 hope you will consider that you will only have to make 
them known. 

Believe me, my Dear Sir, 

Ever yours most sincerely, 

John Ross, Lt.-Col. 

Major, Rifle Brigade. 

Quartermaster Wm. Surtees, 

Rifle Brigade* 
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Ko. 5 . — Faom Liidt.-Colombl Smititj C.B. 

HaltfaXy Nova Scotia, 25th August 1826. 

Mv Dear Sir, 

Were ^ fierinitted a soldier to regret the loss of his comrades, then 
truljr should 1 deplore yours ; 1 have only just learned that you are 
about to avail yourself of Lord Palmerstorrs permission to retire from 
the service on account of ill health, after having in your present situa- 
tion completed your period of twenty years. You have struggled 
against indisposition with manly fortitude in various climes, and 
have ever performed your duty zealously and conscientiously. 

I, as well as the other officers of the corps, have ever lamented that 
your natural zonl and talent as a soldier, should not have been called 
forth in a more conspicuous situation ; and there is not an old officer 
in the reginient who has not witnessed your intrepid bravery in the 
held. 

1 must again assure you, that you leave us with the most heartfelt 
good wishes for your welfare, and the universal regret of the corps, 
in which you have served so many years with the most rigid integrity 
and zeal ; and should 1 have it in my power upon any future occa- 
sion to render you any service whatever, it will afford me as much 
Hatisfaction as I now feel distress, in losing one of my old companions 
in arms, with whom 1 have been so many years happily associated. 

And ever believe me, 

Your very sincere friend, 

H. G. Smith, 

Brevet Lieut.-Col. Bifle Brigade. 

Quartermaster Surtees, 

Hide Brigade. 


Ko. 6. — From Officers of tbs Ist Batt. Rifle Brigade. 

JIali/ax, Nova Scotia, 30th August IQ26» 
We the undersigned officers present with the let Battalion Hide 
Brigade, who have had the satisfaction of an intimate acquaintance 
with Mr Surtees for a series of year^at home and abroad, beg leave 
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to add our testimony as to the valour, Integrity, zeal, and gentleman- 
like conduct which we have ever witnessed in him ; and beg to ex- 
press our sincere regret at the prusjiest of losing his society and 
services. 

J. Logan, Major. 

W. Johnstone, CaptaiA. 

A. Wade pKitrsERTON, Captain. 

G. Hope, Captain. 

John Cox, Captain. 

J. KiNCAiii, Lieutenant. 

Joseph 11i-rkk, M. D. Surgeon. 

George wSimmons, Lieutenant. 


No. 7. --From Colonel Norcott, C.B. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, 30//< August lS2f). 

Mr Djear Sir, 

1 most truly and sirirerely regret that your long, zealous, and inde- 
fatigable duties have so aierioush tiridornniied }'Oiir constitution, as 
to oblige you t« retire from tlie !*pr\i(T. 

Although I feel a very lively f.>v.iili.Mtiou in bearing testimony to 
your merit and gallantry in tbe tiehl, as u ell a to your public and pri- 
vate charatster as an olheer and a gentleman, in the most unqualified 
sense, during a periiul of twenty-four years which I have known you, 
1 cannot, at the same time, but lament the rin uinstarices which bind 
me, injustice to your ineritorioiis >er\ices, to ternier you this my 
humble tributii of regard and esteem t‘ov all ytm have done for the 
service and the corps, ai d for such uiireuiitted integrity and worth. 
You have my ardent wi^hes for your health and happiness wherever 
you go. 

Believe me to be, 

My Dear Sir, - 

Always biucercly yours, 

A. Kohcott, Colonel. 
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No. 8.-*Faom Luut.-Coi.ombl Follartom, C. B. 

Halifax^ Nova Scotia^ 25th August 1826 . 

> Dbab Sib, 

Having served in the same battalion with you for oighteen years, 
during which time 1 had every opportunity, both puhll^ and private, 
in various situations of home and on foreign service, of witnessing 
your very exemplary conduct, both as an officer and a gentleman, 
T, with my brother officers, have to regret that your ill health has 
deprived the regiment of a valuable officer, and your companions of a 
friend, whose amidble and excellent qualities will ever he revered by 
them. 

With regard to myself, it will afford me the greatcat pleasure if at 
any future period 1 can in any way bo of serviceto you. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Yours most truly, 

Jas. Fullastom, Lt.-Col. 

Major, Ride Brigade. 

Quartermaster Surtees, 

Rifle Brigade. 


No. 9 . — Faou Lixdt.- Colonel Balvaud. 


Naasj 2d June 1826 . 


Mr nsAR Sia, 

It affords me much pleasure, to assure you, that during the time I 
was in the Rifle Brigade (Id years), and more pai’ticularly when 
you served niider my Jenmediate command, I can bear the -most 
ample and unqualified testimony to the zeal, liitelligenee, and gallantry 
with which you disidiargod ypur doty — and wherever yoh may go, 
you carry with you the good wishes of. 

Yours most sincerely, 

W. Balvairo# LL^Cel. 

late Mi^, Rifle Rriggde. 

Quartennaifer Sartees, 

Rifle Brigade. v 
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No. 10. — From MAioA-GsmaAL Sia A. F. BAawAaD, K.C.B. 


Albany, 18M October 1626. • 


Dsar Sir, 

1 have heard with g^reat regret that year state of health has obli- 
ged you to avail yourself of the regulation which enables you to 
retire from the Rifle Brigade, in which corps 1 had such frequent 
cause to praise the gallantry and assiduity which you showed in the 
discharge of your duties in the field, and your regularity and assi- 
duity in quarters. 

The officers of the corps, I am confident, will all regret the loss of 
a person whose mild and gentlemanlike manners and dtsposition bad 
so much endeared him to them. 

With every wish for your future wdfare, 

I remaiu, dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

A. F. Barnaio. 


Quartermaster Surtees, 
Rifle- Brigade. 


No. 11. — From Major Logsw. 

London, l8tA October, 1826. 

' Mv DEAR SORTRRS, 

I have Just learnt with much regret that you are about to retire 
from the Rifle Brigade, from an impaired constitution, owing to 
your unwearied and zealous exertions in the service. 

From the period of nay entering the Corps, twenty^two years ago, 
I hove had the pleasure of being intimately a<'quainted with you, and 
1 must do you the justice to state, that a more gallant, zealous, and 
indefatigable officer, 1 have seldom fallen in with. As a gentleman, 
ymstp eondoet always won and gained the esteem of your brother 
officers. 
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Believe me I shall ever feel warmly interested in your wel- 
fare. 

Yours, uiy dear Surtees, 

Most faithfully, 

' J. LiOGJVN, 

Major 1st Bat. Hide Brigade. 

To Quartermaster Surtees, 

1st Bat. Ride Brigade. 


No. 12. — Fkom Lie ut. -Colonel Beckwith, C.B. 

London i 20th October, 1826. 

My dear Surtees, 

I cannot suffer you to return to your home, without adding my 
mite of applause to that of our brother officers, who have, together 
with myself, known you so well end so long. 

From the day that we were employed together at Ipswich, in ob- 
taining Yolunterrs from the Militia, when you were so instrumental 
in obtaining so large a number of men for the service, and during the 
whole of our servtres in the Peninsula, and elsewhere, wheu my 
situation as Assistant Quartermaster- General of the Light Division 
threw us so constantly together, until the Just period of our regi- 
mental service, I have always known and respected your courage, 
your active discharge of your duties in times of difficulty and hard- 
ship, and your zeal and affection for the Rifle Brigade. 

Your present poverty is the surest testimony of your integrity, 
which you have always kept in times, of strong temptation, when 
very many others similarly placed have nut resisted so well. 

All my feeble services are constantly at your disposal, and wishing 
you content, and as much happiness as we can reasonably expect 
here, 

I remain, my dear Surtees, 

Yours, most sincerely, 

Charles Beckwith, 

- Lieut.- Colonel. 

Quartermaster Surtees, 

Rifle Brigade. 
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No. 13.— FaoM Lieut.-Gxneiial the Honoukaele 
Sir Wii. SiEWA&T, G. C.B. 

Cumlodm, NewUmstewarti Nov. 19, 1826# 

•If the three or four-and>twenty years, my dear sir, that I have 
had the satisfaction of having had you under my command in the 
Rifle Regiment or Brigade, suffice not to authorize my full approval 
of your conduct, both towards that corps and towards the public 
service, 1 know not what experience would do so. To this extent 
and to still farther extent, if it be required in detail, I am gratified 
. by your having given me this opportunity of certifying the above. 
The loss that my battalion will sustain by the deprivation of your 
services will be great, and the only consolation that I shall have will 
be in learning that your present object of retiring on full pay be ob- 
tained, and that your health, injured, as my own has been, by perhaps 
too great a zeal in the fulfilment of our respective duties, may be 
somewhat amended by your retirement in private life. I have much 
to thank you for the most justly merited encomiums from your seve- 
ral commanders and from your elder brother officers, enclosed in 
your letter of the 13th instant, and to ^bese honourable documents 
favour me by adding this one. I wish it was in my power to be of 
any service to yo*ir views towards a civil appointment under govern- 
ment, bnt as your age much exceeds that to which all official nomi- 
nations are now limited, application for such will be fruitless. 

I have the honour to be, my dear Sir, 

With repeated assurance of regard. 

Your faithful friend and obedient servant, 

Wm. Stewart, 
Lieutenant- Genbral. 

Quartermaster Surtees, 
ist Bat. Rifle Brigade. 
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No. 14<.— Faom Major Eeles. 

Dublin, Nov, 28, 1826. 

^ My Dear Surtees, 

1 enclose herewith copies of two letters which I have received 
from the office of his Koyal Highness the Commander-in-Chief. 

In congratulating yon on their contents, I cannot refrain from 
expressing, strange as it may seem, not only my gratification but also 
ray regret ; gratification that you have succeeded in obtaining the 
object of your wishes, and regret the most lively, that your state of 
health should have obliged you to quit the corps ; the more particu- 
larly, as the regiment will not only by your retirement be deprived 
of the benefit of your zealous and meritorious services, but I shall 
lose the society of one of my oldest and most valued friends. 

The senior part of the regiment will ever remember with pride 
the glorious occasions iu which you so often signalized yourself in 
the field, while the younger members of the corps will not fail, equally 
with the former, to admire the gentlemanlike conduct and urbanity 
of manners which have secured to you^the friendship and good wishes 
of us all. 

Believe me, my Dear Surtees, 

Very sincerely yours, 

William Eeles, 
Major, Rifle Brigade. 

To Quartermaster Surtees, 

Rifle Brigade. 


No. 15. — From Major-General Sir T. S. Beckwith, K.C.B. 

Gikland, Juno 26, 1827. 

My Dear Sir, 

In returning to you the packet you have favoured me with the 
perusal of, I cannot refrain from expressing, in common with all 
your old friends and brother officers of the Rifle Brigade, my regret 
that your health made it necessary for you to retire from a corps, 
where your faithful and anramlitlng services for nearly thirty years 
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had been so eminently useful, and where you possessed the friendship 
and confidence of every individual of any standing in it. 

That your concern is aa sincere as theirs in parting with them, 
1 am perfectly convinced ; yet it will be matter of real consolation to 
you to be able to reflect that you never gave just cause of offence to 
j»ny member of the corps, and never ifeglected an opportuni|^ of 
rendering them a service when in your power. 

That you have not retired a richer man, is a subject of regret to 
us all ; and we shall learn with great satisfaction of any event, that 
may tend to increase your means of doing good to those who look to 
you for protection. 

Should any such opening present itself, I do not hesitate to express 
my conviction, that whoever may employ you, will never have rea- 
son to repent doing so ; as I am well assured you will undertake no 
situation, without due refiection, and the nature of which you do 
not understand ; and that, hnce taken in hand, you will discharge 
the duties of it with the same diligence Und fidelity that you have 
performed those of your public life for so many years past. 

Earnestly wishing that a little repose after such a lengthened 
series of toils and dangers, may restore you to health and strength, 

I remain, 

^ly Dear Surtees, 

Your sincere aad faithful friend, 

Thos. SioNEY Beckwith, 

Col. 2d Bat. Rifle Brigade. 

To William Surtees, Esq. 

Late Rifle Brigade. 
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